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‘Ma, my 
banker lias 
come to 
collect my 
daily 
savings” 

Teach children the savings 
habit with PSB's Chhoti Bachat 
Scheme. 

PSB’s Chhoti Bachat Scheme. 

A scheme that turns daily 
savings of small change into 
big savings over the years. 

What’s more, PSB sends its 
friendly banking agent to >our 
house to collect your savings 

The Chhoti Bachat Scheme. 
The easiest way to save. 

For details just drop in at 
your nearest PSB branch. 


(A Government 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

I was vei \ pleased with the “Flowei Fare”. 
1 wish you would give more and nioic infoi- 
mation about floweis fiom dillcrent parts of 
the world. I was also veiv happy to lead 
about the 4-page comies in colour vou pio- 
pose to start. I am eagerly awaiting the 
aiiival of the heavenly four pages. Actually 
I feel this 30 days gap IxTore we get the next 
issue is a bit too much. Couldn’t CHIL¬ 
DREN’S WORLD be a fortnightly magazine? 
I was tlnilled to read “Juneli at St. Avila’s” 

1 also liked “An Evening of Guitars and 
Mandolins”. Don’t vou encourage poetiv? 

Ashu Singh, New Delhi 

1 leallv appieciate this magazine for it 
satisfies an obstinate child like me. I look 
forward to moie tluilling articles and of 
couise the Penpals Coiner. f am a paiticipant 
of Shankar’s International Children’s Coin- 
petitum When will I know the result? 

M it it Bongo, Delhi 

1 like CHILDREN’S WORLD for its stan¬ 
dard of English I hope this will be kept up. 
Please publish more mystery stories and 
puzzles Please publish some articles on 
handicrafts for the rainy days. 

Madhurima Gho.se, Bhilai 

CHILDREN’S WORLD is really educa¬ 
tional and interesting. The stories are really 
worth reading, especially Perky’s letter and 
’he Four Faces. I would be obliged if vou 
ill introduce Crosswords. I hope its 
cellent standard will be maintained. 

Swati Chakraborty, Calcutta 


On the covei, vou used to give lovely 
paintings by cluldien Wheie are they now? 
Please give a long stoi) on KAPISH. “Laugh 
With Us” is interesting. 

Shernaz Tantra, Dchra Dun 

1 don t find letteis fiom ehildien in the 
South. Is CHILDREN’S WORLD a magazine 
foi the cluldien m the noith? Detective 
Shambu is interesting. 

A. Mohan, Nellore 

Dear Headers. 

At the outset — apologies to Ashu Singh. 
Part of her letter was inadvertently credited 
to another reader in our September issue. 
We shall have anothei "Flower Fare” quite 
soon. A pictonal featuie on some of the well- 
known Foitresses of India will appear earlier. 
Does she like this month’s poems? The 
highlights of the 1979 Shankar’s International 
Children's Competition plus the Rules for 
1980 are included in this issue — for Mitu’s 
sake! We have quite a lew mystery stories 
waiting in the wmgs as it were. The Four 
Faces solve a mystery now and soon go 
after othei mvsteiious happenings. Let’s wish 
them all luck. We stait in this issue a new 
comic—in exciting colouis — on an adven¬ 
ture ui the Ka/iranga sanctuaiy. It is a long 
story and will be covered in six instalments. 
Mohan, our good friend Detective Shambu 
is fiom the south! And please remember, 
CHILDREN’S WORLD is for everybody 
everywhere! 

EDITOR 
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GMDHIJI 

A3VD 

CHILDREN 


A LL gical men me alwaxs attiarN'd 
towaids childien Childien air 
mrsscngris ol Cod. Tho\ an* innocent 
and air supposed In lir angels So also 
the great men, who are messeugeis ol 
llu* Almightx who romr on railh to 
give the messages of Cod No wondri 
children arr in thrii Inin atlrartrd 
towards thrm 

Candhiji was a gieat man Hr was 
not on!\ llu* failin' of onr nation, hut 
a messenger of Caul who taught us tlu* 
rral meaning of |H*art* and non-\ 10 
Irnrr, Somr proplr said hr was an m- 
rai nation of Cluist, 01 of Mahavn 
That's win rhiklrrn and ‘Hapu* were 
attiartrd to rarli othri. 

Bring thr fathri ol tlu* nation, hr 
was a \ri\ bus\ man Yrt, hr wrl- 
romrd rhikhrn wherexci hr was 01 
whal(*\ri hr was lining Nobody could 
r\ri pir\rnl children fiorn going to 
Hapu r\rn if hr was doing something 
impoi taut. 



Oner hr went to London to attend 
thr Hound Table Conference. Lven 
thru* hr was soon sunoundrd h\ chil- 
ilirn Thr Knghsh rhiklrrn, too, ron- 
sulrird him as their Hapuji, and thr\ 
would inn after him and shout “Un¬ 
cle Candid 1 Luck* Candid*" Seeing 
this, Luglish men irmeinhered (Christ 
as il he was giving them a message 
(In ougli Candhiji. "Do not stop cliil- 
ilien 1 1oin coming ncai me, because 
tlu* kingdom of (kul is made for them 
- lhats what Jesus Cluist said. 

Candhiji said he was alwaxs luingix 
foi the blessings of children as thex 
weie innocent 

Candhi|i, who was the leader of the 
counlix, was a real fiiend of thr ehil- 
dien, who considered ‘Hapu as their 
own f i lend Tliex nexer felt Bapuji was 
supenoi to them, for thex were never 
all aid of him nor did thex feel infe- 
1101 in his presence, and hence took all 
freedom with him. Candhiji, too, be- 
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Gandhiji On... 


AHIMSA 

Ahinisa is the highest ideal. It is 
meant for the brave, never for the 
cowardly. 

BKAUTY 

To a true ai list onh that face is 
beautiful which, quite apart from its 
exterior, shines with the truth within 
the soul. 

CHARACTKR 

W hat will tell in the end will he 
character and not a knowledge o! 
letters. 

(X)li RACK 

Human digmt} demands the cour¬ 
age to dclend oneseli. 

CRKATOR 

Religion is the tie that hinds one to 
oik's Creator, and whilst the bodv 


perishes, as it has to, religion persists 
even alter death. 

DKSTINY 

Man is tilt' maker ol his own destiny 
and I, there!ore, ask \ou to become 
makcis of \our own destiny. 

DISCIPLINK 

A student s life has been rightly like¬ 
ned to the life of a sanyasi. lie must 
he the embodiment of simple living 
and high thinking. He must he discip¬ 
line incarnate. His pleasuie is derived 
from his studies. 

KDUCATION 

Is not education tin* ail of drawing 
out full manhood of the children under 
training? 

KVIL 

In a strict!} scientific sense Cod is 
at tin' bottom of both good and evil. 


came a child among them Here is a 
fine example ol how childien thought 
Candhi]i was one of them. 

Once Bapu was writing a lettei 
when a child came and asked him 
whcthei he was called 'Bapu when he 
was small Bapu laughed and said, 
“\o, no At that lime, my people call¬ 
ed me eithei ‘Maim or ‘Mohan 01 
Mohaniya 

On hearing this, the small girl began 
calling him “Mohanixa, Mohaniya and 
bad all fun. 

Bapu loved childien so much that 
he alwass took great care of them, 
especialh their health, for he firmly 
believed that their body and mind 
should be pure so that when a child 
grows to manhood, he would have a 
strong character so as to serve his 


lamih. count]}, and the world in 
geneial Candhiji thought that a child 
remains healths because Ins mind is 
health} So, he laid down certain rules 
of discipline for children to follow. 

This shows how much care and pain 
he took lor children and how much he 
loved them I think eveiv parent should 
be like him If each patent can take 
as much pain as Oandhiji took for 
them, then each child will become a 
good citizen. Oui eountiy can then 
hope for a blight future. One recalls 
Scott’s words 

“(), }oung Lochinvar is come out 

of the west, 

Through all the wide Border 

his steed was the best 

And save his good broad sword.” 

Shefali B. Bhinjani (8) 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY 



O NE evening, when Pinkv's lathe? 

came home from work, he brought 
a parrot in a big cage. “Pinky,” he call¬ 
ed, “come and meet Tiya. He belongs 
to my director, Mr. Banerjee.” 

“Nomoshkar!” said the parrot. 
“I-cr-Namaskar,” said Pinky “Wow! 
He talks.” 

“Only Bengali, said bather, laugh¬ 
ing. 

Mother came in from the kitchen 
“If he is Mr. Banerjee s panot, what is 
he doing here?” 

“We aie to look after him for two 
weeks,” said Father. “Mr. Banerjee and 
his family have gone on a holiday.” 


“But l just don’t know how to look 
after a parrot,” said Mother. “Where do 
1 start?” 

“Khabar dao na, said the parrot. 

Mother nearly jumped. “Now, what 
does he mean by that?” 

Father took out a card. “Mr. Banerjee 
wiote down the meaning of all that 
Ti\a says. What was it? Khabar some¬ 
thing? Khabar Khabar .Ah, here 
it is It means ‘Cave me some food .” 

Pinky laughed and ran to get a fat 
green chilly for Tiya. 

A little later, over a cup of tea, Father 
read out the rest of the card. 
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Ke? Who is there? 

Jol Water 

Choi ehor, cUioie nao! 

Thiel, thiel eat eh hind 
Ai jaf Oh clear! 

“When* will Tiya stay?” asked 
Mother. 

Father said, “As a baby, Tiya hint 
his wings, so he can’t IK much. But he 
doesn’t like a cage either, except while 
going out lie’ll nerd a room all to him¬ 
self. 

They put Tiya in the guest-room 
Father hung up the cage and opened it 
Mother filled his feeding howl with 
more green chillies and a little chappati 
soaked m milk. And Fink) gave him 
water. 

“There now,’ said Father. “Fveiy- 
thing should he fine.” 

But it wasn’t. In the middle of the 
night. Pinky woke up screaming. “Mum¬ 
my, Papa, there’s someone in my 
room.” 

They grabbed a torch and ran, only 
to find Tiva sitting in front of a mouse 
hole saying, ‘Ke? Ke?’ 

Father burst out laughing. “lie’s only 


asking who is there. Poor chap. He must 
have heard a mouse.” 

Next morning, Mother got up early. 
She pul the kettle on for tea. But the 
moment she opened the fridge for milk, 
someone sciearned. ‘Chor ehor. Dhore 
nao.’ 

Father and Pinky came tumbling out 
of their beds. Mother was most annoy¬ 
ed. “That stupid bird," she said, “I’ve 
had no peace since it came. Let’s give 
it away.” 

“Ai fa 1 ” said a sad \oice. 'Ai ja\” And 
Fathei laughed so much that Mother 
had to join. 

But the leal ‘tamasha took place two 
dacs later Father and Pinky were out. 
Mother was taking hci breakfast when 
Tiya said, |ol 

Mothei looked at lus howl. ft was 
hall empty. She filled it. Tiva walked 
to Ins howl, dipped his beak into the 
water, but didn t dunk. Jol,’ he said. 

“There s jol foi you, said Mother. 

Tiya flew to the dining table. ‘Jol,’ 
lie scieeched And again, louder than 
before' Jol 1 Jol!’ 

Mother llnew away the water. She 
w'ashed the bowl and filled it again, 
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this time with water from the fridge. 
Once again Tiya walked to his bowl, 
dipped his beak in, but didn’t drink. 
'JOL!' he screamed so loudly that 
Mother nearly dropped the plate she 
was carrying to the kitchen. 

The rest of that morning Tiya follow¬ 
ed Mother around the house, screaming 
‘Jol! Joir Poor Mother just didn’t know 
what to do. 

At 12 o’clock, Mother’s friend Mrs. 
Goswami dropped in. Mother was very 
happy to see her. She made two huge 
glasses of nimbu-pani and they sat down 
to chat. 

But a minute later, Tiya alighted on 


Mrs. Goswami’s arm and began to gulp 
down her nimbu-pani. Mrs. Goswami 
shrieked. She dropped her glass, send¬ 
ing the nimbu-pani flying in all direc¬ 
tions. But strange to tell, Mother didn’t 
mind at all. She even laughed. “Last 
evening Pinky gave him some nimbu- 
pani,” she said, “and he’s been asking 
for more all morning. What a clever 
bird!” 

Tiya got what he wanted. And when 
he went back to Mr. Banerjee* he could 
say one Hindi word very clearly. 
‘Nimbu-pani’, he would scream. ‘NIM¬ 
BU-PANI.’ 

Pratibha Nath 


An Elephantine Problem ! 

Sundar, the circus elephant, one day strayed into the forest and 
lost his way. Can you lead him back to his tent? 
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Dear dearer dearest wireless sets, 

Ha! So what do you think of our 
new language? Have you all started 
speaking it? The thing is you should 
not speak it as if it is nonsense. You 
should speak it, like you speak any 
other proper language, using ups and 
downs (in your voice) and pauses and 
all that. Actuallv, vou should hear 
Raghu—he’s really very good. He uses 
names also in the middle, so it sounds 
like a real language. 

One day, we played a good trick on 
THING. Actually, we were both in a 
bad mood that day. Both Raghu’s 
mother and my mother had given us a 
terrible scolding. They were sitting 
together, when we came in after our 
inspection of the strange man s house 
(There was nobody there, so our visit 
was of no use. But, as Raghu says, we 
must always keep in practice). So we 
had crawled uncler the hedge, though 
we could have got in perfectly well 
through the gate, we peeped into all 
the closed windows and we tapped a 
few walls to see if they were hollow. 


I didn’t realise why we did this till I 
suddenly remembered one of the mys¬ 
tery books I had read, where the shoe 
of the man who had stolen the money 
had been put into a hollow wall. The 
shoe was an important clue because 
gosh, I nearly spoilt it all for 
you. Supposing you are reading that 
book now? Sorry, triple sorry. 

So, anyway, when we came into 
Raghu’s house, there were our two 
mothers sitting grimly like police ins¬ 
pectors. They were not even sitting on 
the sofa, they were sitting on two hard, 
straight backed chairs that looked just 
as angry as they themselves. 

“Where have you been?” asked one 
ot them, I think Raghu’s mother. 

“Oh, we’d just gone for a walk,” said 
Raghu very calmly. I must say, I can’t 
understand how Raghu can be so calm 
at these times. My legs were feeling 
like melting strawberry ice-cream. 

“For a walk, is it? And what kind of 
vegetation did you meet on the way?” 
asked Raghu’s mother. 
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I JLfj d "’‘ u n nde «tand her at all, all I 
there wnf P^°PfrIy and found 

the riel,* 3 Ur ^? hi his hair near 
d nt , Ca ‘V‘:‘ d 0n hix s| hrt were hits 

w L P kJT ! ,f r CaVeS ’ I""' 1 ’ * ravel ail<l 

whitt looked lske a dead s „,de, //;, 
f"“ were torn at the Lee(one 
knee) and lus hands were harking nil 

pLccs."° 1> aC “ a,Kl Maek h. other 


per cent would be a better calcula¬ 
tion. 

Don t answer back,” shouted Ra- 
jlhus mother. “You are getting to 


Y , ,. n 1 , ' avt> to look at Raghu 

t,lat \ ; a,d m .v mother sharplv. 
" arc looking much worse. At least 
forty-five per cent worse." 

“Forty-five per cent is ( (l „te a lot 
Aunty, said Maghu. "I think twe.it>’ 


^hit I am not answering hack/’ inter¬ 
rupted Raghu. “I am just demonstrat- 
uig a mathematical principle that two 
units equal in size and weight, will on 
comparison. 

How much did you get in vour last 
maths test, Raghu? asked his mother. 

"Forty per cent," answered Raghu, 
lather softly. 

“And you?" mv mother asked me. 




“I.... forty marks,” I said. 

There was silence for a minute, 
when I thought of all the big words 
that Raghu knew and how clever he 
was, and why he didn’t come first in 
class. I don’t know what Raghu was 
thinking. And anyway, 1 couldn’t even 
ask him, because our mothers sudden¬ 
ly let loose such a torrent of scolding 
and shoutings and head shakings that 
we were both—even Raghu—complete- 
lv Hooded. 

★ 

Afterwaids, when we had washed 
and cleaned (my mother made me use 
antiseptic lotion) and done our home¬ 
work and told our mothers five times 
that we had finished, we were allow¬ 
ed to go out again. Rut not for more 
than ten minutes, my mother called 
out from behind. “And then you come 
and do some revision. 


Ugh! Revision! Maths! History! Ugh! 
Ugh! Ughughugh! 

“What we must establish,” said Ra- 
ghu, “is a rule wherein those who 
want to clutter their minds with studies 
must. .” And then.... “Ka kitu- 
phunjakeemale,” he suddenly began. 

“Eh? 1 asked, quite puzzled. 

“Baby kipulaka galirkephinamunfa,” 
he said. 

Because he said Baby, I caught on 
and suie enough, walking on the other 
side ol the road were THING, Baby, 
and mv little brother with his ball. As 
we watched. Baby said something to 
THING and then went off with my 
brother and his ball. 

“Gome on, said Raghu, snatching 
at im hand. 

“Eh?” I said again. Really, my brains 
had got quite dull—must have been all 


that homework. But Raghu pulled me 
ac ross the road to where THING was 
standing, with his fat smile and his 
clean WHITE hanky. 

“Hi, hello,” THING said. "Pard me, 
you fells are looking rather washed 
out.” And he started laughing in his 
silly, high voice. “lie, he, he, hee 
heehee.” 

“Pinkunapane, piputahukude Per¬ 
ky? asked Raghu, looking at me. 

Thank goodness, I understood at 
last. “Iglakagi pa,” I answered trying 
not to laugh. 

THING looked at both of us, cpiite 
amazed. 

“Rimpini katlu, mekarapha, thufa- 
lemu kenchuneevaa pe,” said Raghu. 

“Uli, uh,” I said, nodding my head. 

I couldn’t think of any words. 

“Savon kali pipudi katcha duinpa- 
di, ’ continued Raghu, staring at 
THING’S lace. Then, he suddenly 
leaned forward and drummed one of 
TIIING’s big, fat cheeks. “Dunida 
dumda kislen kagila Perky? 

But hefoie I could answer, THING 
had started shouting. “What is all this 
nonsense? My face is not a drum. And 
what game have you two cooked up?” 

Raghu shook his head sadly and 


looked at me. "Puttikanchu Ampulese 
Kimpalempa; Tsk Tsk Tsk,” he said. 

“What? What?” shouted THING. 

“Sorry,” said Raghu. “Golden words 
are not repeated. There is a saying in 
the Ampulese language — Miputtika- 
chila, Kerinaanaber.’ 

“What does that mean?” asked 
THING still shouting. He had forgot¬ 
ten his abbreviation and his accent by 
now. “What does that string of non¬ 
sense mean?” 

“Not anything very nice,” answered 
Raghu. “Come, Perky, mipultaname 
pichutu homework melaka.” 

We left THING still standing on the 
pavement, mouth open, his WHITE 
hanky getting dirty, dirtier, and dirtier 
on the ground. 

* 

Later that evening, Raghu told me 
he saw Baby l<x)king into an encyclo¬ 
paedia, and searching for Ampulese. 

★ 

Raghu and I talk Ampulese almost 
all the time. Neither of us know what 
the other is saying, but it keeps us, as 
Raghu says, in good practice. 

Mipulakkci gigugigu 



THE [ALPHABET 


The alphabet is the brick 
by which we build 
the beautiful palaces 
of language. 

It is a symbol 
representing 
a specific movement 
of the human tongue. 

It stands for a sound 


which isolated may mean 
nothing, 

but when grouped with other 
of its brethren 
may express 

the magnificent working 
of the human brain. 

Shams Abdul Rehman Khwaja 
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KIDDY 

BANK 

Andhra Bank 


7 *6 5 


Your T ricky 
Little Bank 

KIDDY 

BANK 


One night . A robber enters house 


Suddenly kicks the Heers the jingling, picks 
Kiddy Bank lying down it up end tries to open 



Rita and Reju awaken at the noise Tip-toe to see . Tugs it hard . but .. 



For details contact your nearest Andhra Bank branch. 
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A new book for 

my birthday 


AUCOBANK 

PASSBOOK 
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A gift that begets gifts. 

That's my UCOBANK 
Pass Book. 

Thanks for the thought Mum! 
And 'thank you' UCOBANK 
for multiplying my little 
savings. 

® United Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank round the corner 


UCtyC*S-6»ftu 

























A STORY ABOUT 


A STONE AND A SONG 


I T all started one day when Jagdish hailed 
Mrinalini on the road. 

“Hi!” shouted Jagdish. 

“Hi!” shouted Mrinalini. She smiled. “What 
brings you this way?” 

“I’m supposed to deliver this message,” 
Jagdish patted an envelope peeping out of his 
shirt pocket, “to somebody here. Can you 
direct me?” 

“Sure!” said Mrinalini and did so. 

“And what brings you here?” Jagdish asked 
in his turn. 

“Music class,” said Mrinalini briefly. 

“Oh!” said Jagdish with respect. 

Mrinalini was the musical star of the school. 
There was no school function without at least 



one song by Mrinalini. In fact, she was rehears* 
ing a classical piece for a programme just three 
weeks from then. 

As curiosity overrode respect, he asked, 
“How many classes do you have a week?” 

“Two,” replied Mrinalini. “....Oooh” she 
gasped, as she spotted a brown dog. Mrinalini 
was afraid of dogs and this dog took a distinct 
pleasure in barking at her and chasing her to 
the end of the road. He would then stand pant¬ 
ing, his tongue sticking out, while a big grin of 
victory stretched across his face from ear to ear. 

“I’m scared of dogs,” she explained some¬ 
what unnecessarily to Jagdish, as her eyes 
swiftly assessed all avenues of escape. Jagdish’s 
chivalrous instincts were aroused and he flung a 
stone at the dog. The dog yelped and withdrew. 
But not because the stone had hurt him. As a 
matter of fact, the stone hit a portly gentleman 
of generous proportions on the leg. The gentle¬ 
man turned his angry eyes on Jagdish as only 
portly gentlemen hit on their legs can. The eyes 
turned and rested on Mrinalini, too. The angry 
look j>ecame angrier as a scowl came over the 
gentleman’s face. Jagdish fled, all chivalry for¬ 
gotten. Mrinalini, already poised for flight, 
though for different reasons, followed suit. 

“Oh, my!” they panted after a few minutes. 

“Thank God he didn’t follow us!” 

“He couldn’t have even if he tried!” 

“Ha...ha. .ha. .ha...!!!” they laughed with 
relief and parted. 

The relief was, however, short-lived for 
Mrinalini. She began to worry and wonder if 
she might ever run into that gentleman again. 
She certainly would, if he lived in^the same 
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neighbourhood, and she had to go twice a week 
for her music lessons! 

The class she had once looked forward to 
with so much pleasure suddenly became un¬ 
pleasant. And her fear of the brown dog only 
added to her misery. 

Mr. Iyer, her music teacher, was surprised 
by her lack of interest. “Aren’t you well?” he 
asked her. 

“Oh, I’m all right," she mumbled. 

“You look frightened,” he said, making a 
shrewd guess. 

“Oh, no,” she shook her head hastily. 

“Look what you’ve done,” she grumbled 
later to Jagdish at school. "I’m scared that man 
will recognize mo and complain to my father!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Jagdish, suitably remorse¬ 
ful. "Really, 1 am. But I say, I only hit him 
on the leg. It couldn’t be serious!” 

“It’s easy for you. You aren’t going that way 
twice a week!” 

“It’s easy for you, too. You aren’t the one 
who threw the stone!" 

Well that was true. But Mrinalini, being 
Mrinalini, had to worry. To make things worse, 
she saw the portly gentleman another day near 
her music teacher’s house. Mrinalini was terri¬ 
fied lest he should see her. Luckily he didn’t. 

But that wasn’t the worst. She was about to 
knock at Mr. Iyer’s door another day, when she 
happened to glance through the window and 
saw the same gentleman. No doubt he was 
complaining. Mrinalini fled. 

“I’m stopping my music lessons!” she 
announced at home. 

“Why?” asked her mother, wonderstruck. 

“Can’t cope with school lessons and music 
classes,” she muttered. 

“You didn’t find it difficult all these days!” 
her father exclaimed. 


“No. But it is difficult now,” she said, 
avoiding his eyes. 

“Have you told Mr. Iyer? What did he say?” 

“No...not yet.” 

“Thank God. You silly girl. We’ll sort it 
out. Arc you going to sing that Sindhubhairavi 
piece, * Anupamacharita, Srilalita ’, at school? Or 
aren’t you doing that either?” 

“Yes, but no classes afterwards,” she said, 
a stubborn look on her face. 

Since there were only two more days to the 
programme and no class in between, her parents 
kept quiet. Only her mothei muttered now and 
then, ‘What has got into the girl now?’ 

The big day dawned, and then slowly rolled 
into evening. The stage was set and all arrange¬ 
ments made. Parents and well-wishers crowded 
into the modest auditorium. They bravely clap¬ 
ped for dances, laughed at skits, and watched 
kindly as children staggered through a play. 

“And now,” announced the compere, “we 
bring you our one and only Mrinalini!" 

There was enthusiastic clapping as Mrinalini 
emerged from the,wings and sat on the stage 
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with her ‘sruti’ box. The auditorium was dark 
and the artistes could only make out those 
seated in the first two or three rows. Mrinalini, 
as was her habit, looked straight into the back 
of the audience where it was dark and began 
the high notes of Sindhubhairavi. 

“Anupama Charita, Srilalita 

Her voice floated high and low and wove a 
gentle spell that bound the audience. The faint 
buzz of conversation ceased and Mrinalini’s 
voice rose like the wafts of smoke that come 
from incense and fill the room to charm the 
senses and give joy. And then she saw him! 
In the first row, right at the end of the row, was 
the portly gentleman. The only difference was 
he was now wearing spectacles. It was only her 
faultless and diligent rehearsing that helped 
her through the rest of the song. 

Mrinalini rose to a loud and appreciative 
clapping. She threw a ‘namaste’ in thanks to the 
audience and went in. Her imagination worked 
overtime as she visualised the angry gentleman 
and herself with head bowed in shame. She 
hardly heard the congratulations her friends 
gave her as she left the wings and bumped into 
Jagdish. 

“Jagdish,” she whispered frantically. “He’s 
here! In the audience!” 

“Who?” asked Jagdish innocently. A light¬ 
hearted chap, he forgot such things as hitting 
people with stones the very same day. 

“That man! The one you hit with the stone!” 

“Oooh!” Jagdish’s eyes went round. “He 
can’t do anything!” he mumbled. “Anyway, if 
anybody asks, say I did it,” he quavered. 

To make a long story short, the portly gentle¬ 
man finally caught Mrinalini and hei parents 
as they prepared to leave. Jagdish hovered a 
little away somewhat uneasily. 

“Your daughter sings very well. My 
congratulations!” he smiled. 

‘Here it comes now!’ Mrinalini braced her¬ 
self. 

OCTOBER 1980 


“Oh, thank you...” said Mrinalini’s father, 
beaming with pride. 

“Yes... and do you know it was my brother 
who composed that song! He is dead these 
fifteen years, but this is exactly the way he 
used to sing it. Many versions have grown 
around it, but this is the original, authentic 
one...” There was a strange expression of happi¬ 
ness on the gentleman’s face as be seemed to 
remember his brother singing the song. Mrina¬ 
lini gaped as he continued. 

“I heard her singing one day. I wanted to 
go in and meet her and the music teacher the 
same day, but you see I’d broken my spectacles 
some two weeks back and there was some 
trouble in getting another pair. I don’t know 
how you feel about these things, but I feel 
positively naked without my specs!” He paused 
and beamed at them. 

Mrinalini’s father, who had never worn 
spectacles any day in his life, agreed enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “Quite!” he nodded. “Quite!” 

“I went there later,” continued the portly 
one, “but it seems she didn’t come for class 
that day. We thought she was not well, perhaps. 

I hope you are in good health?” he turned to 
Mrinalini courteously. 

“Oh yes,” she breathed, “oh yes!” 

“Well, one of the directors on the school 
board is a friend'of mine and I invited myself 
to the function just to hear Mrinalini. Mrinalini, 
isn’t it? Sweet name...sweet voice...” 

Another round of smiles. Mrinalini thought, 
dazed, ‘Oh my goodness! He wouldn’t have 
recognized me anyway since he wasn’t wearing 
specs. And how scared I was!’ She felt a bit 
ashamed at her relief but had no time to think, 
for the kindly though’’portly old gentleman was 
saying, “I hope you will permit me to tape the 
song. I can almost see my brother again....” 

Mrinalini smiled happily. So did everyone 
else as they arranged a date for the recording. 

Only poor Jagdish couldn’t understand how 
any one could feel happy about a stone hitting 
him! 

Subhadra Krishna/nurthy 
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Juneli at St. Avila’s 

THE STORY SO FAR 


It’s term-time again, and Juneli is feeling 
rather sad-happy. Ilapjttj at the thought of 
meeting her school-friends again at St. Avila’s 
and sad at having to leave her father, 
Mr. Choudhury, behind. The house keeper 
Bindu, who is also the motherless Junelis 
elderly companion, luis a tough time trying 
to get Juneli to pack her cases and mark her 
dresses according to the strict St. Avila- 
spccifications. Juneli, of course, is trying to 
do everything together — eat guavas while 
sitting on the guava tree in the woods be¬ 
hind their house: folloxo Bindu’s instructions; 
and chatter to her father, non-stop, about 

Chapter 2 

J UNELI looked back wistfully as their 
car swished om of the gate into the 
narrow winding road, with huge trees on 
either side. Mr. Choudhury, looked at her, 
realising just how she felt at that moment. 

“You’re very quiet, Juneli,” he said after 
a while “I thought vou were literally count¬ 
ing moments to go back to vour lieloved 
St. Avila’s!” 

“Well, I was!” said Juneli with a sigh. 
“I’m extremely happy to be going back, of 
course! But I hated saying good-bye to 
Bindu, Juno, Duke and eveiybody, and I 
hate to be away from you, too! I wish l 
could have both—home and St. Avila’s—at 
the same time!” 

“Well, you can’t!’ said Mr. Choudhury 
laughing. “But you can enjoy both at 
different times. Cheer up! I’ll be along to 
look you up this week-end!” 

Juneli cheered up at cnee. She loved her 
school and the companionship of all her 
friends, which was still such a novel experi- 


St. Avila’s. She tells him about Mother 
Superior, the impossibly dressed Mr. Bagchl, 
Sister Evelina, her friends Rita Kapur and 
Itui Sen. She wonders whether there will be 
new faces at St. Avila’s that term, when a 
letter from Dr. Dastidar tells Mr. Choudhury 
that lie was setuling his daughter to the same 
school, while Ina’s hotter to Juneli says her 
cousin, too, would be coming to St. Avila’s 
that term. So there’s plenty to look forward 
to.. but, in the meantime, Juneli is more 
interested in a game of badminton with her 
father. 

Now read on . 

: Reunion 

cncc for her. And she was indeed lucky to 
have her home so near, unlike many of her 
friends who lived so far away that they 
never saw their patents at all during term 
time. 

“I expect Dastidar will be there long be¬ 
fore us,” said Mi. Choudhury changing the 
subject. 

“Kalinipong is a long way off, isn’t it?” 
said Juneli “I wonder what made them 
choose a school so far away?” 

“Well, I commended St. Avila’s and told 
him how happy you were here. In any case, 
he didn’t like Urvashi’s pievious school and 
wanted a change for her.” 

“She is sure to love St. Avila's," said 
Juneli with conviction. “No one can help it, 
unless she is peculiar!” 

Just then they arrived at the school gate. 
Juneli sprang out of the ear to open it. The 
parlour door stood ajar and Mother Bene- 
dicta was at the steps, welcoming the fresh 
arrivals. She smiled at Juneli and greeted 
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Mr. Choudhury in her usual cordial man* 
ner. "We’re very happy to have Juneli back, 
Mr. Choudhury," she said, “I hope you’re 
now reconciled to leaving her with us?” 

“Oh yes!” said Mr. Choudhury. "Juneli 
was eagerly looking forward to coming back 
to her beloved school!" 

He said good-bye to Juneli. She was al¬ 
ready surrounded by a crowd of friends. 
Juneli waved to her father. She turned as 
her friend and classmate, Rita Kapur, 
thumped her on the back. “It’s good to see 
you again, Juneli,” she said. "Come on, let’s 
go and start unpacking, or Sister Dierdre 
will have something to sav, to sav noth¬ 
ing of Esther and Mary!” 

Sister Dierdre was in charge of the hoard¬ 
ers, and Esther and Mary were her assist¬ 
ants. Esther was thin and wore black spec¬ 
tacles. Marv was round and chubbv. As 
Rita Kapur put it, Esther seemed to have 
eyes all round her face and never missed a 
thing. Mary was more easy-going, but could 
be very cutting when the need arose. Both 
Rita and Juneli slept in the green dormitory 



and, luckily for them, Mary was in charge 
of it! 

As Juneli and Rita walked hand-in-hand 
towards the hostel, they met Ina and Latha 
rushing towards the same destination. “Hi 
Ina!” called out Juneli, “Hi Latha! Did you 
spend all the holidays practising dance- 
steps?” 

Latha, who was a \oiv talented dancer, 
grinned. “Well, did you spend your’s chas¬ 
ing rabbits^” she asked in turn. 

Before Juneli could think of .a reply, there 
came a disgmnllcd grunt behind them and 
someone said m a whining voice, “How 
honibh dull everything looks after home!” 

"Balbinder!” cried everyone together. 
“When did YOU arrive? A whole day early, 
too!” 

Balbindei was the ‘mother’s darling’ of 
the entile class and made a fuss over every 




single thing! Being an only child, she was 
atrociously spoilt at home. But all the friend- 
ly egging that she received from her 
friends had toned her down during term 
time. 

Some girls had already arrived at the 
green dormitory and were putting their 
things in order. Juneli looked about her 
with admiring eyes. She loved her own 
room in her house-among-thc-woods, but 
sharing a doimy witli friends was much 
more fun! The dormitory was a laige, airy 
room with soft, pastel green walls. The floor 
was dark, too. The cui tains weie of green- 
and-ercam printed material, and all the beds 
had the same grcen-and-wlntc check bed¬ 
covers. 

"Any new girls in our dormy?” asked Ina, 
sitting on the window-scat. 

Rosita, who had ahead)' finished unpack¬ 
ing, shook her head and said, “None that 1 
know of!” 

‘But Swati has been pul into anothei 
dormy this term,” said Shaimila from an¬ 
other corner. “That means there is a new 
girl coming in heic. ’ 

“I wonder who it’ll be,” said I.atha look¬ 
ing uiund her. “Good gracious! What on 
earth arc you doing, Balbindcr? Not curling 
\our hair, suiely!” 

“I am!” said Balbindcr defiantly. “Mummy 
says I look lovel) with curls.” 

“But, I sav, you can’t use curling-pins and 
rolleis in school!” cried Ina. 

“Who says I can’t? Curling-pins aren’t 
‘make-up’! Even Sister Dierdre can’t object 
to them,” said Balbindcr in an obstinate 
voice. 

Everyone was so engrossed in Balbin- 
der’s latest obsession that they did not hear 
the lunch bell. Latha and Rosita were busy 
arguing, while Ina sketched Balbinder wrest¬ 
ling with a dozen curlers! Ina had a remar¬ 
kable gift for sketching people, which some¬ 
times led to trouble. 

Just then Mary peeped into the room. 
“Arguing still?” she asked, as she walked 


inside. “The whole lot of you will get a 
shouting from Sister Dierdre if you’re late 
for your very first meal!” Then she stopped 
abruptly at the sight of Balbinder. 

‘Balbindcr!” she cried. “What’re you do¬ 
ing with )our hair?” 

“Curling it," said Balbinder in a sulky 
voice. 

“What! Do you mean to say you’ve made 
yourself so untidy ON PURPOSE?” said 
Mary, pietending to be astonished. “You 
look just like a poicupinc, with your hair 
rigged out like that!” 

Even one giggled. Balbinder hated to be 
laughed at! She pulled out the pins furi¬ 
ously. 

“Come on!” said Juneli to her friends. 
“Weie going to be terribly late as it is, 
and I’m famished!” They made a beeline 
lor the dining room, chattering at the top 
of their voices. Tilings were rather go-as- 
)ou-plcasc on the first day, and everyone 
made the most of it! Once the school re¬ 
opened, the mles weie all rigidly kept. 

St. Avila’s believed in providing simple, 
wholesome meals. But everything was usu¬ 
ally quite tasty, so that few girls had any 
need for grumbling. Some girls, of course, 
grumbled fiom slieei habits. Like Balbin¬ 
der. Poonam Punwani was another. She 
came from a very rich home, and her way 
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of showing it was to sneer at everyone and 
everything! 

“We still don’t know who the new girl in 
the dormy is!” said Juneli, munching her 
fourth ‘chappati’. “This chutney is simply 
delicious! Do \ou think we could learn to 
make it in our cooking class?” 

“No fears! said a senior from another 
table. “Not after the treat you folks dished 
out to us last term!” 

Everyone burst out laughing, while Juneli 
and her friends turned veiy red. They had 
been taught how to make a vegetable stew 
the previous term. Hut instead ol thicken¬ 
ing it with barley, they had used bleaching 
powder by mistake! The entire school had 
ragged them mercilessly about it, and it 
was doubtful if they would be given an¬ 
other chance this term. 

“Come on, Juneli!” said Rita as soon as 


"lunch was over. “Let’s go and grab the 
swings. We shan’t have any chance at all 
once the kids turn up.” 

“Yes,” said Juneli readily. “Come on, Ina, 
Latha and Rosita, let’s go to the play* 
ground.” 

Just then Mary came into the room. 
“Juneli!” she said. "Mother Benedicta wants 
)ou in the parlour.” 

“Cood Cod!” exclaimed Rita, “What on 
earth have you been up to?” 

Juneli shook her head, looking as surpris¬ 
ed as her friends. 

“You’d better liuny up,” said Mary. 

“Yes, Mary,” said Juneli and ran towards 
the door. 

Swapna Dutta 

(To be continued) 


MY COUSIN 


1 1IAVE a naughty cousin. She is 
very small. Her name is Vitlhya. 
She is la years old. Her birthday is on 
the 3rd of September. Dear me! I 
don’t know what 1 will teach her. If 
it is ABC, all that I get from her 
mouth is, “Eii kudae valad” (play with 
me). If 1, 2, 3, her answer is “Nay 
nalla pappa’’ (dog is a good boy). I 
sweat. She always goes and touches 
Caesar, our dog. 

What a ‘bore’ she is! I mean what 
I say. She cries, she laughs, and she 
fusses over herself only. Doing this to 
others is prohibited to her. But she 
does all this to her father, uncle, and 
smallest uncle. Scribbling is her favour¬ 


ite pastime. Sitting on her uncle’s lap, 
paper ready, she calls out, “Pena Kod- 
du” (Give me a pen). Bath she hates. 
Sitting in the bathroom, with cold 
water pouring over her head, she 
cries, “Kulika vendam” (I don’t want 
to bathe). She fusses a lot—to eat her 
food, to bathe, and, of course, to be 
taken away from Caesar. One thing 
she likes a lot is to sleep. Another is 
to go for walks, especially if Caesar 
comes along. 

Although she is bad, she is loveable. 
One of her joys is to lie carried about 
in somebody’s arms! 

Lavanya Srinivasan (7) 
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BRITAIN : The prototype of a teles¬ 
copic camera that can “see” nearly 
14 billion years back through time 
has been delivered for tests to the 
European Space Agency. The 
camera will help scientists to test 
the “bigbang” theory of the origin 
of the universe. One clement of the 
telescope alone is nearly 13 metres 
long! The telescope has also a minor 
3.4 metres in diameter. It will be 
launched aboard a spacecraft by 
NASA (National Aeronautics and 



Space Administration) in 1984. 
“With the space telescope,” said 
Prof. Robert Wilson, instructor in 
astronomy at the University of Lon¬ 
don, “we will be able to see 90% 
back in time.” 

U.S.A.: Two American astrophysicists 
are reported to have found a new 



star hotter than any other one. Prof. 
Summer Starrfield of Arizona Uni¬ 
versity, who directed the research 
along with Mr. John McGraw, said 
the star produced variable radiation, 
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but it is very bright and very hot. A 
star cannot stay that way for very 
Jong, so it is probably cooling and, as 
it cools, the way it pulsates will 
change. The body was first sighted 
in 1979 with a new multiple mirroi 
telescope. Current astronomical theo¬ 
ries will be tested by studying its 
evolution, but this may take even 
10 years, he added. 

INDIA: The Bombay Natural Ilistoiv 
Society has caught a rare giant 
liohber Crah in the uninhabited 



what he wants to say and the phone 
transforms his message into electri¬ 
cal impulses received at a telephone 
exchange, then reads out the mes¬ 
sage to the person the deaf subscri¬ 
ber is ‘speaking’ to. The exchange also 
relays any spoken messages to the 
deaf person’s phone where they are 
transformed into writing. West Ger¬ 
many has a special telephone direc¬ 
tory for the deaf, listing the 750 
silent connections. 

HUNGARY: Bored monkey s in a zoo 
in Veszprem, Hungary, can now 
watch TV in their cages to prevent 
them from catching colds and other 
winter afflictions. Zoo-keepers fear 
that the winter may see a drop in the 
number of visitors, and this would 
leave the monkeys inactive and make 
them susceptible to colds. They keep 
the television blaring from morning 


South Sentinel island during a ie- 
cent expedition led by Dr. Salim Ah 
to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
The animal owes its name to a popu¬ 
lar lrelief among zoologists that it 
can climb coconut trees, pluck coco¬ 
nuts, break open the shell, and eat 
the kernel! It is 2 ft (61 cm) in cir¬ 
cumference, and its legs are more 
than a foot (30 cm) long. 

W. GERMANY: West Germany has 
installed 750 private telephones for 
deaf subscribers and those suffering 
from speech defects. A deaf person 
‘speaking’ on his phone types out 



to late at night. The monkeys enjoy 
football matches the most, especially 
where they can scream along with a 
crowd. 

(Compiled by Suresh K. Anjum) 
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THE SKIPPER 


H I! Do you know I am a skipper? 
How? When? Why? 

Questions usually leave me in tight 
corners. I don’t like the questions the 
teacher puts me. He expects me to give 
the correct answer to every question he 
asks. And, mind you, he is a storehouse 
of questions. lie never runs out of 
them. He should be called Question 
Box! 

When I give him the right answer, 
lie beams happily and tells me T am 
a bright l>oy. 

But when I give him the wrong ans¬ 
wer, he turns red with rage. He shouts 
at me. He calls me a fool. At times he 
asks me to go and stand by the wall, 
facing the wall. At other times, he sends 
a note to Papa, complaining that I am 
not taking interest in my studies. Then 
Papa loses his temper. lie scolds me 
He even threatens to beat, me. (Thank 
Cod, he has never carried out this 
threat.) 

1 don’t mind your questions. I know 
the right answers. Even if I don't know 
the answers, 1 am not worried. You 
can’t force me to stand facing the wall 
tor an horn or two. You can’t complain 
to Papa either. 

Come on, ask all the questions you 
want to. I will answer them. I may not 
give you the answers rightaway. In¬ 
stead, I may invite you to play the 
game GUESOME. Remember I taught 
> ou last month how to play the game. 
Let’s play it. Let me see how good you 
are at guessing. Ask your questions one 
by one. All of you will get your turn. 
Right? 

The girl with the skipping rope seems 
impatient. Maybe she wants to skip 


along and be a skipper. Let us not keep 
her waiting. (In fact, I won’t keep her 
waiting. She is my sister Mallika. Come 
on, Mallika. Guess how I am a skipper. 
“You can never be a skipper. Only girls 
skip. Not boys. Understand? ’ says Mal¬ 
lika. She pouts and makes fun of me. 

Mallika says I can’t skip. That’s non¬ 
sense. These days girls are playing 
football and volleyball and basketball 
and tennis and cricket and what not. 
Why, an 18-vear-old girl in Spain is 
training to lie a bullfighter! Another 
16-year-old British girl wants to enter 
the boxing ring. She wants to lie the 
Mohammad Ali among women. If 
girls can do all these tilings, why 
should 1 not skip and be a skipper? I 
can skip better than Mallika. I can skip 
non-stop with a score of hundred. That, 

1 think, is not a bad score. 

Well, I admit I am not hopping and 
skipping with the help of a rope. Sorry, 
Mallika. Your guess is wiong. 

“I know, says a sharp voice. I turn 
round and see my brother Shankar. 
He says, “I know you are a lwirn skip¬ 
per. You skip food every time Mama 
prepares sweets or ice-creams or pas¬ 
tries or other delicacies. Then you re¬ 
fuse to take rice or chapatis. You keep 
a large part of your stomach empty. 
Later you fill yourself up with sweets 
or ice-creams. And you become sick 
the next day, but that never bothers 
you. You an* a skipper, my dear Kaju. 
You are a skipper, all right, a skipper 
of food.” 

At the moment 1 am not talking of 
that tv pc of skipping. Sorry, Shankar: 
You’ve failed to make the right guess. 

“I know why you are a skipper,” says 
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one of my classmates. Come on, Balu, 
Make a guess.” 

“I know how you skip classes to 
watch some match. How many times 
have I seen you quietly jumping out 
of the window and running off to the 
grounds to watch a cricket match or a 
loot Hall match. That is why you are a 
skipper. Am 1 right?” 

No, my dear Balu. You too aie 
wrong. I am not teferring to that kind 
of skipping, either. 

There is Shalu, the girl next door, 
from whom I borrow books. She says, 
“1 know, Kaju. I know why you are a 
skipper. You skip pages when you lead 
a book. I have seen you finish a 2(X)- 
page book in two hours. Nobody can 
do it without skipping. That is why 
you are a skipper. I think 1 have made 
the coirect guess.” 

Sorr\ r , Shalu, I may be skipping the 
pages of books. I don’t deny that. Why 
should I read pages which have no 
action? 

But at the moment I am a skipper 
of a diffeienl kind. 1 am referring to 
the skipping I did with the August 
issue of Children's World. My article 
did not appear in it. That's what has 
made me a ‘skipper ! 

Why did I skip? 1 won’t tell you 
I II let you guess. 

A big burly boy, standing a little 
farther away, shouts: “Baju, you skip¬ 
ped because you could not find a suit¬ 
able subject. You ran short of ideas. 
That is it. And you became a skipper. 
Don’t make it appear like a world-shak¬ 
ing event.” 

I feel like hitting him. I control my¬ 
self. I tell him, “You are jealous. You 
are as old as I and you have not got 
even a single line of yours in print. 
That is why you tell me I can’t write.” 

Why, then, did I skip the August 


issue and lrecomc a skipper? You may 
make any guess. 

Ah, you insist I must tell you the 
answer? Well, I skipped the issue and 
thus became a skipper because... .ah, 
says the Editor, “Mum’s the word.” I 
tell him that you, my readers, will die 
of curiosity. He laughs and tells me, 
“Then your readers must be cats, be¬ 
cause curiosity only kills cats.” 

0 

R.K. Murthi 


Baffling, eh ? 

Where can a man buy a cap for 

his knee, 

Or a key lor the lock of his hair? 
Can his eyes be called a school, 
Because there are pupils there? 

In the ciown of his head 
What gems are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 
Can he use in building the roof of 

his mouth 

The nails on the ends of liis toes? 
Can the crook of his elbow be sent 

to jail? 

If so what did it do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder 

blades— 

l will be hanged to know, do you? 
(Jan he sit in the shade of the palm 

of his hand. 

Or licat the drum in his ear? 

Can the calf of his leg eat the corn 

on his toe? 

If so why not grow on the ear? 

Anon 
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THREE : HE GOES AFTER GANGSTERS 


S IIAMBU’s fame' soon spread in the en¬ 
tire town. Even Inspector Copalan, wlio 
sneeied at Shambu’s unbecoming appeal - 
ance, came to like and respect him. 

One evening, as Shambu was strolling m 
the market place, Gopalan walked up to him. 
“Come on, Mr. Shambu, come with me to 
the police station.” 

“What for?” 

“Oh,” the Inspector smiled, “I’m not arrest¬ 
ing you. I need your help.” 

“Tell me, what is it all about?” said Sham¬ 
bu impatiently. 

As they made their wav to the police sta¬ 
tion. Copalan explained in whispeis. “Of late, 
a gang of robbers has been active in this 
town. Howevei, thev don’t look robbers and 

thev don’t 10b m the usual wav. They aie 
•> * » 

wcll-diessed, and move in high society. They 
manage to coiner wealthy men and loot 

them. We’ve not so far been able to lay out 

hands on even one of them.” 

“Ilm—" Shambu mciely stroked his nose. 
“Now," continued Copalan, “I want the 

help of someone who looks rather, shall I say, 
stupid. The robber should feel, ‘Here’s some¬ 
one I can easily fool.’ But behind the foolish 
face, the man should have wits to outwit the 
gang. And I know you are the right person, 
Mr. Shambu.” 

At the police station, Inspector Copalan 
offered a seat to Shambu with some rever¬ 
ence. 

“Tell me how I can be of help to you,” 
Shambu said confidently. 


“Oh. it s simple I want you to be well 
di essed and move m high ciieles, pietending 
as if von it' a \ei\ wealthy peison,” said 
Copalan and he opened a diawer in his desk 
and chew out a wad of notes. “Here’s some 
cash foi v on to stait acting vour new role. 
The gangsteis will, sooner or later, approach 
you. That’s when vou have to use vour wits 
and get the gangsteis to me.” 

‘Ilovv ,J ’ Shambu wondeied, but nodded his 
head wisely 

“But, \ ou’ve to be veiy, very careful, as 
they air .ill Iriiiblr people,” warned Inspec¬ 
tor Copal "I shall piovide vou with two 
plainelothrsnirii who will alwavs bo with 
you.” 

Shambu now bieathed a sigh of relief. 

“The moment you need tlieii help, you just 
have to stioke vour chin, like this.” Copalan 
stroked his chin and so did Shambu. “They’ll 
at once come to vour aid. I hope everything 
is cleai to you." 

“Yes,” said Shambu, though he actually 
did not have the faintest idea. 

The next morning Shambu was a new per¬ 
son altogether. Even his mother could not 
recognise him foi a moment. He was smartly 
clad in a rich tweed suit, with a matching 
silk tie and shiny leather shoes. A black wig 
adorned his balding head. He walked with 
his head m the air. He got into a taxi and 
went to the best icstaurant in town and 
ordered the most expensive lunch. It ended 
up in a fat bill, but he paid it with a care¬ 
less wave of hand, whisking out crisp new 
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notes from a snake-skin purse. lie then went ' bu stood up ready to move away from there, 
to tli<* host cinema, bought a ticket for the lie did not want to be seen in the park seat- 

dress circle, and spent three luxurious houis ed next to a young lady, 

tu air-conditioned comfort. “Oh, please don’t go away,” she said. “It 

Soon Shamlm forgot the purpose of all this seems as though I’m chiving you away, 

oxtiavaganco. In a couple of days he he Please he seated, I shall go away.” 

came totally inuneised m this newfound “No, no, young lad). Enjoy jourself in the 
comloit. No gangstci came his wav to remind park. It’s lime I went home.” 
him ol his duty! “Please,” she implored, “do sit for a little 

On the fouilh day, Shamlm felt a little while moie. I leel bad to see you go away 

diflcieut. lbs stomach refused to digest anv just as I come. J shall not disturb your 

moie noli lood He longed foi the simple thoughts.” « 

food and meagie comloits he was used to Shamlm sat down reluctantly, and looked 
at home. He was badly m need of some cxci- the othei way. Soon he heard the sound of 

cise, so lie went out foi a long walk and a muffled sob. It came from the >oung lady 

finally loathed his fasounte park. He sat and it jneieed his heart. He turned towards 

down on a bench under a free and icfaxed her and found hei sobbing cpiietly. 

with bis t >es closed. “What’s the mattei, voung lady? What 

'Their is no ti.ice ol the gang, and I’ve makes sou so sacP Clan I be of any help to 

spent almost all the money (lopalan gave me. yoiP" asked Shamlm lie had a soft heart 

What ne\l v ’’ Shamlm wondered. Prescntl) lie and could not lieai to see the pretty young 

(cit the jnesenee ol anothei person on the lady ciy. 

bench, lie hall opened his ewes and gkmc “What’s the use of telling you about my 
ed sideways. It was a soilin' woman. Sham- misfortune’^ Please don’t ask ” 
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“I shall not go, young lady, till I hear your 
sad tale. I must find a way of helping you.” 

The girl now covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed louder. 

“Come on, you must tell me,” coaxed 
Shambu. 

“I’ve run away from home,” said the weep¬ 
ing girl, “from my father and mother, be¬ 
cause a smart young boy named Mancha*- 
promised to marry' me. He brought me to this 
town and said we coukl live happily here We 
spent a few joyful days with the money. I 
had biought from home. Now he has left me 
and disappeared. I can’t find him and I can't 
go back home. I’ve no money; I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“Now, listen to me, my girl,” Shambu said 
tenderly. “If you know who I am, you’ll stop 
crying and regain hope.” Shambu paused, 
while the girl looked up at him through tear¬ 
laden eyes. “I’m a detective,” continued 
Shambu in a hushed tone. “I’ve got the help of 
the police. And, look,” he took out the last 
lew notes he had with him, “I’ll spend all 
tin’s money to help you.” 

“You, a detective? And—working with the 
police?” the girl asked, all in one breath 

“Why? Don’t you believe me? I may not 
look as smait as your Manohar. But I’m 
proud of my job. Right now I’ve two plain¬ 
clothes policemen with me.” 

“Oh, really? Where are they? Are tlmv 
here, in the park?” 

“Don’t be scared. They won’t harm you, 
as long as I’m here with you. I’ve a special 
signal to call them. Until then, they won’t 
come anywhere near.” 

“And what is that signal?” the girl’s voice 
quivered. 

“Just a stroke of the chin, like this.” Sham¬ 
bu stroked his chin and had not even finish 
cd speaking, before two men stood in front of 
him. They seemed to appear from nowhere. 
Shambu’s heart missed a beat. He realis¬ 
ed the blunder he had made. He had strok¬ 
ed his chin only to demonstrate to the lady, 
not actually wanting them before him. But 


there they were, to take orders. Shambu was 
trying to get over his embarrassment when 
the two men stood on either side of the 
young woman. 

“You need not tell us anything, Sir,” they 
said. “We've been keenly watching the won¬ 
derful drama enacted by this girl. We were 
standing just behind this tree. We’ll take her 
stiaight to the jiolice station.” 

Shambu was too stunned for words. He 
could onl\' stioke his chin ami nose alter¬ 
nately and watch, wide-eyed, the two police¬ 
men walk away with the girl. 

"You seoundieb’’ shouted the girl at Sham¬ 
bu. “You pietended to be so nice to me. You 
deceived me with sour foolish expression and 
have now coolly handed ini' over to the po¬ 
lice. Cause be on you!” 

“Shut uji and walk ahead,” said one of the 
policemen “And don’t use bad language in 
front ol this gical man. lie is Detective 
Shambu You can never hope to deceive or 
rob him, as you and the rest of your gang 
have boon doing to so many other people in 
this town ’’ lie pindded her with his baton 
and the three of them walked away, leaving 
Shambu confused and staling after them. 

That gnl looked so innocent, and her story 
sounded so genuine. How can I believe she’s 
one of the gangsters trying to trap me?’ he 
wondeied .is he strode back home. 

A message from Inspectoi Copalan await¬ 
ed him ‘Please come to the jaolice station at 
once.’ 

Shambu was not too sine what he would 
tell Copalan But there was no escape. 

“Wondeiful work, Mr. Shambu!” Copalan 
greeted Shambu. “You do conceal something 
special in that head of yours. Now you can 
remove that wig,” Copalan pulled off the 
wig fiom Shambu’s head. “I like you better 
this way.” 

‘Such a stupid expression, covering such 
supreme intelligence,’ Copalan muttered to 
himself. “Come with me,” he told Shambu anti 
led him to the Police Commissioner’s office. 
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"Oongi.itwlahons, Mi Sli.imhu,' said a 
beaming (.'ommissionci. "I don’t know how 
to thank \mi lot the \aln.ihle semce lender- 
ed hv von. Von’vd caught the woman. The 
rest ol the gang can now he easily tiaced. 
W e in the Police Depaitment will he in con¬ 


stant need ol vom help. I do hope yon will 
oblige, llauldar 1 a steaming hot cup of 
eollee for Mi Shamhu. at once!” 

Indira Ananthakrishnan 
(To be continued) 


SWEETS MEET 

“Hello, said Gulab Jainuii as he saw his Iriend, Rasgulla, 

Said Rasgulla, "Why are you making halla-gulla? ’ 

They then visited the house of Jalebi 
And saw her (Mitering her golden cabie 
Going iead\ for a grand party 

Where you should not talk nasty, nasty. 

Theie weie giand old Rurfi, respectable Rasmalai, beauty Ladoo 

Basin, 

Standing with Irieuds and cousins. 

All went back to the pavilion, 

Making the party look worth a million. 

Sushma Radhakrishnan 
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THEY LIVED ADVENTURE-2 

George Borrow 
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SHANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 1980 

RULES 


Dear Children, 

This Competition is open to all of you 
all over the world provided you are 
below 16, that is bom on or after 
January 1, 1965. 

You can paint, draw or write on: 

Whatever you have actually seen or 
whatever you are really interested in 01 
whatever idea you have to make yom 
neighbourhood a cleaner and better place 
to live in. 

Now for other details: 

With each entry should be a certificate 
from your parent, guardian or teacher 
that it is your original and unaided work 
and done in 1980. 

Every entry should be an individual 
and not a joint effort. 

All entries should carry: (a) Your full 
name, (b) Boy or girl, (c) Date of Birth, 
(d) Nationality, (e) Full address, and (f) 
Subject/Title of entry. 

These particulars, in that order, should 
lie written in English in block letters at 
the back of every painting or drawing oi 
at the end of every written entry. 

Without these particulars, the organi¬ 
sers will not be able to accept vom 
entries. 

Entries from one or more of you can 
be sent together. 

We will not be returning your entries. 
For Paintings and Drawings: 

Use any medium, except black lead 
pencil. 

No painting or drawing should be less 
than 30 cm X 40 cm (12" X 16") in size. 

You can submit up to six entries each. 


| But please do not mount or frame them. 

; For Entries in Writing: 

Only entries originally written in Eng¬ 
lish will be considered. Every entry 
should cany a certificate to.that effect 
from your parent, guardian or teacher. 
Please note that translations do not qua¬ 
lify for the Competition. 

You may submit up to six entries each. 

Entries may be in the form of short 
stories, essays, poems, plays, descriptive 
writing and the like. 

The last date for receipt of entries is 
December 31, 1980. Those of you who 
live far away from Delhi should send 
your entries well in advance, especially if 
you are sending them by surface mail. 

Send your entries to me at the follow¬ 
ing address: 

The Secretary 

Shankar’s International Children's 
Competition 

Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shall Zafar Marg 

New Delhi 110002 
Prizes: 

The entries will be judged, for the 
awaid of prizes, by the organisers with 
the help of a panel of judges. 

For the best painting or drawing: The 
President of India’s Gold Medal 

For the best entry in writing: The Or¬ 
ganisers’ Gold Medal 

Also to be awarded are 24 Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Gold Medals, about 400 
prizes and 400 Silver Medals. 

In addition. Certificates of Merit will 
be given to deserving entries. 
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CONGRATULATIONS I 


T HE top award in Shankars International 
Children’s Competition has, for the sixth 
time since its inception 31 years ago, been 
won by an Indian child. The President of 
India’s Gold Medal for the best painting in 
the 1979 Competition goes to 14-year-old 
Sunil R. Chaudhari of Nasik, Maharashtra. 
His entry — “Worship” — was adjudged the 
best by an international jury. 

A three-piece miscellany by Karen Anne 
Turnbull (12 years) of Britain was chosen 
as the best entry in writing. She gets the 
Childrens Book Trust Gold Medal. Britain 
had won this coveted prize earlier in 1955, 
1964. and 1969. 

Twenty-two gold medals given in memory 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, called Nehru 
Awards, have been shared by eighteen 
countries. 

Paintings: Argentina: Carla Marisa 

Liniado (11); Bangladesh: Abu Taher 
Khandoker (14); Bulgaria: Anton Gram¬ 
matikov (10); Czechoslovakia: Iva Mraz- 
kova (15); G.D.R.: Anette Schroeter (12); 
Hungary: Anita Dobak (13); Indonesia: 
Dian Kurniasih Wahyusari Nador (9); Japan: 
Ako Saito (10) and Terumi Yoshimoto (12); 
Kenya: Betty Chepkoech Rob (15); Repub¬ 


lic of Korea: Lee Hyean-Sik (15); Malaysia: 
Foong Veen Chee (14); Poland: Jadwiga 
Miastkowska (13) and Jolanta Bogiel (15); 
Singapore: Ahmad Kam Bin A. Ghani (15); 
Sri Lanka: Mahinda Abayawickrama (14); 
USSR: Sveta Balueva (11); U.S.A.: Philip 
Edwaid Allan (9), and Yugoslavia: Vesna 
Radicovska (It). 

Written work: Canada: Sunil Thomas 
Kuruvilla (15); India: Mili Roy (12) and 
Atri Bhattacharya (13). 

A total of 798 paintings and 68 written 
entries, from among nearly 150,000 entries 

sent by children in a little over 100 countries 

* 

have atti acted prizes in the 1979 Competi¬ 
tion. The S66 prizes have gone to 865 chil¬ 
dren. Six-year-old V. Niranjana of Delhi has 
the distinction of winning a prize each for 
painting and writing. Twenty-four more 
children of Delhi/New Delhi and about 
hundred others from different parts of India 
have together won a major share of the prizes. 
Japan’s 63 prizes — including two Nehru 
Awards — are an all-time high for a country 
outside India. Poland follows with 58 prizes, 
including two Nehru Awards. Children of 
the USSR have won 37 prizes, GDR 34, 

(Turn to page 48) 


No competitor will get more than two 
prizes. 

All rights in all the paintings, drawings 
and written entries shall vest in Shankar’s 
International Children’s Competition. 

The best of them will be published in 
a prestigious annual compendium called 
Shankar’s Children's Art Number, of 
which the 32nd Volume is due to be 
brought out in December 1981. Selected 
entries will also appear in Children’s 
World. 


All competitors are entitled to a copy 
of the Art Number at half the sale price. 
You can reserve a eopy bv writing to me. 

Well, children, \ou have all the ans¬ 
wers now. Go ahead and good luck! 
With love, 

Yours sincerely 

S'LauJcau 


Secretary, SICC 
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A Dream Letter* froi 
Bjorn Borg 


Dear V1J, 

Your lottei. At tin* outset, let me thank my 
innumerable tans in India thiough sou and 
the popular Children’s World. 

In your lottei von have shown ed piaise 
on me, both ns "a tennis machine and 
custodian of an amazingh cool and compos¬ 
ed temperament”. Since im achievements on 
the tennis aunt should he known to piueti 
eallv evervbodv in India, let me not waste 
much of vour time oi mine 

I will stiaightwas eome to the second pail 
of \oiu gcncious compliment about the 
“modern-day tennis miiacle” (to quote you) 


— as a man of unbending temperament. Well, 
Vij. it is not that I am an “emotionless mask” 
oil the court. I am like any other human 
hci g and tennis plavci, say lil^e your own 
illusti ions Vijay (A mint raj), whom I really 
admitc as an opponent. Believe me, Vijay is 
the epitome ot grace and nobility on the court, 
lime is a man worths of emulation by any 
Indian \oungstci W in oi lose, there is an 
enchanting aura about Vijay’s game and how 
I wish mam ionic Vijass emerge from the In¬ 
dian tennis scene. 

Now back to my ‘iceborg’ linage. Yes, you 
aie light. One of nn \aluable assets on the 


Borg !rt action on the Centre Court at Wimbledon against El. Shafire of Egypt (not seen in the picture). 
The linesman Is backed by an electronic device which operates when the ball touches the line. 




court is my icy self-control. I don’t allow my¬ 
self to be rattled by anybody or anything. 
Even adverse decisions cannot unsettle me. I 
have only one sworn enemy in this world. A 
dreaded demon called DEFEAT. I must ad¬ 
mit I hate to lose. Of course, I know victory 
and defeat are just two sides of the coin, and 
I am not insurmountable or unconquerable. 
Being a Centre Court ‘addict’ at Wimbledon 
for the last five years and more, the one thing 
l read and try to assimilate is what is ins¬ 
cribed above the players’ enclosure to this 
prestigious court: ‘If you can meet with tii- 
urnph and disaster, treat those two impostois 
just the same”. As on the court, so also of] 
the couit for me. Well, let me be frank. I 
am a man of few words. 

You will be, however, amazed to know, Vij, 
that I was not that icv-cool as a boy. You 
mas refuse to believe me, going through mv 
‘clean’ lecord since I hit the headlines at the 
advent of the seventies, alongwith your own 
Vijas and Jimmy Connors of the United States 
(ABC was then the order—Amritraj, Borg and 
Connors), but it is a disturbing fact that, as 
an eleven-sear-old, I was a source of harass¬ 
ment to mv rivals and supervising officials 
Let me repeat what I told an American jom- 
nal, in an interview, to substantiate the giue- 
somc side of m\ otherwise sunshiny front. “1 
was crazy, a mad man on the court. It was 
awful. Then the club I belonged to suspend¬ 
ed me for five months, and my mother took 
my racquet and locked it in the closet. For 
five months, she locked up mv racquet. Aftei 
that I nevci opened my mouth again on the 
tennis court. Since the day f came back from 
the suspension, no matter what happened, 

I behaved on the court.” 

You have asked me about my student davs 
and how good I was. Well, I must say with 
a certain amount of pride that I was a good 
student despite my active association with 
tennis—a sort of an eight out of ten per cent 
class. Incidentally. I was born in 1956, the 
year in which Lew Hoad of Australia won 


the first of his two Wimbledon singles titles. I 
had, however, to leave the high school at the 
age of 16 to become a professional tennis 
player. I took the rather risky decision be¬ 
cause the pie\ ions year I had defeated top 
New Zealundei Onnv Parun. That victory 
gave me ticinendous confidence and I decid¬ 
ed to jump into the tennis fray completely. 

I must s.i\, m answer to your other query 
that in\ long-time fiancee Marianna Siminescu, 
whom 1 man icd m the Rumanian capital, 
Bucluiest on fills 21, has a great in¬ 
fluence on in\ caicei. 1 met her in 1976 for 


Borg leada his bride Marina, after their wedding 
ceremony at Bucharest on July 24, through a bridal 
arch of tennis racquets■ 

the fiist time, when 1 was playing in the 
French Open at Paris. 1 forthwith found her 
to my liking and decided if I have a wife it 
would be Mana Till then the only person 
close to me, otliei than my parents, was my 
coach-cum-menloi, Lennart Bergelin, who had 
picked me as a Davis Cup piobable the pre¬ 
vious war. Lennait continues as my trainer- 
counsellor and I have given him a nickname: 
‘Dr. Black-and-Blue’ 

Mv weak jioiiiI m tennis, till I met Maria, 
was im seiviec. Can sou believe that I got 
Maria to live with me dining the 1976 
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Wimbledon and also got complete control 
over my service within ten days, of course, 
through hard practice under Lennart for a 
fortnight? What I want to impress upon you 
is that I found my rhythm both on and off the 
court. Well, you sports scribes will say that 
‘Borg never looked after that'. A statement 
of fact, I must say with a chuckle. 

To answer yet another question. ‘How I 
took to tennis?’ The credit should go to my 
father Rune. A salesman at a men’s cloth store 
in Sodertalje, a suburb of Stockholm, my 
father was a good tabic tennis player. I was 
naturally drawn to ping-pong first. Even now 
I play it for relaxation. When I was nine, my 
father won a TT tournament. Among the 
prizes was a tennis racquet. I had by then 
developed a weakness for another game — 
tennis. My father knew it. So, just to play a 
joke on me, he picked up a fishing rod as his 
prize. I couldn’t control my disappointment 
when my father chose another prize, instead 
of the beautiful racquet, and I cried un¬ 
ashamedly in the presence of others. Then 
in a dramatic manner, my father picked up 
the racquet and gave it me with the words: 
“It’s yours, Bjorn.” 

I’cars turned to cheers. With the tennis 
racquet in my hand, I went on dreaming on 
the way back home, of representing Sweden 
in the Davis Cup and then winning the Wim¬ 
bledon one day. I had, however, a major 
handicap. I had no coach then. Never mind, 
I consoled myself. I went on practising. 
With the racquet being heavier for a nine- 
year-old, I had to use both my hands for 
both my forehand and backhand shots (see 
photo on page 46). The habit still persists 
with me and I am happy about it. 

I should say I was tenacious after taking 
to serious tennis at ten. I always hated to 
lose. I used to get up at 6.30 and then rush 
to the local park where the elders played. 
Often, my mother Margareta used to accom¬ 
pany me. I must say one of the essential re¬ 


quirements to become an outstanding sports¬ 
man is parental encouragement/patronage. 
Well, I was indeed lucky on this score. 

Even then, it was not all a bed of roses. I 
had to take the train to Stockholm every day 
after school to play, coming home late, study¬ 
ing, getting up to go to school, before getting 
on the train again. Well, years of hard toil. 
I gratefully admit I reaped a rich harvest in 
the process. But, believe me, Vij, even if I 
hadn’t attained all the glory I *have now, I 
would have had the satisfaction that I did 
mv best. For, what is really important to me 
is that I did my best. Every day I got on the 
tiain and tried —tried hard. 

Luv to you and your young pals of 

Children’s World. 


Sportingly 



0 Please don’t think that I took you 
for a ride. This was a dream 1 had , and 
being the pleasantest of dreams I had 
in the recent past, 1 thought 1 should 
share my happiness with you — VIJ. 


(Continued from page 45) 

Republic of Korea and Singapore 33 each, and 
Malaysia 30. 

Among other highlights, special mention 
should be made of the Nehru Award won b\ 
Kenya. This is the first time a gold medal 
has gone to an African country. 

The Competition, currently in its 32nd 
year, was started by SHANKAR’S WEEKLY 
in 1919 It was later — in 1962 — taken over 
bv the Children’s Book Trust. So far chil- 
dirn from nearly 140 countries have taken 
part in the competition, which received 
entries from SURINAM for the first time 
m 1979. 
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The 

WIT 

and 

HUMOUR 

of Cricket 

kt'T' HERE is no talk, none so with 
A and brilliant, that is as good as 
ciicket talk, when memoiy sharpens 
memory, and the dead live again—the 
regretted, the nnforgotten—and the old 
happy days of burned-out Junes revive. 
Thus wrote Andrew Lang in the days 
of yore, when the game attained the 
fulness of its glory in what was termed 
the Golden Age of Cricket. 

The game’s history and culture is, in¬ 
deed, a reposiloiy of a great fund of 
wit and humour—an ever increasing 
source which is being constantly re¬ 
plenished—from which the cricket huff 
may draw on to animate and colour cri¬ 
cket talk and revive the memories of 
“the old happy days of burned-out 
Junes.” 

William Gilbert Grace, the grand old 
man of cricket, was a legend in his life¬ 
time, a personality that bestrode the 
Victorian cricket scene like a colossus, 
and around his vast bulk and command¬ 
ing presence many tales revolve. Before 
needle matches he is reputed to have 
said “May the best team win,” and 

W.G. Grace-the merry old man of cricket 


then rougishlv added, “and aren’t we 
the best team?” It is also no secret that 
he loved to occupy the crease as long as 
possible, even if it meant bending the 
laws a bit. The story is told of the time 
when Gloucestershire were playing 
Essex. W.G. had just got off the mark 
when he was, by common consent, out, 
caught and bowled. However the Cham¬ 
pion would not budge and after some 
palaver resumed his innings, asserting 
that it was a bump ball. Charles Kort- 
right, an express fast bowler, then 
knocked his middle and leg stumps out 
immediately alter, and could not sup¬ 
press a taunt: “What, Sir, going already? 
—there’s still one stump standing!” W.G. 
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later said that he had never been so in¬ 
sulted in his life, but then he was a man 
who could give as much as he could 
take. Bernard Darwin tells of the time 
wheu he once “caused the batsman to 
look up at the sky to see some imaginary 
birds with the result that the poor in- 
noceut was blinded by the sun and 
promptly bowled.” 

Fast bowlers are flamboyant chara¬ 
cters and have contributed largely to 
the grim and sardonic side of cricket 
humour. Harold Larwood (once timed 
at 98 miles per hour) once wagered 
that he could knock the turban off Lai 
Singh's head. The occasion was a match 
between Notts and the visiting Indians 
in 1932, and the stake a packet of cig¬ 
arettes. The sikh prepared to lace Lar¬ 
wood’s first ball after lunch, blissfully 
unaware of the wrath to come. A bounc¬ 
er like the streak of lightening followed 
and Lai Singh stood petrified as the 
ball knocked his turban off and set it 
flying towards the slips, 

Ray Lindwall the Australian could 
be almost equally fast and hostile when 
he wanted to be. Facing the Aussie at 
his fastest in 1948, Johnny Wardle’s bat 
was shaking in his hands as he took 
guard. “What do you want?” demand¬ 
ed Umpire Frank Chester. The reply— 
“A slow full-toss outside the leg stump, 
please!”—left the whole field collapsing 
with laughter. 

Cricket is a game of extremes in that 
a few of its exponents, however hard 
they tiy, never quite make the mark, 
while batting and bowling comes spon¬ 
taneously to others. The misery of the 
cricketing failure may be gauged from 
the following (peihaps apocryphal) talc 
narrated by Patsy Ilendren, the popular 
Middlesex and England batsman. Hen- 
dren used to tell of having sat opposite 
an ashen-faced railway passenger with 
his coat turned up around his ears. The 


misery in the stranger’s face moved him 
to ask the man what the trouble was. 
Hoarsely the man confided that he had 
made five ducks in a row. This shocked 
Patsy into exclaiming: “Good Lord! If 
I made five ducks in a row I’d cut my 
throat.” The stranger said: “I have”. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
great ones. During a tea interval Wal¬ 
ter Robins once chided Denis Compton. 
Denis was told that inspite of his being 
such a strong man he could not lift the 
ball straight. “Well look out for the third 
ball after tea,” Compton answered. And 
sure enough, the third ball had the 
members in front of the pavilion taking 
cover as it zoomed in. 

Then there is this tale from the Carib¬ 
bean. George Challenor was the idol of 
the Caribbean when West Indian crick¬ 
et was in its infancy. He was the first 
great native batsman to emerge from 
those cricket mad islands, and naturally 
had a very large and devoted following. 
Rut in none was the spirit of hero-wor¬ 
ship so pronounced as in one Larry. 
Though not too rich, he would some¬ 
how manage to follow George to the 
other islands, just to see the gieat man 
play. One day he tinned up in Trinidad 
from Barbados and when George asked 
idler Ins wife, he was told: “I just 
couldn’t raise the fare this time, Sir, and 
so had to sell Hannah.” 

Yet another anecdote, no less quaint 
concerns another son of Caribbean soil 
though it owes its origin to India. It 
seems that in the 1958-59 series against 
the West Indies, an over-zealous Radio 
Commentator matter-of-factly announc¬ 
ed to a surprised audience, that “Wesley 
Hall is busy injuring a nurse in the 
pavilion.” It later transpired that the 
fast bowler was not upto any real mis¬ 
chief, and that he was only nursing an 
injury. Recently another worthy describ¬ 
ed a ball as having pitched between the 
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leg off stumps! 

Spin bowlers are a phlegmatic and 
rather comical breed, with great resour¬ 
ces of good-nature and humour. They 
need to have, considering the rough 
treatment they sometimes receive from 
the hands of batsmen on unhelpful wic¬ 
kets. Poor Arthur Mailey was involved 
in the world record team total of 1107 
—totted up by Victoria against New 
South Wales way back in 1926-27. He 
bowled 64 overs (no maidens!) giving 
away no less than 362 runs for a return 
of four wickets. Ever the wag, he after¬ 
wards complained that his analysis suf¬ 
fered from the uncertain catching of a 
gentleman in a bowler hat in the pavi¬ 
lion, who dropped at least four ‘catches’. 
The fact is that the bowler had been 
hit four times into the pavilion, to an 
identical spot. Mailey also grumbled 
when the last two batsmen ran them¬ 
selves out: he was just striking a length, 
the bowler said. 

Coming to more recent, and perhaps 
more prosaic times - , we find Freddie 
Trueman the reigning wit of cricket. lie 
had a truly vast and ready supply of 
apt comment, invective and sarcasm, 
and a keen gift for repartee. A notori¬ 



ously free tongued man himself, his first 
words on being appointed Senior Pro¬ 
fessional were, “tnrst thing these bug¬ 
gers’ll have to do is cut out Ebloody 
swearing’. He calk'd the Lord’s Long 
Room with all its attendant ceremony 
and stuffy members “the world’s most 
exclusive morgue’’. It was ‘Ferocious 
Fred who, with a nudge in the ribs, re¬ 
quested a highly placed dignitary at an 
Indian High Commission banquet to 
“pass tsalt, Cunga Din ”. 

It is impossible to do justice to all 
kinds and varieties of cricket humour in 
an article as short as this, but room 
must be found for one story which con¬ 
cerns India’s ace batsman, Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar. Ratting for the Rest of the World 
against New South Wales on the 1972 
tour of Australia, Sunil (who is hardly 
5 feet 41 inches) found himself with 
giant Tony Grcig (6' 7") at the other 
end. A dear old lady watching play ask¬ 
ed, “1 wonder how they communicate 
with each other? ’ Wisecracked com¬ 
mentator Nonnan May, “They do it in 
Morse Code, lady. Gavaskar is a dot, 
and Creig is a dash.” 

One could go on and on, as “memory 
sharpens memory”, recapturing the gol¬ 
den moments of days past. Happy game 
this, that could provide such fun and 
banter, such fierce competition and 
good fellowship all at once! 

Mahiyar D. Morawalla 


Tony Grelg (the DASH) is mobbed by two bikini-clad 
beauties during the MCC tour of Australia In 1974-75. 
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BEFORE 
YOU CAN 
WALK 






sm 


wr 


I N the calls sixties, Igor Charkovskx 
was a student at Moscow s Insti¬ 
tute for I’lnsical Kducation. When his 
daughter Yota was horn, her weight 
was a mere l,b(M) giamx, twice as little 
as the accepted standard. So Yota’s fath¬ 
er created special conditions for her. 
With inflatable devices lie made a bed 
for her in a bath filled with warm 


water. Yota, only a couple of days old, 
remained on this bed, whether asleep 
or awake till she was taught to swim 
and dive. When she was four months, 
Yela gained noimal weight and physi¬ 
cally she was better developed than 
other babies her age. B\ the time she 
was six months, Yota sw 7 am and dived 
like a fish. 
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Twenty years ago this was an un¬ 
usual experiment conducted by Igor 
Charkovsky—today it is a widespread 
practice in Moscow at least. For, there 
are 71 swimming and ‘baby-hardening’ 
schools functioning in Moscow, and 25 
centres in other cities. Any baby under 
the age of three-and-a-half months can 
be admitted. This is because at a slightly 
older age, the baby’s swimming re¬ 
flexes fad< away and are hard to 
recover. 

Depending on their capabilities, 
new bom childien are initially trained 
m ordinary >aths lain switching over 
to a swimming pool. 


Babies who start swimming from an 
early age are less prone to illness, are 
heartv eateis (as the picture proves), 
and start walking earlier than those 
babies who do not swim. 

Also, habit's who start swimming 
from hiith can hold their breath 
longei 

So, e\en il \om infant sister looks 
weak and helpless, do not be fooled! 
\ T atme has gi\en hei great adaptabi¬ 
lity which, if she is ‘ducked’ in a swim¬ 
ming pool, will show well in advance 
the touts of a future peisonalilv. 

(Photographs < ourtew USSR Information 
Dept .) 


A natural, non-alcoholic ^ 
gripe remedy 

for infants. 


Humdard Gn. a Water is 
specially made for infants- 
it is totally free of 
alcohol and chemical 
preservatives that may be 
harmful to their delicate 
systems 

It contains curative herbs 
and natural oils in a 
modern formulation that 
will relieve stomach 
pain and gently soothe 
the digestive system 

Your baby 
needs the 
natural cure of 



HAMDARD GRIPE WATER 
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II 


Optical Illusion 


W ith our eyes we see—and see a 
lot every day. But can our eyes 
penetrate deep into the real appear¬ 
ance of things? The answer is ‘No’. 

Eyes can sec only superficially. A 
casual vision is often illusive. Scores of 
instances may he given where optical 
illusion plays false. Here are some of 
them. Take a careful look at them and 
see if they correspond to the concern¬ 
ed figures. You will find them as inter¬ 
esting as magic. 

Look at Figure No. I. There arc 
three circulai hlack spots. Two of them 
are placed side hy side at the top and 
one at the bottom. 


Fig. 1 

Can you say how many black spots 
of the same size will fit in between the 
bottom spot and any of the top spots? 

Did you say, “Certainly four"? 

Cheek it once. You will be astonish¬ 
ed to find that there is just room 
enough for three, no more! 


Then why does it seem to be four to 
you? That is because of optical illusion. 
This illusion, because of which dark 
patches seem smaller than white patch¬ 
es of the same size, is known as 
‘irradiation’. 

Now look at Figuic 2. ’There are 
several circular white patches against 
a black background. Observe the 



Fig. 2 


figure from a distance of say six feet 
It will appear to be a typical honey¬ 
comb. Each of the circular white spots 
will seem to be a hexagon. 

Figme No. 3 is also a good example 
of optical illusion. Here you find circu¬ 
lar black patches against a white back¬ 
ground. ii observed from a distance, 


•• 


Fig. 3 
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the circular black patches will also ap¬ 
pear to be hexagonal. 

Look at Figure No. 4. The word 
‘EYES’ is written in capital letters. The 
letters are shaded white in different 



Fig. 4 


directions by vertical, horizontal and 
slanting lines against a black back¬ 
ground. 


Look at the word with one eye, clos¬ 
ing the other eye. Not all four letters 
will seem identical in blackness. One 
of the letters will appear to be the 
blackest. Note that particular letter. 

Now turn the drawing sideways. 
The letter you think the blackest will 
appear to be faded and another letter 
will seem the blackest! 

This again is clue to optical illusion. 
Actually all the letters of the word 
“EYES’ are identical in colour and 
tone. 

Amarnath Roy 
(To be continued) 
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When you turn ten 
turn to 

BankofBaroda 

/.(MORS SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


At BankofBaroda 

we know growing up is a special time 
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CHAPTER 4. MYSTERY SOLVED 


S HE iaii ;»11 the way hack. By the 
turn* she icachcd home, she was all 
excitement. “Kapil, listen, 1 saw one of 
the men who came to Mr. Sengupla’s 
house at Asha’s place. He is Dr. Das,” 
she said bioathlessly 

“Di. Das? Novel hoard ol him, said 
Kapil. “The whole thing is getting more 
and more complicated Whv should a 
doctor ml) aiuoiie? 

“flow do \on know he is robbing Mr. 
Sengupta? Lets call a meeting and dis¬ 
cuss,” said Deepa 

The next evening, the Four Faces 
met under the mango tree. Deepa told 
the others all that had happened. 

“We don’t know about any Dr. Das 
in this locality, said Rohan. “And it is 
sm prising a doctor should think of steal¬ 
ing. Doesn’t he earn quite a lot of 
monev even otheiwi.se?" 

"Win don’t you girls go and find out 
more about this doctor from Asha?” 
suggested Kapil. 

Deepa and Nellie set out tor Asha's 
place. “How are we going to find out 
about the doctor without making her 


suspicious? asked Nellie. 

“We could pretend we have come 
to look up her grandmother and then 
ask about him,” suggested Deepa. 

Asha was rather surprised to see her 
triends. “We weie passing by, so we 
thought we would find out how your 
granny is, said Deepa. 

“Oh, she is much better now. Dr. Das 
saws she should be up in two days, said 
Asha. 

“Dr. Das? Who is he? I’ve never 
heard of him. Nellie seemed surprised. 

“He has just returned from England. 
He is a very good doctor,” said Asha. 
“Haven’t you seen his clinic opposite 
the Telephone Exchange?” 

The girls remained with Asha for 
sometime chatting, then rushed back 
to tell Kapil and Rohan what they had 
learnt. 

“We ll go and see his clinic tomor¬ 
row,” said Rohan. 

“Can we come, too?” asked Deepa. 

“No, it’s better that just the two of 
us went, let him not get suspicious,” re¬ 
plied Kapil. 
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The next evening the two boys set 
out for the Telephone Exchange. At the 
clinic the doctor had not arrived till 
then, but there were already some pa¬ 
tients waiting for him. The boys spoke 
to them and found the doctor was very 
popular. 

“Let’s go away before the doctor 
comes,” said Kapil. 

“It doesn’t make sense. The doctor 
seems to be a nice person; vet what 
about his connection with Mr. Sen- 
gup ta?” said Rohan, as they set out for 
the playground where Deepa and 
Nellie were waiting for them. After ex¬ 
changing news and deciding their next 
plan of action, they started for home. As 
they neared Mr. Seivgupta s house, they 
heard loud voices. Someone was argu¬ 
ing with Mr. Sengupta. 

“Quick, go and call Daddy, said 


Kapil to his sister, “we’ll wait here.” 

Deepa and Nellie rushed home to 
call Mr. Kumar. They soon returned, 
with Mr. Kumar looking all baffled. 
Kapil told his father all that they had 
found out. 

Mr. Kumar knocked on the door, 
which was opened by the young man 
whom the children had seen a few days 
earlier. 

“I want to meet Mr. Sengupta,” said 
Kapil's father. 

“Come in,” said the young man, stand¬ 
ing aside to let all of them enter. They 
found Mr. Sengupta in the drawing- 
100 m. 

“Hello, Mr. Sengupta, greeted Mr. 
Kumar, “we heard a lot of shouting. Is 
everything all right?’’ 

“Oh, we were just arguing. Meet Mr. 
Swamy. He’s my friend’s son,” said Mr. 
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Scngupta turning to the young man. 

He shook hands with Mr. Kumar. 
"Please 1 1 y to convince him, there’s 
nothing wiong about borrowing some 
money iiom me, but the past tew days 
he has boon insisting on mv buying his 
paintings and his ladio. And ho just 
won t accept any money from me.” 

In the meanwhile, the children’s at¬ 
tention had been diawu somewhoie else 4 . 
Suddenly Kapil noticed a shadow in the 
passage. "Daddy, he whispered, lug¬ 
ging at his lather’s sleeves and pointing 
to Mi. Swann, who was walking sloxv- 
l\ towards the shadow. Mr. Scngupta 
went nj) to him and whispeied, lie 
caielul, he has a knile in his hands. 

Mr. Swamy mshed and, alter a shoit 
scullle, came out with a xoung man. He 
was dressed in lags. 

“Who is lie? asked Mr. Kuinai luin- 
mg towaids Mr. Scngupta. 

"I do not know, icplicd Mr. Scn¬ 
gupta. “A lew days ago, when 1 came 
back bom nn sisters place, 1 found 
him here. He has since been black¬ 
mailing me to sell all my things and 
pay him more and moio money. I 
tiled telling Mi. Swamy and Dr. Das.’ 

“I’ll go and ring up the police,” said 
Mi. Knmai, and left the room. 

We have solved our first myslerx," 
exclaimed Kapil, alter the police had 
taken away the Indian. 

“Mxstcix? What’s it all about?" ask¬ 
ed Mi. Scngupta. 

The cluldien then told him all that 
thex knew. “For sometime we e\en 
thought the two. Dr. Das and Mr. 
Swann, weie robbing sou! said Deepa. 

The childien did not fail to notice 
the giin on Mr. Swann's lace! 

Chitra Rao 

(Next month: “ The Missing Jewels”) 


FACES 

I pushed my way through, 

I had nothing better to do, 

So obseived people’s faces. 

There were so many around. 

Some were just ordinary, some 

unmoved. 

As I passed through the croxx'd. 
Main, I noticed, were haughty and 

proud. 

With shaip noses, pointed upward 

with care, 

Thex looked down upon the rest 
with a snobbish air. 
Their weie a number who were 

worried, 

Wheieas some seemed bored, 
Thorough!) I rustrated with life. 
\umeious, looked furious, 

All lead) to light. 

Main weie smiling. 

Max be laughing aloud 
Tliex looked so pleasant, I thought. 
That thex nnpioxcd the whole lot. 

II onlv all xxere happy, 

What a gax place the woild xvould 

be! 

Still deep m thought, 

I slopped xvitli a start, 

Bx a nniioi. 

And xvlieu 1 saxx the K'llection in it. 
It xvas no better! 

I icali/ed, 1 too must liaxe been 
A xxoithless member ol the croxvd. 
Yes, I too was one of the mob. 

And a mixture of all I thought. 

All their expressions, mingled 

emotionally. 

Was xvhat I saxv bcfoie me. 
Obscixant me, looked up and 

laughed. 

It was all xviped out—gone! 

So xx as the expressive and expres¬ 
sionless crowd. 

So l, too, xvalked on! 

Radhika Sonia Bhalotra (13) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Imaginative 


Titles for Tiny-tots 


LEARNING TO READ Book l-Rs. 5 

LEARNING TO READ Book II 

by Kumkum Soman i—Rs. 5 

MEET NUMBERS 1 to 20 -Rs. 4 

PLUS ONE 

by Swarn Khandpur—Rs. 4 
MINUS ONE 

by Swarn Khandpur—Rs. 4 

MURLI’S MISSING FEATHERS 

by Kumkum Somani—Rs. 5 

SEE THE DIFFERENCE Book I 

-Rs. 3.75 

SEE THE DIFFERENCE Book II 

-Rs. 3.75 

All from India Book House, Bombay 

I LIKE THE WORLD 

by Jeyanthi Manokaran—Rs. 2.50 

National Book Trust, New Delhi 


“Books for tiny-tots, books for tmy-tots” 
was the cry at a recent seminar on children’s 
books. Most books available for the little ones 
are foreign publications and so naturally ‘West- 
oriented’. India Book House has done a com¬ 
mendable job in bringing out these ‘basic 
learners’ for the very, very >oung, i c., for child¬ 
ren between 3 and 5. What is more praiseworthy 
is that apart from being imaginative in content, 
the design, get-up, colour (illustrations) are 
attractive, childlike, and endearing. 

The ‘LEARNING TO READ’ series are not 
wholly devoid of Western influence, as is appa¬ 


rent from the way characters are dressed and 
the examples of words given for alphabets. For 
example, on the \ery lirst page ‘A -for Arrow’ 
shows a man with a big moustache in trousers 
and shirt. Now, bows and arrows are not at all 
“foreign’ to Indian children, what with Ram 
breaking the bow to win Sita, Arjun winning 
Draupadi by hitting the bulls-eye with his bow 
and arrow, and Drona being the great bow-and- 
arrow expert. So, why do our concepts still have 
to lean so heavily on western visuals? On the 
next page, ‘B -for Bear' shows a very Yogi 



a long, long queue 

A long queue Waits quietly for one soft qurlt 
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Bearlike Bear. That’s all right for a generation 
which has been brought up on Hannah-Barbera 
comic strips—but isn’t it time we weaned our 
children away from borrowed concepts and gave 
them something original? In fact, isn’t it time we 
brought them up on a diet of the ‘here and 
now’? 

Agreed that there aren’t very many words in 
English beginning with X or Y, but should the 
publisher conveniently overlook consistency and 
shove one example each for X and Y on one 
page, whereas for the rest of the alphabets two 
words each have been provided as examples? 

“LEARNING TO READ’ Book II is better, 
for not only are Zahid Sardar’s illustrations 
Indian, but Kumkum Soinam’s text is also 
simple, keeping sentences short and illustrative 
of the word used. The best example being for the 
alphabet Q. The word given is queue, and the 
sentence is: “A long queue waits quietly for one 
soft quilt". 

The ‘FUN WITH NUMBERS’ books, which 
teach simple arithmetic and counting upto 20 
in the Chimpu book series, are absolutely 
delightful. Chimpu, a rather adorable looking 
chimpanzee, counts from 1 ice-cream to 10 
bubbles. I was a bit disappointed when he came 
to 3 and 7. For, the pictures show 3 foreign 
cars and 7 butterflies respectively, which Chimpu 
tries catching in a net. 

But the PLUS ONE and MINUS ONE 
series more than make up for the discrepancies 
in ‘MEET NUMBERS 1 TO 20’. I for one, 
who had always ‘loathed’ mathematics, actually 
‘enjoyed’ reading the stories of Motu and how 
he gets cool ‘nariyal pani’ plus nine coconut 
bumps one after the other from Chimpu. Who 
says addition and subtraction for that matter 
can’t be fun? Motu and Bhola’s (MINUS ONE) 
stories prove this amply and adequately. 

Somewhat disappointing is ‘MURLl’S 
MISSING FEATHERS’, which logically follows 
in this senes, since it is a book on simple arith¬ 
metic. After the bright and imaginative use of 
four colours in the preceding series by Pearl 
Pereira and Ram Waekar, Anand Mohan Naik’s 


• illustrations seem drab, and far too abstract for 
tiny-tots. Surely, at 3 and 5 years you are 
entitled to think of the peacock as a colourful 
bird and not a black-and-white cut-out. Especial¬ 
ly since in the course of the story the peacock is 
to be robbed of its beautiful feathers. 

Kumkum Somani’s text, which begins on a 
promising note with Checnu and Cheeni’s 
wedding, falters along the line, when the hero 
and heroine are forgotten in preference to the 
‘side-characters’ to provide a logical sequence to 
the ‘plus and minus’ problem’ Cheenu and 
Cheeni reappear, but the story aspect is more or 
less lost by then. 

The ‘SEE THE DIFFERENCE’ books, which 
teach ‘visual discrimination through pictures’, 
arc two books after my own heart. Not only are 
Vaidehi Mody and Pearl Pereira’s illustiations 
absolutely adorable, but the visuals and the 
problems they present are so ‘simple’ (which is 
what was lacking in our books for childien so 
far) that they seem to be ideal introductory 
readers for children. For the “tell the difference”, 
“complete the animal”, and “find out what’s 
missing” puzzles are absorbing and intelligent. 
Parents of pre-nursery school children, who are 
breaking their heads over school interviews for 
their beloved poppets, had better grab these 
books to acquaint their tiny-tots with colours, 
visual differences, numbers.. .and general 
‘general knowledge’. 

And if you’re really interested in how your 
child grows up, you could even get her/him, 
Jeyanthi Manokaran’s 'I LIKE THE WORLD’ 
brought out by the National Book Trust. 
Written and illustrated by her, Ms. Manokaran’s 
appealing illustrations introduce the child to the 
wind, the sun, birds, trees, fish, rain, land, sea, 
sky, flowers, clothes, toys—everything that 
generally makes an impression on a child. The 
childlike handwriting in preference to printing 
types makes for a refreshing change and one 
wishes to see more books forthcoming from this 
author-cum-illustrator. 

V.T. 
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LET US KNOW INDIA 
(Vol. 14, IS, 16) 
by Swarn Khandpur 
India Book House, Bombay 
Rs 6 each 

‘Let Us Know India is a series specially 
planned to provide a complete view of India 
for children in the age-group 8-15 years. 

Swarn Khandpur, author of the set of 
books under review, as well as all the previous 
volumes, has taken up topics of general 
interest — that all children need to know — 
and presented them intelligently in the form 
of questions and answers. 

Each volume is divided into three sections: 
History, Geography and General, so that the 
young reader is introduced to a wide 
spectrum of themes which make up Indian 
life. 

Of com sc, the series is not intended as an 
encyclopaedia — so those of you who aie 
thinking about it m teinis of a refcience 
book will ceitainlv he disappointed — hut 
as a supplementaly leader to go along with 
the child’s school curriculum. The text is well 
supported bv maps and charts, though the 
illustrations are quite unimpressive and do 
little by way of complementing the text. 

The book is otherwise worth its price. 

N.A. 

•GO-TOGETHERS' 

By Zakiya Kurrien 

India Book House, Bombay, Rs 3 

I was dashing off an impoitant article 
when this book was handed to me for review. 
One look at it and I was ‘go-togethering’ 
merrily! That is, matching one picture with 
another. 

The fiist feu weie eas\. Then the pages 


had to be flipped backwards. ‘Oh heck!* I 
said to myself and got back to the forgotten 
article. 

Well, perhaps there is a lesson in that. For, 
besides learning new words and associating 
basic objects, like bat with hall and feet with 
shoes, children will learn to be patient while 
leading this book. And that’s something most 
mothers will love. I’m sure. 

The illustiations aie bright and colourful, 
though the price fairh steep. 

N.S. 


BOOKS 

Books seem like old friends, 

That never betray. 

Knowledge they lend. 

And never leave ns astray. 

People say that a word 
Aptly spoken is like gold, 

Books give this world 
Knowledge new and old. 

If you’ve lost your way, 

Go and find a hook 
That will wake you and say, 

Fulfil your aim hv hook or by crook. 

Forget everyone. 

But not hooks—your mate 
That helped you in the long run. 

And built tip your late. 

Arc hart a Aggarwal 
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Ode to October 


J T is lovely—the October skv. So clear 
and blue in all its vastness, except 
lor a lew scraps of whitish cloud, like 
rocks jutting out when the sea is calm. 

The ncom tiees stand in a cheerful 
low. The green ol their leaves glistens 
in the sun. Now and then an old, yellow 
leaf falls. This only makes the leinain- 
ing green a bit greened 

A squill ol ci awls aiouncl. It seems to 
be looking loi something, or just explor¬ 
ing the duslv gmund Bcfoie long it 
luins and (nils liaising its bollle-biush 
tail, it goes up the thick, biown trunk ol 
a nearln tiee. 

Imoiii a bianch it looks at the spar- 
iows below. The little birds glean from 
the dust, bits of foods which only they 
can sec. A crow alights among them to 
sli art* the micioscopic meal. But nothing 
seems to catch its eve. 

The spanows go on pecking around. 
And chnping too. Aie they chatting? 
Perhaps thev aie, sav ing a word or two 
about the food thev find, about the 
squiircl spying on them from its perch 
above, about the odd, intruding ctovv. 

()i niavbc thev aie talking about the 
vvealhoi. A slight, but certain, change 
is time. 'Die air no longei has that hot, 
discomfoiting touch it used to have in 
the afternoon. A little ha/v it max be, 
but it has a nice touch. 


The crow paces around. It looks 
gawkv beside the small, slick sparrows. 
It listens to their chit-chat for a while. 
Then peihaps feeling self-conscious, it 
caws like one clearing one’s throat. The 
next moment it flutters away. 

Another leal falls, and then another. 
All aiound there are enough dry leaves 
for the sweeper to gather into a small 
heap. Yes, enough leaves with yellow 
twigs to make a smoky file that lends 
its pcculiai annua to the ail — 

\ flame sei/es the smouldering 

min, and bites 
On stubborn stalks that crackle as 

thev resist. 

A wind scatteis some pale, papery 
leaves on the ground. It sneaks into the 
foliage and plucks some more. The 
clustering leaves shake and shimmer. 
The trees seem vviealhed in green 
smiles. 

'Flic wind stirs the leaves again. The 
squiirel climbs down. It trills and moves 
inquisitively near where the sparrows 
hop and chirp and eat. The birds seem 
to take no notice of the newcomer. 

As they stn, the leaves mstle. Or do 
thev whisper to each other that the tem- 
pciamcutal days are ovei? A new season 
is in, cool and even-tempered. 

O P. Bhagat 
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RARE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 

Gandhi “SERVICE” Overprints 


M ahatma gandhi (bom Oct. 2 , 

1869) needs no introduction. There 
piobablv isn’t a single Indian child who has 
not written an essay on Gandhiji, or ‘Bapu’ 
as he was affectionately called, at some stage 
of his school life like our fiicnd, Shefali 
Bhimani (see page 6). In fact, it is a subject 
one loves because thoie is so much to write 
about. 

The extent of Gandluji's influence, unlike 
other statesmen and leadeis, is not limited 
to his own countn People the world over 
have honouied him — some for his fine cha- 
i acter, some for his leadcislup (pialitics, but 
most of all foi his novel method of fighting 
for his countn s fieedom from Biitish rule, 
b\ non-violent methods. 

The pioud possessei of the gieatest em- 
pue on eaith has been honouied bv that verv 
emmtiv. This is because Gandhiji knew how 
to conveit enemies into friends. Thanks to 
him, we achieved Independence and vet 
lemamed on the best of terms with Britain. 

Gandhiji was much more than a patnot 
and nationalist Me worked tuelesslv for the 
uphftment of mankind. Of children he said: 
'The gieatest lessons in life, if we would 
but stoop and humble ourselves, we would 
learn not fiom the grown-up learned men, 
but fiom the so-called ignorant children.” 

Millions of eliildien and south in India 
and aluoad nevei saw Gandhiji The most 
eflective wav, thereto!e. of taking his imagi' 
.ind ideals to the common man was through 
c oinmemoi ativ e stamps 

Despite their divergent jxihlical interests 
countnes such as tin- l T SA and the USSH 
have also honouied him In fait, the figuies 
show that 39 nations have so fai issued a 
total of 7 f stamps in lionoui of Gandhiji 


Some have issued miniature sheets, special 
overprints, atti actively designed first day 
covers, souvenir cards, postal stationery, and 
special postrnaiks. However, the first stamp 
hoiiouimg Gandhiji was a set of four issues 
icleased by India on August 15, 1948, the first 
anniversaiv of om Independence. 

Barclv a few months after Independence, 
the India Sccuiilv Press was asked to sug¬ 
gest designs based on eeitam ideas (such as 
Gandhi|fs D.mdi March and lus Fast foi 
Gomimmul Peace) conceived bv the then 
Mmistei of Gomnimmations, Mr Bafi ‘Mimed 
kidwai. 

In ii spouse, the Master of the Secmilv 
Pi ess pinposed a compact set of four values 
— 1.3 annas. 33 annas, 8 annas, and one 
lliiprc The values weie to be in the then 
pi evading anna size in single coloui and the 
mpee value m one oi two colouis 

I wo Inals’ m the anna and Rupee size 
weie got leady fiom a line jrortiait of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Alternalivelv, it was 
suggested that a photogia|)h approved bv 
Gaudlu|i himself could lie adopted Tiagi- 
tallv, befoie a final decision could be taken, 
Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of non¬ 
violence, was shot dead on Januaiv 30, 19-48 

The piojxisal was shelved, as tin Govern¬ 
ment did not want it to be a “mourning” 
stamp The Secuiitv Pi ess was later asked 
to submit fiesli designs Two denominations 
weie jnoposed. 23 annas foi inland and 
12 annas foi aumail to the l T K Thiee sets 
of pioofs m shades of giev and olive gieen 
weie piepaied These (,lined the word 
Bapu' m Hindi and l ulu chai n lets, at the 
suggtsliuii of Pi nne Mmistei Jawahailal 
\ehm The designs wiie b ised on two 
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photographs ol Gandlup — one* from LIFE’ 
magazine* and tin* other from the collection 
of his giandson, Kami Gandhi. It was 
decided to get the stamps printed in 
Switzerland. 

Ultmiuteb the fom denominations punted 
were: 25,(XH),000 copies of 15 annas, 2 500,000 
of 35 annas, 375,000 of 12 annas, and 
250,000 ol Its. 10 

The tiist consignment of two tons of thc*sc 
stamps fiom (Geneva were eauied on Air 
India's return flight ol its inaugural Bombay- 
London service, on June 11, 1948. From 
Bombay to Nasik (where the Security Press 
is situated), they were carried by rail, under 

heavy escort. 

* 

Supplies were also flown from Geneva to 
London and Washington to facilitate distri¬ 
bution and sale through Indian High 
Commissions. Embassies, and so on. 

Fisc sheets' of 11s. 10 denomination with 
an eiror — a dot between the words “India” 
and “Postage" declining on the first stamp 
of the third houzontal row — were foiwarded 
b\ tin* Legation ol India m Beine, to 
llcadqnaitcis foi iccoid No wondei then 
that some oi the stamps Candhiji figured on 
haw become estiemeb laic specimens 

A limited quantits of each of the fom 
dcnoinmalions weie owrpi lilted with the 

Edited, printed and published by K 

bclulf of the Children's Hook Trust, from Nehru House, 


woid "SERVICE” at the India Security 
Pi ess, for the official use of the Governor 
Ceneial of India. 

It is beliesed that almost 16,000 copies of 
15 annas, 11,000 copies of 31* annas, 250 
copies of 12 annas, and 20 copies of Rs. 10 
denomination of these ovcrpiints were sent 
foi the list* of the then Governor General, 
Mr C. Hajagopalachari No information is, 
howevei, available about the actual number 
of copies printed undei ‘Service’. 

In view of the limited number of these 
stamps, their prices are soaring every year, 
particularly of the Rs. 10 and 12 anna de¬ 
nominations. In the last nine years, their 
prices have gone up nine times! The Rs. 10 
series stamps are now being priced at 
Rs. 65,500. 

‘Philatelicallv’, we in India can afford to 
put up our legs and feel smug, for, the one 
and only sheet of the ‘SERVICE’ overprinted 
happens to be right here, in the National 
Philatelic Museum, in New Delhi. (See re¬ 
production in colour on facing page). And 
just (hat one sheet could fetch us anything 
ahow Rs. 32.75 lakhs. But, who wants to 
part with it an\wa\! After all, isn’t it one of 
the nuest philatelic items in the world? 

Navkala Singh 

New Delhi on 
cw Delhi-110002 


K.iinjkrishii.iii .if flic Indr.ipr.isth .1 Press (CBT), 
4 B.ihndur Shah Z.if.ir Marg, N 
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Most Mystifying Alyster/e^ 


The Loch A/ess Monster lives in a large 
^ deep lake in Scotland (reportedlyJt 
“ First spotted m 1935/it is claimed - 
to I soft.long 



v ~> 
n> * 


Unidentified Flying Objects 
are'flying saucers 'or other 
kinds of space ships Since ip4B ( 
the US Air Force has recorded 
almost 


The Abominable Snowman is a huge ^ r^\ 
ape like creature, believed to live % i 
m the Himalayas Only giant w 

footprints have ever been seen / - , 




Ancient writings * . 
L mention the island of 
A Atlantis, the home of 
■Jtt an advanced culture, 
which sank into the 
* 5 . sea m an earthquake 
Jf in reality, ft may hjve 
been Scandinavia, 
America or the 
Canary Islands. 



I Die Bermuda Triangle is an area m 
North Atlantic Ocean Since mid-i&th century, 
about 50 ships and 20 airplanes have either I 
vanished completely in it,or have been found k 
- ^ abandoned 
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Life Insurance is the safest, 
surest way to protect your future 
Find out about it. 

Life Jnsurcmce 
Corporation of Jndia 


:The Two Find-Outers discover mans greatest achievements 




TINKLE, the new children s monthly is on its way 
with wagonloads of fun, adventure and knowledge 
—all through the fascinating medium of comics I } ■) 
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Just ten... 

And she 
is signing 
cheques. 


^ As your child grows, 
she needs a bank 
account that grows 
to meet her future 
needs 

Give her that feeling 
of responsibility... 

Of owning an account 
she can operate 
herself, as she turns 
ten 

She can open an 
account with as little 

as Rs. 5 - 

It is time to teach 
your child the saving 
habit 


notional bank 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

the name you can BANK Upon ! 
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You want the best directions to the 

USA and Europe. 

We’ve got them. 

We can offer you the 17 fastest flights to London every week 
from Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. And once you’re in London, you can 
choose from over 1000 flights a week to 80 European cities 
and 13 cities in the USA and Canada. 

Only British Airways can offer you the world on 
this scale. And look after you every step of the way. 

That’s why we’re the world’s __ 1 

largest international airline. British 

airways 

We’ll take more care of you. 
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Providing light 
to lead you on... 

Andhra Bank-lighting up your 
way with need based schemes to 
sujt your every need for over 55 
Diwalis now. Keeping the light 

burning.helping to lead you on, to 

realise your dreams and aspirations. 
Andhra Bank-the bank that spreads 
the spirit of joy and prosperity. 
Andhra Bank - the bank responsive 
to people's needs. 




Andhra Bank 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 
Central Office: 

Sultan Baxar, Hyderabad-500 001 

We wish all our a customers and 
well-wishers ja a happy Diwali. 
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For manna's kuchi puchl, or papa's 
cuddly coo-SNOWHITE KIDDIES 
KOSHER la devotad to satisfying all 
tho raquiramonta of your littla ones. 
From ths newborn to the pre-teens 
—the latest in cute, pretty and 
exclusive fashion waar. 

Come and pick your choice from 
the latest collection at SNOWHITE 
KIDDIES KORMER. 
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“Ma, my 
banker nas 
come to 
collect my 
daily 
savings” 

Teach children the savings 
habit with PSB's Chhoti Bachat 
Scheme. 

PSB's Chhoti Bachat Scheme. 

A scheme that turns daily 
savings of small change into 
big savings over the years. 

What's more, PSB sends its 
friendly banking agent to your 
house to collect your savings. 

The Chhoti Bachat Scheme. 
The easiest way to save. 

For details just drop in at 

your nearest PSB branch. 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

In the September issue, the ‘Adventures of 
Frederick Mamjaf was very interesting. 
Please accommodate more such adventures. 

San jay Kumar Das, Baroda 

I was delighted after reading the Sports 
Icdtmcs on Moscow' Ohmpics and Wim¬ 
bledon in \om September issue. I request 
sou to publish more about Football and 
Ci icket 

Soma Majunular, Calcutta 

Whs did sou stop the most beautiful 
leatuie “Flou er Fare Will sou please give 
us a centrespiead on roses? "CHILDREN’S 
WORLD” is becoming more colourful every 
month, but a month is really too long a wait. 

R.N. Murtluj, Net v Delhi 

l closed ".A Parrot in the Guest Room" 

1 also liked 'Around the Globe I svould 
like if sou gasc moic and more inhumation 
ol geiu'ial knowledge. 

Kaustav Datta, Bilaspur 

In sour Oetobei issue, “A Dream Letter 
from Bjorn Boro" and “ Gandhiji mul Chil¬ 
dren" vvcic \ei\ inteiestmg. Please include 
(Questions and Anssvcrs on General 
Knowledge 

Aiming Jalok, Pasighat 

“CHILDREN’S WORLD” is very enjoy¬ 
able and inspires the creative instincts in 
children. Please publish moie historical 
stories and puzzles. Your selection of items 
has a svidc variety. 

Krishna Simha , Burugapally 


I liked the comics “The Rhino Trait. 
“Deteetitve Shamhu”, “The Four Faces", 
and “Juneir are very interesting. Please 
publish more mystery stories. 

S. Apitha, Madras 

Dear Readers, 

May we wish all of you a happy and joy¬ 
ous DIWALI. We hope you will like this 
special number, which introduces to you 
some new features. If you miss any of the 
old, popular items (like Detective Shamhu, 
Around the Globe), it is just that they have 
stood aside to give others a turn. 
They will reappear in December. That 
issue. will also carry the fourth and 

the last of the series “They Lived Adven¬ 
ture". After that we begin another equally 
inteiestmg “stnp cartoon” feature. Also 
earmaiked for December are two sports 
features, for Soma’s sake! One on Australia’s 
Waiwick Aimstrong (we’re told he w»as an 
autocrat of a cncketer!) and the other on 
the one and only Jesse Owens. Our August 
“Flatter Fare" seems to have attracted many 
of our readers. Originally it was not inten¬ 
ded as a tegular item, because we have 
other features on the same lines, like “For¬ 
tresses of India”, “Monuments of India”, 
“Rirds of India”, etc. We accept your sug¬ 
gestion, Murthv, and shall plan an exclusive 
feature on the roses of India. Stories based 
on ln.stoiv have been a frequent feature. 
One on a well-known legendary figure of 
Kerala will appear soon. Yet another ad¬ 
venture of “The Four Faces”, as also an 
exciting science-fiction, arc scheduled for the 
next issue, which will have the spotlight on 
Christmas. 

EDITOR 
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My name is Dhupia. 
Manohar Singh Dhupia. 
And I’ll wipe out anyone 
who touches my toys. 

* 

Oil You hear that? I’m 
warning you. If anything 
happens to my doggie, I’ll 
break your head. 


One day, at a Baby Show... 



Ha! Ha l What a funny 
dog this is. His ears go up 
and down and his head 
goes in and out. 

★ 

Funny dog, huh !? 
B-o- o- o-m! B-a-a-m! 
B-o-n-k...! Told you, 
Rajesh, you can’t win 
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against me. Just give that 
right back now. 

★ 

W-a-a-a-i-Li Ma . 

Ma . He’s taken my 

doggie. I want to play with 










Photographs : P. K. De 
Text: Navkala Singh 





Don’t cry, bete, it wasn’t 
yours anyway. It belonged 
to Mam, so he’s taken it. 
When we go home, I’ll 
give you your doggie. 
Yours is much better than 
his, in any case. 
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A SPECIAL DIWALI 


. .And since we can’t thank of any good 
idea for a really special Diwali,” said Mean 
eloquently from the top of an overturned 
dealwood box in Safina’s garage, “we arc a 
lot of meat-heads." 

“Yay! Yay!” cried little Vicky and Binka. 
clapping vigorously, but Munna put his nose 
up in the air. 

“I'm not a meat-head, Mr. Bean,” he said 
grandly. “I’m vegetarian.” 

“O.K., cabbage- head,” said Chitra snub- 
bin gly, and everybody tittered. 

“Look,” argued Sandcep Irom his precari¬ 
ous perch on the top rung of a ladder that 
leaned against a wall. “Why have a special 
Diwali?” 

“Well, why not?" said Bean reasonably. 

“We do the same thing for Diwali every 
year,” said Safina. “You know — light can¬ 
dles in our houses and have the Diwali dinner 
in the open..” 

“.. .and CRACKERS,” added her brother 
Prcmjit from the lowest rung of the laddei. 
with a glint in his e)es. “Don’t forget the 
crackers.” 

".. .But this year,” continued little Binka’s 
sister Anjali, “we’re adding something to it.” 

“To celebrate Muniiu’s meat-headedness,” 
giggled Premjit. 

“The question is WHAT,” finished Bean. 
“IIow do we make it a special Diwali?” 

“Let’s each one of us write a suggestion 
on a slip of paper,” suggested Chitra. “It 
alwa)s helps to be organized.” 

"That’s a good idea!” said Safina, dishing 
out a few rather tattered sheets of paper 
and a veiy small pencil. “Sug-ges-tions,” she 
spelled out. “Here’s mine.” 

The paper was passed round with much 
giggling and an occasional scuffle. Finally, it 
returned to Bean. 

“Suggestion one,” read out Bean. “Have 
a play about Diwali.” 


“That has to be Safina’s,” grinned Anjali. 

“Won’t do,” said Sandeep. “There are just 

four days for Diwali.” Safina sniffed. 

•» 

“Number two,” continued Bean. “This 
looks like a spider with inky legs has been 
crossing over it.” 

“Is tluit the suggestion?” said Premjit 
cheekily. 

“Yes,” retorted Bean. “C-L-E-A-N,” he lead 
out with difficulty, “clean the Badminton 
court.” He looked up blankly and asked, 
“For Diwali?” 

Munna gave a hoot of laughter. “Ho ho!” 
lie roared. “That must be the Vickv-Binka 
one. Reinembei when we had a list for 
Things to Do m the summer vacation^ Thcv 
must have thought it was the same thing.” 

“Well, that’s helpful,” said Bean, and the 
'two little clowns beamed. “Suggestion tlnee 
— collect money for a chocolate cake.” 
“Munna!” chomsed eveivbods, laughing 
“Oof,” gioaned Bean, “onl\ sou could 
think of chocolate cake at a tune like this.” 

“Well, it’s bettei than nothing,” said 
Munna defensivels. “If sou can think of 
meatheads for Diwali, can’t I think of 
chocolate cake? Yum,” he added. 

“Number four,” continued Bean 
Suddenly he stopped. “This is it r he cried. 

“Must be his osvn idea,” murmured Piem- 
jit unchaiitabls. 

“This is it!” said Bean again “Light up the 
compound! Sandcep’s suggestion!” 

“But ss'e light it up an) was,” piotested 
Safina “Every house is lit up svith candles 
or diyas." 

“Yes, but can’t sou sec?” said Sandcep ex¬ 
citedly. “The compound itself is nex’er lit up 
the compound svall.. .the svhite gates... 

“Or the badminton courtl” chimed in little 
Vicks. 

“Or even the neem tree!” cried Anjali, 
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catching on and skipping around ethusiasti- 
cally. 

“We'll have a collection for funds,” said 
Safina, getting to business straightway. 

“Five newspapers and two rupees per 
house And all our pocket money.” 

“Let’s go right now" said Chitra, getting 
up. “Come on!” 

Thc\ all rushed out, Sandeep almost fall¬ 
ing down from the ladder, and ran confusedly 
into the blight November afternoon 


". . Thu teen, lourteen, fifteen" counted 
Bean with gusto He looked up. “That’s it. 
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including the money we got for the 
newspapers.” 

"Fifteen rupees," said Anjali, overawed. 
“That’s a lot of money.” 

“It won’t be so much after we start buying 
the candles,” said Safina sagely. 

“We better go now,” said Sandcep. “It’ll 
get too late otherwise.” They started off for 
the market, a funny-looking group in an 
assortment of shapes and sizes, with Vicky 
and Binka leading the way singing. 


Half-an-hour later, a dejected group shuffl¬ 
ed back into Safina’s garage, miserably 
dragging their feet. 

“What AWFUL luck!" said Chitra for the 
hundredth time, almost in tears. 

“Imagine a WAX shortage around Dixmli," 
groaned Bean tragically. 

“There go our plans,” muttered Sandeep, 
throwing himself on top of the ladder. 

"Look,” said Safina, stamping her foot 
dramatically. “I’m not going to give up! Over 
my dead body! We must think of something!” 

“Chocolate cake,” sighed Munna unen¬ 
thusiastically. .. 

"Say.” began Bean, a gleam coming 

into his eye. “I think I’ve got an idea 

“Have a play?” asked Safina hopefully, as 
they all drew closer. 


It was the afternoon on Diwali day, and 
the twenty-two houses in the compound were 
bustling with activity for the family dinner 
that night, which would be followed by the 
crackling Diwali bombing and celebration. 

But the gang wasn’t — for once — “lend¬ 
ing a hand” (lending a mouth, that is!) to 
their mothers in the kitchen. 

Around Safina’s garage there was a flurry 
of activity as everybody rushed in and out 
with little sticks, newspapers, piles of dry 
leaves, bricks. 

“Maybe it’s a bonfire,” said Munna’s bro¬ 


ther Sudhir, peering over the verandah of 
his house. 

“A bonfire for DiwaliF’ said his friend 
Rahul. "What will they think of next?” 

Just then Sandeep ran into the compound 
heading for Safina's garage, with a bottle in 
hand. ‘I’ve bought the kerosene!” he shouted 
as he ran. “And there’s still some money 
left....” 

“Kerosene!” groaned Sudhir. “They’ll burn 
down the whole compound!” 

“Are you sure this will work?” $aid Chitra 
doubtfully, looking at the long line of bricks 
perched on the compound wall. 

There was another line of bricks along 
each of the four white gates, and a circle of 
them around the old neem tree which stood 
near Safina’s house. A solitary brick stood 
on the low ‘V’ of the tree, the point from 
which the two thick main branches departed 
from the sturdy trunk. 

On each of the bricks there was a funny 
little pile of broken twigs and dry leaves. 

“Of course, it’ll work,” said Bean confident¬ 
ly. “And....” 

“And if it doesn’t’' interrupted Premjit 
amiably, “so what?” 

“It will work,” said Munna glaring at 
Premjit. “And if it doesn’t. I’ll bash you up, 
Premjit dear.” 

“Me?” said Premjit hurriedly. “Who’s me? 
I’m not saying anything! Of course it'll work!” 

"Let’s go home and get ready,” said Safina, 
“it’s getting late!” 

They ran ofF, leaving behind lines of bricks 
with funny little piles on them. 

The sun was setting and the older boys 
were putting up tables for the dinner to be 
laid out on. One by one, each flat burst into 
light as the families lit up their candles and 
‘diyas’. Distant sounds of bombs could be 
heard from all over the town, and sounds of 
laughter and smells of tasty food filled the 
crisp November air. 

A few mothers resplendent in new saris 
had begun congregating near the tables and 
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snatches of motherly conversation could be 
heard. 

“And the price of candlesl.* 

“Your sari is so lovely -" 

“Have you made the chholay again this 
year?" 

"What are these children up to, do you 
know?" 

“Anjali said something about decorating 
the compound, but this looks like a mess!” 
‘These children have such strange ideas.. ” 
It was almost completely dark, and the 
lines of candles sparkled warmly from the 
twenty-two flats. Dinner was being laid out 
and the youngest children were getting 
tremendously excited as they lit their multi¬ 
coloured ‘phooljhadis'. 

“Where have all the children vanished to?" 
“Oh, they must be playing Hide-and-Seek.” 
"On Diwali night? That's impossible!” 
“Nothing’s impossible where they’re con¬ 
cerned!” 

“It’s so lifeless without them....” 

Suddenly a gasp went up from the crowd 
of mothers and fathers, followed by a mur¬ 
mur of admiration. 

“How did they do it?” 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“This is the solution to wax shortage!” 

For, all along the wall glowed tiny bon¬ 
fires on bricks in one straight long line, and 
four shorter lines of bonfires on the four white 
gates.... more bright and sparkling than the 
illuminations anywhere else. Even the old 
neem tree had been thrown into celebratory 
brightness by the circle of miniature bonfires 
at its feet and the one little light on its *V'. 

But brighter than anything else that Diwali 
night were the faces of the decorators. 

"See, I told you," said Bean, his face 
sparkling like a phooljhadi’. “A bonfire is 
a bonfire, big or small.” 

“Better than chocolate cake,” agreed 
Munna. 


“This is a Special Diwali," said Sand£ji| 
satisfied at the way his plan had worked 'CS0 

“And the kerosene we bought with tiU 
newspaper money will keep it glowing all 
night," said Safina. 

“Let’s go and distribute the toffees,” said 
Chitra. They moved off, a happy group again. 

But Vicky and Binka had the last word... 

“Can we clean the badminton court to¬ 
morrow?” 

• Minnie P, Swam! 


The Tear Woman Gave Herself 

God one day sat for hours on a creation, 
with no food and rest. 

He that day was making woman, 
and teas trying his best. 

An angel paid a visit to him, 

and asked why he was starving. 

On being shotvn the model, she 
searched high and low. 

Admiring the model all, 
from head to toe. 

Suddenly a drop of toater she espied 
on the model’s cheek. 

“Oh, Bless me heaven," the angel cried, 
“See there’s a leak." 

God replied, “Do not worry, angel dear, 
that is onlt/ a tear." 

The angel questioned, “What does if 

stand for. Lord? 

God said, “It stands for joy and times 
when she utters, ‘help me Oh, Godr 

The angel cried, “Heavenly father, you ar+ 
a genius, really.” 

God then sighed, “I am sorry, 

but it’s not put there by me !” 

Lathe R. Warrior (13) 
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Bright is the Night 
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, /;V\V/ijiip tyK Here comes Diwali, the festival of lights, 
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‘h Diwali is the time when people end old fights. 

tor it was on this day that good over evil had won, 

,, to Ayodhya returned Sri Rama, Dasaratha’s valiant son. 

On that glorious night, crackers did whizz and bang, 

, While people in a spirit of ecstatic joy danced and sang. 

On this occasion all our troubles seem to fade away, 

A as lofty sublime thoughts occupy our time, all day. 

Divas are lighted, so darkness may vanish, 
symbolizing evil thoughts, which individuals should banish. 
. On Diwali forsake anger and put squabbles away, 
praying for strength, to better ourselves each day. 

Let us pledge today to let good thoughts prevail, 
k ensuring that due to injustice no man shall wail. 

Putting aside all problems and petty strifes, 
let us work together for a better and purposeful life. 
Therefore on this Grand Festival of Light 
,Pray that our thoughts be polished, pure, and bright. 


Shiv D haw an 




Dussehra in Kulu 


A FTER completing his penance on 
Mount Kailasa, Sage Jamadagni 
was returning to his abode in Malana. 
He carried a wooden basket with the 
idols of sixteen gods in it. On the way, 
the sage had to cross the high peak 
of Mount Chandrakhani. But when he 
reached it, a terrific gale overtook him 
and the sage could not keep his balance. 
The basket fell from his hands, and in 
the gale the sixteen idols were scatter¬ 
ed over great distances. In each place 
that an idol fell, the god was reborn as 
a sage. These sages later began to be 
revered and worshipped as deities. 

Before they were scattered, the gods 
had decided to meet once every year 
for a few days. 

The place and day they chose was 
the Dhalpur Maidan in Kulu in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh on Dussehra day. True to 
their resolve, the legend goes, every 


year, on Dussehra day, all sixteen gods 
make it a point to assemble there with¬ 
out exception. Only, the annual meet¬ 
ing has now become so popular that 
these sixteen gods are joined by almost 
365 more gods and goddessesl 

So in Kulu, the Dussehra festival 
starts on the day Ravan’s effigy is burnt 
in other parts of India—the day the 
Dussehra festival officially comes to an 
end elsewhere (this year on October 
19). 

So, traditionally, Dussehra in Kulu 
has come to mark not only an annual 
meeting of the gods, but also of people. 
For, several hundreds gather there to 
celebrate the festival, not only through 
such religious ceremonies as the Ratha 
Yatra—but also through ‘modem’ events 
like a bazaar and now—an international 
festival of dance and music. 

The religious ceremonies, however, 


The members of the royal family of Kulu offer 
worship to Lord Raghunath. 


The Rath Yatra. 
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A child prays before one of the Devtas. 


remain the most important. On the first 
day, Lord Raghunath (another name of 
Rama) is driven with much music and 
fanfare in a chariot pulled by several 
thousand devotees. The image of Raghu¬ 
nath taken out in procession is said to 
be the same that was made for the 
Ashwamedha Yajna performed by Lord 
Rama. This idol is Drought from the 
temple in a palanquin, and amidst the 
loua chanting of vedic hymns, the pal¬ 
anquin is taken round the beautifully 
decorated chariot thrice and then plac¬ 
ed in the chariot. At this time, it is be¬ 
lieved that all the gods and goddesses 
have gathered round the Ratha. The 
Ratha is then driven to the Dhalpur 


Maidan, where an improvised temple is 
erected in the same spot every year. 
Lord Raghunath is ceremonially install¬ 
ed in the sanctum. Then the images of 
the other gods and goddesses, brought 
in procession along with the main Ratha 
by the villagers, are installed in then- 
respective places. For the next five days, 
all the assembled gods are worshipped 
morning and evening. The fifth day is 
especially important, for on this day all 
the gods again gather in front of Lord 
Raghunath. This day is called ‘Muhalla’ 
in the local dialect, and is one of the 
most important days of the festival. 

On the last day, Lord Raghunath is 
taken in the chariot to the bank of the 
river Beas. A heap of faggots is lit in 
front of Lord Raghunath, signifying the 
burning of Lanka. Five animals—a buf¬ 
falo, a crab, a boar, a fish, and a cock- 
are sacrificed to propitiate the Lord. 
After the sacrifices, the chariot is 
brought back to its original place and 
Lord Raghunath returns to his shrine. 
All the other gods and goddesses go 
back to their respective shrines, too. 

Dining this time, Kulu becomes a 
thriving trade centre, too. Harvesting is 


The Devtas "greet” one another. 
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over by October, and villagers come to 
sell their products as well as buy essen¬ 
tial goods before the weather sets 
worse. The entire Dhalpur Maidan be¬ 
comes a grand shopping centre. 

From gav rustics to slick city-dwel¬ 
lers, they ail flock to the fair. Now with 
cultural shows and an international folk 
dance festival, visitors from foreign 
countries are also increasing. 

Everywhere in Kulu, there is a merry 
blend of symphony and step, song and 
dance and heart and body. It is almost 
like a joint carnival of men and gods! 

O.P. Sondhi 



A decorated shopping centre at Dhalpur 
Maidan. 


Young Days 

O H what good times were they when my mother said, "Sit on my lap,” and 
then kissfcd me. 

I still remember the swing I broke in my garden and cried, but instead of 
horrible looks and beatings, I was pampered and given a packet of sweets. 

And, oh, that morning, when I kicked and fussed, for I didn’t want to go to 
school, but still I was forced to go, yet I enjoyed all this because I was 
pampered when I did it all. 

When I reached school, I was terrified because I didn’t bring by homework, 
and I thought the teacher would hit and scold me, she did that, but when 
I reached home, I made up a story of my own and everyone hugged me 
and said, "The teacher is horrible.’’ 

Then in the evening, study-time came, but I would nin away to the neigh¬ 
bour's house and hide; when I was found, they said, "If you study, we 
would let you play,” but of course I just sat at the table and played with 
my pencil and went to play. 

But alas, everything has passed. 

I have grown up now; I do nothing of the sort, but I feel very sad when I 
remember all. Now my young friends have this time, and I have none of itl 

Madhurita Pachauri (11) 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY--' 

GET SET 
FOR A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH 


A GOOD photograph can be taken if you 
master the technical and the aesthetic 
aspects of this art. It must be a synthesis of 
art and technique. Whereas technique can 
be learnt step by step, the art’ of it is to be 
developed by watching and studying good 
photographs (see some examples on these 
pages) and using your own imagination. 
In fact, imagination is a great quality in a 
good photograph and this depends on your 
own approach to the subject, your feelings 
towards it. Suitable angle, light and mood 
and also good equipment contribute to the 
making of a good photograph. 

You should always be prepared for a good 
photograph. It is not by chance that you hit 
upon a good and great picture. You can 
plan it as well. On certain occasions like a 
party, a visit to a bird or wildlife sanctuary. 
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or a botanical garden, or a historical monu¬ 
ment, it is likely that you make a good photo¬ 
graph. Even in bad weather you can take 
a wonderful picture. Unusual lighting condi¬ 
tions have their own charm. Whenever you 
think in terms of a particular photograph, 
try to make its appeal universal. Even when 
you ‘click’ a picture of your brother or sister, 
your pet dog or bird, or monument in your 
neighbourhood, make it an all-appealing pic¬ 
ture. For this you will have to remove all 
signs of your physical presence in the 
picture and replace it with your spiritual 
stamp. 

You may think of a good photograph in 
terms of its strong visual impact. People do 
not look at all the pictures in an exhibition. 
They look again and again at some. Why? 
Because these pictures make a strong impres¬ 
sion. Your choice of subject, treatment, 
angle, light — all contribute to the same 
effect. Given the same conditions, not every¬ 
body can produce similar pictures. Herein 
lies the secret of your own individual talent 
and art. The meaning and purpose of your 
picture must also be clear and not lost in 
the ‘beauty’ of it. Be honest in your picture 
by insisting on naturalness and its true cha¬ 
racter. This will bring out the emotional 




impact of your picture in stunning terms il 
you keep this in mind: a good picture is for 
all time. At this point, a picture of your ted 
brother can turn into a picture of universal 
innocence of childhood. Indeed, I do not 
wish to minimise the importance of strong 
graphic quality. Sound technique must re¬ 
main m the backgtound and support the 
emotional and visual aspect of the picture. 
These arc, briefly, the qualities of a good 
photograph. 

Before you take a photograph ask yourself 
a question: Why? Why do you want to take 
a photograph? Is it only for your family 
album or for everybody? Would you like it 
to be used by some journal or magazine? 
Would you like to exhibit it for the pleasure 
of others? Is it meant to illustrate some ob¬ 
ject? This is a very important question. 
Answer to which will decide your particular 
approach to photography and save you much 
wastage of film and money. Whether you 
want to learn photography as a hobby, or as 
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your future profession, you need a clarity 
of purpose and vision. 

You should not run after acquiring famous 
brand names. Don’t run after great names; 
run after great pictures which can also be 
made with a modest camera if you know how 
to handle it well. As Andreas Feninger, a 
great photographer, says: “Know-how is 
worthless unless guided by know-why.” A 
great camera model solves no problems. I 
feel, it creates some problems of its own. 

Experience and my views are, at best, 
meant to act as guidelines only. You may 
differ; after all it is not gospel truth. 

I have only talked about your interest in 
photography in general. Next time, we shall 
discuss camera equipment and the initial 
problems. 

Surendra Sahaf 



C Two wonderful ways to learn: 



The Children's Book Trust shows one way- 
STTA theother. 



SITA’s happy pledge : to help broaden 
the horizons of ourlchildren. By encouraging 
them to travel more... and giving them 
delightful incentives to do so. 

Such as free membership of the SITA 
Junior Miler Club—which offers attractive 
prizes to young air travellers every time 
they fly a certain number of kilometres. 

So SITA and the Children's Book Trust 
have this in common—they both help 
children reach out to new worlds I 



F-12. Connaught Place. 
Now Oelhi-110 001. 
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O NCE a Rajput Thakur was in dire need 
of monev. He needed just about two 
hundred and fifty rupees, but he could think 
of no way of getting it. He did not want to 
sell any of his belongings. How then was he 
to get it? If he went to the Rania or money¬ 
lender, he would demand a security. The 
Thakur did not want to touch his wife's 
jewellers. The only Other precious thing lie 
had was his sword. Monevwise it was not 
real Is svoitli much, but the value of a Thakur’s 
ssvoid lay not in terms of money. The Thakur 
thought it ss'as pi iceless. 

The Rama to whom he went held other 
views. Tin ough generations, he and his kind 
had never ventured beyond the limits of their 
business. They had always kept a safe dis¬ 
tance from a sword, especially that of a 
Thakur’s, who was known to wield it freely 
at the slightest provocation. Thus, from times 
immemorial, the Bania and the sword had 
never been on friendly terms. 

The Thakur of our story, sword in hand, 
entered the Bania’s shop and came straight 
to the point. He said, “I want a loan of two 
hundred and fiftv rupees.” 

“Against what?” asked the cautious Bania. 
The Thakur hung his head for a moment 
and then replied, "Against this sword.” 

The Bania looked uncomfortable. He said. 
“How can I give you so much money against 
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a mere sword?" 

"A mere sword, did you say?” shouted the 
l enraged Thakur. “This sword is invaluable. 
J How dare you put a price tag on a Rajputs 
f sword?” 

“No! No!” stammered the Bania. “I’m do¬ 
ing nothing of that sort. How do I know the 
worth of a sword? I don’t even know the "feel 
of one, but according to custom, money is 
advanced against either property or 
lewellerv.” 

“My dear man,” said the Thakur patiently, 
“if I did have jewellery or property, why 
would I have come to you for such a small 
sum? It’s because I’ve nothing that I’m here 
with mv sword. It’s as good as putting my 
honour in your hands. It’s sad indeed that 
you do not realise what a sword means to a 
Rajput.” 

The Bania was getting quite confused and 
this he disapproved of when he was conduct¬ 
ing business. 

“But, Thakuiji,” he piotested, “I cannot 
give you money against something the value 
of which I know nothing.” 

The Thakur needed the money and needed 
it urgently. I It* knew he couldn’t risk the 
Bania going elsewhere to check the value of 
the sword for it was really not worth more 
than twenty-five rupees. Somehow he had to 
convince the Bania that the sword was an ex¬ 
pensive one. He cleared his throat and said, 
“I’m aware that your knowledge of swords 
is negligible, but you can safely take my 
word that this sword is worth five thousand 
rupees.” 

This the Bania simply refused to believe. 
True, he did not know anything about swords, 
but that did not mean he would accept any 
impossible price that was named and he said 
so in no uncertain terms. 

The Thakur did not give up. He could not 
afford to do so. He replied hastily, “1 named 
that sum because that is exactly how much 
it is worth to me. Had it not been for my 
poor state, I wouldn’t have dreamt of exchang¬ 
ing it for such a paltry sum.” 
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Then what is it really worth?” 

The question heartened the Thakur. It 
showed that the Bania had started to take an 
interest in the sword. He said with renewed 
enthusiasm, “Have no fears about the value 
of the sword. Though it may not be worth 
the sum that I mentioned, yet you can sell 
it any day for five hundred rupees and tor 
that you have my solemn word.” 

The Bania decided to accept the Thakur’s 
word, though with some reluctance. He 
picked up the sword gingerly and put it aside. 
Then he counted out the money. The Thakur 
pocketed the money, sure within himself that 
this was the last the Bania was to see ot 
him and the money. 

For a whole year he tactfully avoided the 
Bania. At the end of the year, the Bania 
started feeling uncomfortable. The deliberate 
efforts of the Thakur to avoid him made him 
suspicious. One day, when a close friend ot 
his, another Thakur, visited him, he brought 


out the sword and asked, “Can you tell me 
the real value of this sword?” 

“Where did you get it from?” queried the 
friend. 

“A Thakur took two hundred and fifty 
rupees against this, saying it could fetch at 
least double that amount any day.” 

The friend burst out laughing. “So 
at last my shrewd friend has been duped! 
My dear man, this sword is not worth more 
than twenty-five rupees.” , 

The Bania felt cheated, but as his friend 
had said, he was a shrewd man. He would 
not allow a loss in his business. He spent a 
few days in making a fool-proof plan. He 
dug a deep hole in his backyard, buried the 
sword carefully and then set up a big row 
that the sword had been stolen. His frighten¬ 
ed servants ran hither and thither upsetting 
things as they searched for the sword. The 
house was searched high and low, but the 
sword could not be traced. 



By and by the news reached the Thakur 
as the Bania had rightly guessed. The Thakur 
rubbed his hands in glee. ‘What luck!’ he 
said exultantly. ‘Now the miserly Bania will 
have to pay any sum I care to name.” 

The Thakur borrowed two hundred and 
fifty rupees from another Bania, pawning 
some of his wife’s jewellery. Money in hand, 
he came to the first Bania and haughtily 
banged the bag of coins on his desk. “Here 
is your money,” he said. “Now give me back 
my sword.” 

The Bania coughed and fidgeted and then 
said, apologetically, "Thakurji, I’m afraid 
I’ve lost your sword.” 

’What!” shouted the Thakur. “Lost my 
sword, did you say? Impossible!” 

“I know this news has been a terrible shock 
to you, but I request you to give me a few 
more days. Perhaps I may be able to trace 
it.” 

“I simply refuse to do any such thing. I 


must have the sword, NOW,” thundered the 
Thakur, patting his colourful turban. 

“Are you determined? Won’t you recon¬ 
sider?” 

“Absolutely not. Bring out the sword at 
once. It had belonged to my forefathers and 
is very dear to me.” 

‘Well, if you insist, I’ll make a final attempt 
to look for it.” 

The Bania let the bag of coins lie where 
it was and went in. After a while he emerg¬ 
ed, sword in hand. He saw the colour drain 
from the Thakur’s face. 

“You’re indeed a lucky man, Thakurji,” 
said he, laying his hand firmly on the bag 
of coins. “Here, take your sword. In future, 
never part with such a priceless thing. You 
may lose it.” 

The Thakur took his sword and his leave, 
maybe a wiser man. 

(A Folk Tale from Rajasthan 
Retold by Bani Roy Choudhury) 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY 



K AJU was a baby monkey. He lived 
in a jungle and spent most of his 
time jumping from tree to tree. 

One night it rained in the jungle. Next 
mornipg, Kaju saw a track in the mud. 
‘Now who could have made that track?’ 
thought Kaju. ‘Oh, I know. Mr. Bhaloo 
must have taken out his hand-cart to 
gather food for his family.” 

Suddenly Kaju had an idea. ‘This 
track looks like a railway line. Why 
don’t we play trains?’ 

Kaju clapped his hands and called as 
loud as he could, “Who wants to join 
the Jungle Express? Who will go 
Chhuk - Chhuk - Chhuk - Chhuk-Bho- 
ooon?” 

All his friends came running. They 
gathered round Kaju. 

“Now,” said Kaju, “first we shall need 


some bogies. Who wants to be a bogey?” 

“I,” said the baby deer. 

“I,” said the baby rabbit. 

“I,” said the baby jackal. 

“I,” said two baby langurs together. 

“Fine,” said Kaju. “So we have one, 
two, three, four, five bogies. Will all the 
bogies line up on the track, please?” 

There was a lot of bumping and 
thumping and squealing. At last, all five 
bogies were on the track. 

“Who’ll be the guard’s van?” said 
Kaju. 

"I,” said the baby fox. 

“I’ll be the dining-car,” said the -fat 
baby bear. 

“And I’ll be the brake-van,” said the 
baby elephant, raising his trunk. 

Kaju was so happy he dapped his 
hands and danced. The guard’s van, the 
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dining-car and the' brake-van joined the 
bogies on the track. 

Just then three baby squirrels came 
jumping through the bushes. “We’ll be 
the hawkers,” they chattered. “We’ll 
sell roasted gram and peanuts and fruit 
at the stations.” 

“Yum, yum!” said Kaju. "But we need 
an engine. Who ever heard of a train 
without an engine?” 

“I’ll be the engine,” said the baby 
lion. “Don’t I sound like one?” He roar¬ 
ed. And—WHOOSH!! The train on the 
track simply vanished. 

All the animals ran and hid them¬ 
selves. Kaju dashed up the nearest tree 
and hugged a branch to keep himself 
from falling. “Th-th-th-that was line,” 
he said. “But c-c-could you make it a 
bit s-softer?” 

The baby lion roared again. This time 
it was even louder than before. 

“Don’t open your mouth so wide,” 
said Kaju. 

The baby lion tried again and yet 


again.'But the roar only got louder and 
louder. 

Just then Mr. Bhaloo came that way, 
wheeling his hand-cart, full of bananas 
and plums. Kaju jumped down. "Mr. 
Bhaloo, please, may I take a plum? 
Thank you.” 

Kaju took a fat, juicy plum and pop¬ 
ped it into the baby lion’s mouth. “Now 
roar,” said Kaju. 

The baby lion didn’t want the plum 
to fall. So he opened his mouth just a 
little. And this time die sound was per¬ 
fect! 

Soon all the bogies were back on the 
track. So were the guard’s van, the 
brake-van, and the dining-car. 

Kaju plucked a branch from a tree. 
“I'll be die guard,” said he. He whistl¬ 
ed and waved the branch. 

“Bhoooon,” said the engine, “Chhuk- 
Chhuk-Chhuk-Chhuk.” 

And off went the Jungle Express on 
a jolly run along the track. 

Pratibha Nath 



WE PROMISE 


Your dream of living In your own nice little house will 
come true.if you act now. 


Celebrate a wedding, construct a house. You will know what you are in for. 
This is an old saying to emphasise and remind you that you will have 
to meet these big expenditures sooner or later—warning you 

to be prepared. 


Syndicate Bank makes these big expenditures sit lightly on your shoulders. 
The easy way, without any strain. All that you have to do is to commit 
yourself to a definite, timebound saving plan at Syndicate Bank We 
have several schemes to help you 
meet your needs. 


Act now, today, for a better tomorrow. Call at the nearest branch of Syndicate 
Bank. We are waiting for you. Rest assured we will take care of 
your money problems now or in the near and distant future. 
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THE TRUE 
DEVOTEE 


I T was a bright sunny day. Narada 
sat at the feet of Lord Narayana as 
the prayers and offerings of the devotees 
poured in. 

“My Lord”, said Narada, “some of 
these devotees have been praying for a 
long time. I know you are so easily 
pleased with the offerings of the smal¬ 
lest of the devout. That has left me 
wondering why you haven’t blessed 
them so far.” 

Lord Narayana smiled at Narada 
fondly. “Which of these devotees do 
you think should be blessed? he asked 
Narada. 

“I think all of them.” 

“Why?” asked the Lord. 

“They have been performing yoga 
and sadhana for a long time.” 

The Lord smiled again and said, “It 
has been a long time since you visited 
the earth. Narada, go down now and 
make a list of all my devotees. On your 
return, we will discuss the matter 
again.” 

Happy to be entrusted with such an 
important task, Narada hurried down 
to the earth and, starting from the 
Himalayas, began listing all devotees of 
Lord Narayana. 

On the banks of the Canga, he came 


upon a Swami doing Shirshasana. “My 
good man,” said Narada, “Lord Nara¬ 
yana would like to bless all his devotees 
by visiting them. He has sent me to 
make a list of them. Can you help me?" 

Instantly the Swami answered: “I 
have been doing yoga for the last fifteen 
years. Please put my name on top and 
ask the Lord to bless me first.” 

Narada made a note of his name and 
moved on. 

Up in the hills near Rishikesh, he 
came across a Sadhu, bare-chested and 
with matted hair, sitting in deep con- 
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templation. Hesitantly, the emissary of 
the Lord approached and spoke to him . 
He asked liim the same question he had 
put to the Swami earlier. 

“Eighteen years ago I left home in 
search of God. I am happy to hear from 
you that Lord Narayana will soon come 
down to bless me.’ 

Narada was visibly impressed and 
after noting his name moved on. He met 
many devotees like the Swami and the 
Sadhu, as he traversed from one end of 
the country to another. Having finished 
listing, he returned to Lord Narayana, 
but he promptly sent him back saying, 
“There are still a few you haven’t list¬ 
ed.” 

Down came Narada to the earth 
again. He went from place to place 
looking into this home and that, but 
could not find anyone that he felt de¬ 
serving to be added to the list. 

Back in Devlok, he reported to Lord 
Narayana that his list was now ready. 

“What name did you add during your 
second trip?” inquired the Lord. 

“None, my Lord,” replied Narada. 

“Did you meet no one?” 

"I met many other people, but they 
are not your devotees. Most funny was 
a drunkard, who kept trying to put a 
stake into the ground two feet away 
from the place where he had earlier dug 
a hole. He kept cursing you and call¬ 
ing out to you to come to his help as he 
worked. Indeed, a madder man I have 
never met” 

“Didn’t you talk to him?” 

“I spoke to him just as I spoke to the 
others, but he showed no interest and 
continued with his task. I pointed out 
to him that he was putting the stake in 
the wrong place, and all tne reply I got 
was, ‘That’s all right; I know it shall be 


done in Gods good time/ and continu¬ 
ed as before. That fool was no devotee 
ended Narada. 

“Go back once again,” said Lord 
Narayana, “and tell all the devotees you 
have on your list that at this moment I 
am busy, passing a camel through the 
eye of a needle. As soon as I am through 
with this task, I shall be down to bless 
them. Don’t forget to tell the drunken 
fool also.” 

Narada started calling on those de¬ 
votees again. One by one he met them 
all and passed on God’s message to 
them. The Swami, who was still doing 
Shirshasana on the banks of the Gan- 
gas, suddenly stood up and looking 
Narada in the face said, “Is that what 
Lord Narayana is doing, wasting time 
trying to pass a camel through the eye 
of a needle? Do you take me for a fool? 
Why, he will never be through with it. 

I have wasted ten years for nothing, 
but not a day more shall I waste.” The 
angry Swami gave up his yoga and 
picking up his ‘kamandal’ walked away 
towards the town. 

The Sadhu’s reaction was similar. 
"Oh, what a fool I was, not to have 
heeded my wife’s entreaties to return 
home. But my eyes have been opened 
now, I am going back to my family.” 

Narada tried to stop him but without 
success. A disappointed Narada came 
across the drunkard again. He was still 
at his work and had made no progress. 
Narada gave him God’s message. The 
mad man paused for a moment, and 
then taking up the stake, started work¬ 
ing again. Narada was greatly surpris¬ 
ed. “Do you still believe that the Lord 
will come to your aid?” he asked the 
drunkard. 

The fool nodded. 

“But he might take ages to complete 
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his task/’ 

The drunken fool laughed. "You say 
so? Why, he will be through with it in 
less time than it takes you to bat an 
eyelid,” he said confidently. 

“Even though what he is doing is an 
impossible task?” persisted Narada. 

“Impossible? Why, nothing is impos¬ 
sible for the Lord.” 

A chastened Narada returned to the 
Lord and recounted all that had hap¬ 
pened. “It appears as though the drunk¬ 
ard is the only true devotee.” 

“You are right,” replied Lord Nara- 
yana. “Ilis faith in me is truly unshak¬ 
able.” 


Madhuri Sahai 


Goddess coming to the rescue? 



Durga Puja is a (estival of light colour and gaiety. 

But the clay modellers who make the images live a life of eco¬ 
nomic uncertainty Most of them depend on private money-lenders 
for working capital And the rate of interest is so high that they 
are hardly left with profit commensurate with their labour. 

Under a special scheme UBI has been assisting clay modellers 
since 1969 With the Bank’s help they are able to buy at a time 
clay, straw, colour, dress and ornaments for the images The loan 
fs repayable after sale. 

At Puja seasons UBl's help comes like a boon to a large number 
of clay modellers 



United Bank of India 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 
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Juneli at St. Avila’s 

THE STORY SO FAR 


It's term-time again, ami Juneli is feeling 
rather sad-happy. Happy at the thought of 
meeting her school-frieruls again at St. Avila's, 
ami sad at having to leave her father, Mr. 
Choudhury, hehiml. The house-keejter Bindu, 
who is also the motherless Juneli’s elderly 
companion, has a tough time trying to get 
Juneli to pack lur cases and mark her dresses 
according to the strict St. Avila-spectfications. 
Juneli, of course, toants to do everything to¬ 
gether — eat guavas while sitting on the 
guava tree in the woods behind their house; 
follow Bimlu’s instructions; and chatter to 
her father, mm-stop, about St. Avila’s. She 
tells him about Mother Superior, the impossi¬ 
bly dressed Mr. Bagchi, Sister Evelina, her 
friends Rita Kajmr ami Imi Sen. She won¬ 
ders whether there will be new faces at St. 
Avila's tluit term, token a letter from Dr. 
Dastidar tells Mr. Choudhury that he is sernl- 
ing his daughter to the same school, while 
Intis letter to Juneli says her cousin, too, will 
be coming to St. Avila’s that term. So, there’s 
plenty to look forward to. Yet, Juneli is 
rather quiet during their long drive to the 


school ami Mr. Choudhury tries to cheer her 
up. Later Mother Benedicta’s warm welcome 
puts her at ease. After her father drives away, 
Juneli turns her attention to some of her 
friemls who have already arrived at the 
school ami loses no time in unpacking and 
arranging her corner in the Green dormitory. 
The friends exchange notes — how they have 
been sjiemling their holidays — ami wonder 
who they will have as new inmates in their 
“dormy”. Meanwhile, Balbinder with her 
curling-pins causes a mild flutter; the obsti- 
mite girl just waves it away and says even 
the strut Suiter Dierdre cannot find anything 
wrong with them. The dormy maid Mary 
saves the situation and Balbinder pulls out 
the pins furiously. The girls relish the first 
meal at school on the first day, when they 
are reminded of their cooking class adven¬ 
ture before the vacation. Just when Juneli 
is about to rush to the swings along with her 
friemls, Mary beckons her: Mother Benedicta 
wants her in the parlour. 

Now read on. . 


Chapter 3 : Settling Down 


(6 OME in, dear," said Mother Benedicta 
V^as Juneli knocked on the parlour door. 
Juneli walked in. Two strangers were with 
Mother Benedicta—a tall man with a mass 
of salt* and-pepper curly hair and a thick 
pair of glasses, and a girl of her own age— 
the roundest and fattest Juneli had ever seen! 
She scowled fiercely at Juneli. 

"Here is Dr. Dastidar. a friend of your 
father’s, Juneli,” said Mother Benedicta. “His 
daughter Uivashi will he in the same class 
as yours.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Juneli, “Daddy had 


told me about them. Shall I take Urvashi with 
me and show her round?” 

“Please do. Dr. Dastidar particularly want¬ 
ed you to look after her till she settles down.” 

“I shall do my best,” said Juneli smiling. 

“Thank you, Juneli,” said Dr. Dastidar. “I 
don’t expect you remember me, as you were 
still a tmv-tot when I saw you last I intend 
looking up your father on my way back.” 

“I’m sure he’ll be very pleased to see you,” 
said Juneli. “Come on, Urvashi.” 

But Urvashi pretended not to hear her and 
sulkily looked the other way. “Urvashi!” said 
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her father in an exasperated voice. "Say 
hello to Juneli." 

Urvashi only scowled harder and said no¬ 
thing. Mother Benedicta promptly came to 
the rescue. “Urvashi,” she said in a kind but 
stem voice, “say good-bye to your father, 
dear. Juneli will then show you round and 
introduce you to the others.” 

There was something about Mother 
Benedicta which made it impossible for any¬ 
one to disobey her. Urvashi rose reluctantly 
to her feet. Dr. Dastidar heaved a sigh of 
relief and patted her on the shoulder. “There’s 
my good girl! Enjoy yourself and do your 
very best!” 

"Come on, let’s go and meet Sister Dierdre,” 
said Juneli in her friendly voice. "She’ll tell 
you what dormy you are in. I’m sure you 
are dying to meet the others.” 

“I am not!” said Urvashi in a .stiff, curt 
voice. “I loathe the place and everyone and 
everything about it! So there!” 

Juneli gaped at her in round-eyed astonish¬ 
ment. She herself had been dying to come 
to school for months and considered it her 
happiest day when her father agreed to let 
her come—and here was another girl who 
said she loathed school and everything in it! 
It just didn’t seem to make sense! 

“I say, you are not feeling ill or anything, 
are you?” asked Juneli in an anxious voice 
“Did the long journey make you dizzy?” 

“I’m perfectly well,” said Urvashi. “I’m 
mad because Daddy insisted on sending me 
to this out-of-beyond miserable old hole! And 
I am not in the least interested in making 
friends with you or anyone else!” 

"Very well,” said Juneli in a dazed voice. 
“But Mother asked me to show you round 
and I must obey her. In any case, you have 
to meet Sister Dierdre. And you can’t lease 
your things lying around either.” 

“I shall do exactly as I choose," said 
Urvashi turning up her pug-nose. “You needn’t 
think that you can boss me just because \ou 
came here a term earlier, Juneli Choudhury!” 

Just then Esther came round the corridor. 



“Arc you a new girl?” she asked, looking 
Urvashi up and down. “You’d better come 
along with me. Juneli, go back to your dormy 
and see that everything is in apple-pie order.” 

Urvashi opened her mouth to protest, took 
one look at Esther’s grim face, and followed 
her meekly. Juneli heaved a sigh of relief 
and ran back to her dormy! What an odd, 
difficult, peculiar girl Urvashi appeared to 
be! And what a pity she happened to be the 
daughtei of her father’s friend! 

“Hi, Juneli,” said Latha as soon as she 
came in, “who was the Baby Elephant you 
had m tow? Don’t tell me she’s the new girl 
in our dormv!” 

“I don’t know,” said Juneli looking troubl¬ 
ed. “Her father and my father arc friends 
and lie asked me to look after her. But 
Urvashi says she does not wish to be friends 
with me or anyone else here. So I don’t quite 
know what to do!” 

“Who?” asked Rita looking staggered. “Do 
you mean to tell me that the mini-walking- 
mountain is really called Urvashi? My stars!” 

“Well, she can’t help it,” said Juneli. “I 
don’t think we ought to rag her about it!” 

Just then Ina came into the room followed 
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by another new girl. “This is my cousin Ritu," 
she said, introducing the newcomer. "She is 
in the Blue dormy and will probably be in 
the seventh .standard, as she is a year younger 
than us." 

"Hello,” said everyone looking at Ritu with 
interest. Ina was popular in a quiet way and 
everyone wondered what Ritu would be like. 

' "We seem fated to have Baby Elephant 
with us, in that case,” said Sharmila, “as 
there isn’t any other newcomer!” 

“Her bed is next to mine,” said Juneli in 
a troubled voice. “I’m sure she won’t like it.” 

"Well, she’ll have to sleep where she is 
put,” said Rosita, “And she is lucky to be 
in the Green dormy. Here she comes!” 

Urvashi came in, lugging a large handbag. 
It was an extremely fashionable leather one. 
Everyone stared! No one except Poonam 
bothered with handbags in school. And this 
was certainly an outsize one! 

“Hello, Urvashi,” said Latha. 

Urvashi did not even look at her. Iler 
scowl was fiercer than ever as she stated, "I 
can’t sleep in a crowded den like this! Your 
Mother Superior whats-her-name? will have 
to find another room for me!” 

Everyone gaped at her, too astonished to 
speak! Finally, Rita found her voice. “There 
aren’t single-seated rooms at St. Avila’s,” she 
said. “Not for the middle school, in any case!” 

"And our dorinv isn’t a crowded den,” said 
Latha in an indignant voice. “You’re lucky 
to be here!” 

Before Urvashi could reply, Esther came 
into the room. “Not unpacked yet? Good 
gracious! What on earth are you thinking 
of? Come on. I’ll show you where to put 
your things. I can’t stand laziness in young¬ 
sters!” Esther looked so stem that Urvashi 
followed her quite meekly. The others ex¬ 
changed glances. Suddenly, a new thought 
struck them. Why was Esther seeing to things 
instead of Marv? Esther seemed to read their 


thoughts. "I’m in charge of the Green dormy 
this term! Sister Dierdre has just told me 
she needs Mary in the kiddies’ dormy.” 

“Oh!" said every one, not knowing what 
else to say. This term promised to be different 
in more ways than onel 

The rest of the girls turned up after tea. 
Poonam, shadowed by ever faithful Nandita, 
was among the last of the arrivals. Her eye¬ 
brows shot up at the sight of Urvashi sitting 
sulkily in a comer. "Gosh!”* she said to 
Nandita. “It was bad enough having that 
jungle-bird Juneli last term, but here we seem 
to have someone from the zoo!” Nandita 
giggled. 

“Here, you two!” said Lilian from a corner. 
“Guess who we have for dormy-in-charge 
this* term?” 

“Not Esther, surely?” asked Nandita look¬ 
ing round. 

“Esther it is!” said Rita. 

“Oh help!” said Poonam with a groan. 

“I wonder if we’ll have any changes this 
term,” said Juneli looking round. “Urvashi, 
do you want me to help you make your bed?” 

“I never made a bed in my life till I came 
here!” said Urvashi sucking an enormous 
lollipop. “It I knew I’d be treated like a maid. 
I’d never have come to this horrible school!” 

“Didn’t you have to do it in your previous 
school?” asked Juneli surprised. “Surely you 
were a hoarder before?” 

“I was at Villa Alpina, the best and most 
select school in Darjeeling!” said Urvashi in 
a haughty voice. “We had maids to do all 
our menial jobs!” 

“Making a bed isn’t a menial job,” said 
Juneli laughing. “Come on. I’ll help you, and 
don’t eat sweets in the dormy. It’s against 

rules, you know.” 

* 

“I don’t care,” said Urvashi, fishing out a 
giant chocolate slab from her handbag. “I 
love sweets. Mummy says they are good for 
a growing child.” 
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Urvashi gobbled up the chocolate in 
minutes. The others stared at her, amazed. 
“NO WONDER she is so VERY fat!” whis¬ 
pered Rita. 

“I think Urvashi’s mummy is quite right!” 
said Balbinder from her corner. “I too always 
have a chocolate before going to bed at 
home!” 

Uivashi looked at her with interest. Ah! 
here was someone more like hei. “Have a 
choc!” she said amiably. 

“No thanks!” said Balbinder, afraid ol being 
caught by Esther. 

It was soon time for bed and everyone 
settled down under Esther’s vigilant eyes. 

Bv the time the rising-bell sounded the 
next morning, everyone, except Urvashi, 
scrambled out of bed. They might have 
lingered if Marv had been in charge, but 


Esther was a different proposition altogether! 
When she found that Urvashi was still in bed, 
she just threw off her quilt and splashed a 
mug of icy-cold water on her face. Urvashi 
shot up, spluttering and indignant! But she 
had alrc.uh had a taste of Esther’s caustic 
tongue, so she got ready without further ado. 

Aftei piaseis, breakfast, and putting things 
in order, eservone got into their uniforms and 
staited lor the main school building. The 
dav-giils had alread\ ailived and stood in 
lines, reads for the first school assembly of 
the teim The bell mug Mother Benedicta 
aimed, followed bs r the other members of 
the stall "(mod morning, ehildien,” she said 
smiling at the eagei faces before her. “I have 
seveial important announcements to make.” 

Swapna Dutta 
(To be continued) 
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CHILD HEROES 
IN LITERATURE-1 


Oliver Twist 
And His 
Compassionate 
Creator 



O LIVER got up from the table, and 
with his bowl and spoon in hand, 
advanced to the top of the room, where 
the master stood. 

“Please, sir,” he said, somewhat 
alarmed at his own temerity, “I want 
some more.” 

The master was a fat man, but at 
these words he turned pale. He stared 
in astonishment at the young boy and 
then clung to the copper for support. 
His assistants were dumbstruck with 
wonder, the boys with fear. 

“What!” said the master at length, in 
a faint voice. 

"Please sir,” repeated Oliver, “I want 
some more.” 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s 
head, caught him in his aims, and shriek¬ 
ed for assistance. 

Something like a quarter of an hour 
later, Mr. Bumble rushed into the room 
where the Board had gathered for a 
meeting. 

“I beg your pardon!” he gasped mil. 
“But Oliver asked for more?” 

“Compose yourself, Bumble,” said die 
Chairman, Mr. Limbkins. “Do I under¬ 
stand that after eating the supper al¬ 
lotted by the dietary, Oliver has asked 
for more? 

Mr. Bumble replied it was indeed so. 
The gentleman in a white waistcoat 
said he had always known it. “That Ixiy 
will be hung.” 


The Dodger made a sudden stop; and 
drawing his companions back, laid a 
finger on his lips. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Oli¬ 
ver. The Dodger pointed at an old 
gentleman who stood at a bookstall. He 
would do. The old gentleman in ques¬ 
tion had a book in his hand and was 
reading it with as much eagerness as if 
he had been sitting in his own study’ at 
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home. He was completely unaware of 
the busy street around him. 

As Oliver watched in puzzlement, the 
Dodger and Master Charley Bates crept 
upto the old gentleman. The Dodger 
put his hand into the gentleman’s pock¬ 
et, as Oliver had seen him practise do¬ 
ing many times at home. He drew out 
a silk handkerchief. In a twinkling Oli¬ 
ver understood everything. This was 
robbery! So he had been living among 
thieves for days without knowing it! He 
watched, rooted to the ground in horror, 
as the Dodger and Master Charley Bates 
quickly scuttled into a side street and 
disappeared. Oliver could not move. 

At that very moment the gentleman 
chanced to put his hand into his pocket 
and, missing his handkerchief, turned 
round. His eyes fell on Oliver who was 
watching him in terror. The boy came to 
life suddenly, and began to run; he 
knew not where. And, equally sudden¬ 
ly people were chasing Oliver as he ran, 
shouting: “Stop thief!’’ 

• 

“Oh! for God s sake, let me go!” cri¬ 
ed Oliver. “Pray, have mercy upon me, 
and do not make me steal. Have mercy 
upon me!” 

The man to whom this was addressed 
swore a dreadful oath and would have 
hit Oliver with his pistol, but he was 
stopped in time by Toby Gackit. “Hush’ 
It won’t answer here. Here, Bill, wrench 
the shutter open.” 

Sikes, invoking terrible curses on 
Fagin for giving him Oliver on such 
an errand, plied his crowbar vigorously. 
At length the lattice window opened. It 
was small, but large enough to admit 
someone of Oliver’s size. 

Sikes then whispered fiercely to Oli¬ 
ver: “I’m a going to put you through 
there. Take this light; go softly up the 
steps straight afore you, and along the 
little hall, to the streetdoor; unfasten it, 


and let us in.” 

Toby next planted himself firmly 
beneath the window, with his head 
against the wall and hands on knees. 
Sikes then mounted on his back, and put 
Oliver gently through the window, plac¬ 
ing him feet first on the floor inside. 

Sikes pointed to the street door with 
his pistol and warned Oliver that he 
was in sight all the way through—if he 
faltered, lie would he shot instantly. 

Oliver, however, had decided that he 
would warn the householders, and ad¬ 
vanced instantly. But Sikes heard a 
noise all of a sudden, and screamed to 
him, ‘Gome back! Back! Back!” 

Startled by the sudden noise, Oliver 
dropped his lantern. He knew not 
whether to flee or advance. 

A light appeared—two terrified men 
—a loud noise—a crash drag him back. 
"They’ve hit him. Quick! How the boy 
bleeds! 

Then came the sound of men shout¬ 
ing, the sensation of being earned over 
rough uneven ground. A cold, deathly 
feeling overcame Oliver, and he saw 
and heard no more 

• 

You may well ask, who was Oliver? 
Where did he come from? When did 
he live? 

The answer is, Oliver lived more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago. He 
was the child hero of a Ixxik by Charles 
Dickens. Oliver was an orphan who had 
been treated very cruelly at the orphan¬ 
age where he stayed. One day, he pack¬ 
ed his one extra shirt, two pairs of socks, 
and a single penny into a handkerchief 
and ran away, hoping to reach London. 
How he reached London, how he was 
befiiended by a gang of thieves, and 
how he was finally rescued by a rich, 
kind-hearted gentleman, is what ‘Oliver 
Twist’ is all about. 

Why did this author, born in England 
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in 1812, choose a child for a hero? 
When he wrote the story, Dickens was 
himself only 25 years old—not so far 
away from childhood, as you can see. 
He had himself suffered a sad and 
poverty-stricken childhood. His father 
had often been jailed for being in debt. 
Young Dickens had worked at a black¬ 
ing factory, sticking labels on bottles 
of boot-black. And who would not hate 
such a job? When he grew up, he vow¬ 
ed that he would expose the grim reali¬ 
ties that lay behind the lives of the poor. 

So, in every book that he wrote, he 
spoke with great compassion for the lives 
poor children had to lead. The child, to 
him, was a s\mbol of goodness and shin¬ 
ing virtue. Each one of his child-heroes 
was always seen to triumph even amidst 
the most appalling conditions. 

And so it is, that we have the tale of 
a young boy, Oliver, in the clutches of 
a gang of thieves. As you can see from 
the extracts I have given, he is a terri¬ 
bly innocent child and possessed a 


natural honesty. 

Dickens explored other aspects of 
being young, too. In ‘David Copperfield’, 
there is young David who has a step¬ 
father who treats him with great harsh¬ 
ness. But the boy goes on, in spite of 
difficulties, to become a famous writer. 
Then, there is Pip in ‘Great Expecta¬ 
tions’, who through a mysterious bene- 
1 actor is given an opportunity to rise 
from rags to riches; Paul and Florence 
Dombev in ‘Dombey and Son’, who 
through their love and loyalty melt the 
hard heail of their rich father. 

You must not think, though, that 
Dickens’s books arc all grim, moral 
fables. No, indeed. They are full of 
humour and abound in odd, quaint 
characteis. ‘Oliver Twist’ has Mr. Bum¬ 
ble, who is as round and fat as his 
name suggests. Mr. Pumblechook in 
‘Great Expectations’ is a dry, sandy, 
fishy sort of man who is forever bellow¬ 
ing at Pip. “Boy! be grateful to them 
that brought you up by hand!' 

Resplendent with hilarity and cram¬ 
med with adventure, Dickens’s books, it 
was said at one stage, were so popular 
that people in America would wait for 
ships to arrive from England, carrying 
magazines in which the latest of his 
stories were serialized. As the ship drew 
in, shouts and queries would be ex¬ 
changed, people on shore would want 
to know the latest episode of the cur¬ 
rent Dickens serial. They would ask, 
had sueh-and -such character run away? 
Had so-and-so character married? And 
by the time it was noon, every copy of 
the magazine would be sold out! 

And the fact is, when you read his 
books today, you will find him as mar¬ 
vellous a story-teller as people of his 
time did. So, do enter the world of 
Dickens. 1 assure you, you’ll enjoy it. 

Lalitha Rao 
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THE RHINO TRAIL: 2 

lllustratid by Subir Roy 
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My dear little and big, small and large, 
wide and narrow, short and tall, fat 
and fatter sea anemones, (sorry, land 
fishes)— 

If you think I’ve gone crazy—I have. 
Not laughing erazv, but just a little 
Like, if you ask me whether ants like 
lemonade, I’ll probably say they like it 
iced—with purple straws. Ha—so what, 
if your pet ant prefers yellow straws. 
I’d say he is colour blind and wouldn’t 
know the lemonade from the straw, 
wouldn’t know lemonade from the yolk 
of an egg, couldn’t tell the difference 
between lemonade and a sunflower. 
You know why? Because they are all 
yellow—ha ha ha! 

You know why I’m feeling crazy? Be¬ 
cause Raghu and I are feeling like 
worms—that have crawled out from 
under a stone in Mohenjo Daro— we 
are feeling wormy, crawly, pesty, pre¬ 
historic. 

You remember that strange man 
whom we were watching? You remem¬ 


ber the language we had invented to 
help us if we were caught? Well, if you 
remember all that, then you can also 
start feeling wormy, crawly, pesty, and 
prehistoric. 

Wc were caught. It happened this 
way. We had gone on our usual round 
of inspecting the house, by jumping 
over the back wall, crawling down the 
lawn, and then peeping into the win¬ 
dows. Usually there was nobody at 
home, but Raghu would insist on our 
talking in Ampulesc, so that if anybody 
came, we could pretend we had come 
to the wrong house. 

That day, just as Raghu and I peep¬ 
ed into one of the windows, something 
painted blue and red came round my 
head and caught my ear. I yelled—T 
tried to shake it off. I thought it was a 
snake, a wasp. But whatever, it did not 
let go and anyway T couldn’t be heard 
at all, because Raghu was yelling, too— 
in Ampulese “Ma ki la kampubichi 
prade,” he yelled. “Ka la kapi!” he 
screamed. 
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“That’s enough of that,” somebody 
said in a deep voice. “Now you march 
in. 

Raghu and I were made to do a right 
about turn, with our ears still fixed by 
those painted things and we were made 
to go into the house. “Mupati mupati,” 
Raghu kept saying and shaking his 
head. And then he said, “We foreign. 
We ask water.’’ But nothing would stop 
the man with the deep voice—he didn't 
say anything more—lie marched us 
straight—round the bouse, up the steps, 
and into the front room. 

“Here you are,” he said to somebody 
inside. “I’ve caught them.” 

Two of them! There were two of 
them. How cmel would the other man 
be? Would his fingers also be blue and 
red? Was that some kind of sign for 
their gang? Would they tie us up and 
lock us inside a roopn? I was about to 


shout for help. I struggled while my ear 
felt as if it was being wrung off my 
head when I saw the other person. He 
stood up as we were brought in and I 
was so surprised that my “H-E-L-P” 
got quite strangled and I could only 
say “H-E-” 

It was Mr. Krish. 

Those of you who knew me earlier 
would understand at once—Mr. Krish is 
our Maths teacher in schdol and the 
nicest, jolliest, kindest, etc. etc. etc. 
teacher. He’s really great. And Mr. 
Krish was so surprised at seeing us that 
he stopped in the middle of the room 
and stood with mouth half open and his 
eyes going right into his head. 

“Pradeep!” he said “Raghu!” 

“So, you know them, Krish?” said the 
deep voice from behind. “I can let them 
go?’ 

“Of course, you can,” said Mr. Krish 
and at last those pincer fingers let go 
off my ear, and I turned round and 
faced—the strange man. 

He was looking even stranger now. 
His hair was wild and streaked with 
colour. .His cheek was spattered with 
colour, his clothes were a mixture of 
blue, red, yellow, and some white. But 
the strangest thing were his eyes—they 
were—well, I can’t tell you exactly how 
—but his eyes looked as if they had been 
taken out of the sea and put into his 
face. 

I found that Raghu was also staring 
in the same way and I suddenly re¬ 
membered it was very bad manners to 
stare at anybody. So i turned back and 
stared at Mr. Krish—I had to stare at 
something. I was feeling so funny—as 
if I was a sack of potatoes that had 
opened out to a cold floor. 

“May I ask who these little vaga¬ 
bonds are?” asked the strange man. 
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“Can they talk?” 

Raghu opened his mouth, started say¬ 
ing, “We foreign.... we” and then, 
he suddenly started coughing, and 
coughing a little more. And then, he 
filled the whole room with coughing 
and Mr. Krish and the strange man sat 
down and laughed and laughed and 
laughed till tears trickled down the 
strange man’s face and smudged the 
colours on his collar. 

Bye then— 

PS. Sorry for that—but I can’t tell 
you how foolish Raghu and I felt. 
The strange man was not a smug¬ 
gler, nor a spy. He was a painter. 
PPS. Do all painters have such 
strange eyes? 

PPPS. I’m still feeling crawly, 
wormy and prehistoric. 
PPPPPSSSSSS—Bye. 


“My Dear Perky” 

Dear Perky, 

Hiya! Do you remember me? Yes, 1 
am that Bharati Shankaran Jaipuria. I 
simply loved your reply to me. IIow do 
you write this type of English? Even if 
I were to break my head, this reply 
would be miles away from me to write. 
Perky dear, I know you are always busy 
but please please please please don’t 
disappoint me. I want to be your sister 
and penpal (funny, no!). I made this 
rakhi myself. That is why it is a bit 
crooked, sigh! I am not artistic at all. 

Your well wisher 
Bharati, Jaipur 


Hellow there, Bharati Shankaran 
Jaipuria, Rakhiya Sisteriya, Pen• 
palam, 

Hey, next time why don’t you come 
here and tie the rakhi yourself? Isn’t 
that a great idea? But listen, two things: 

1. I like crooked rakhis very much 

2. I like sweets very much 
And another thing— 

3. Bring sweets when you come— 

Your sweet wisher 
Perkam Brotheran Rakhan Penpali 

Hello there, Perksonie, 

I was wondering (I am always won¬ 
dering. I do nothing but wondering) 
about your name. How funny it is (no 
harm meant)! I wonder why you were 
named thus, The dictionary says that 
it means self-assertive or jaunty or 
saucy (hey, the last sounds good! I will 
call you that now onwards)!! Then I 
was wondering alxmt your age. I am in 
my mid-teens (exactly, not approx.) 
and if you are bigger, I will have to 
call you “Saucy bhaiya” (How funny)! 

Radhakrishnan, Dehra Dun 

Hiya R. Krish nan, Sorry Radha K., or 
perhaps Radhak R., or Rad //., or 
Radhakrishn A, 

I am a great chap for wondering, too. 
And now I am wondering whether you 
should call me saucy or jaunty. Sauce 
is lovely with samosa, isn’t it? Okay, 
call me saucy then, and I’ll call you 
Samosaman. 

Yours gingerly 
Perksauce 

P.S. Jaunty is the way I wear my cap. 
Approx, not exactly. 
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Dear Perky, 

So, you are back at your game, eh? 
Where were you all these days? Oh, no, 
I should have said years! Well, I wel¬ 
come you with a hug, and maybe we 
can ha\c a mug-ful of fun every time 
you appear. Remember me to Raghu. 
Docs he slill act like Big Brother? 

Sugato, Bombay 

Hi Sugaki, Heppa Sugaki, llellololo 
Sugaki, 

Where was 1 all these days? Just Per- 
katoing around. What ab nit you? What 
news? Where were you «U these ears— 
I mean years? They were very long cars 
—I mean years. Donkey’s ears—T mean 

Yours meaningly 
Perkato 

Dearest Perky, 

My elder sister, Parvathy, was a great 
fan of yours long ago. I was a little kid 


then and she used to tell me about your 
adventures. When I read about that 
stranger at the gate I thought you 
would be in trouble—in great trouble. 
Please take care of yourself. I don't want 
any harm to come to you. You know 
why! 

Pankajam, Madras 

Dearest younger sister Pankajam % 
Where is your elder sister now? Does 
she remember me? Does she remember 
how to write letters? Ask her. About 
that stranger—how did you know I 
would be in trouble? I wish I had got 
your letter earlier. I would never have 
gone anywhere near that house. Next 
time you get a feeling like this, please 
write to me at least ten years earlier. 
Then, will you write or will Parvathy 
write? Did you know ABC ten years 
ago? 

Yours with the alphabet 
P.E.R.K.Y.Z. 


A natural non-alcoholic 
gripe remedy 

for infants. 


Hamdard Gripe Water is 
specially made for infants—, 
it is totally free of 
alcohol and chemical 
preservatives that may be 
harmful to their delicate 
systems 

It contains curative herbs 
and natural oils in a 
modern formulation that 
will relieve stomach 
pain and gently soothe 
the digestive system. 

Your baby 
needs the 
natural cure of 



BAMDARD GRIPE WATER O 
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A FAIRY 
TALE 

EXPERIENCE 


I T happened at last! I knew it would 
actually!. After all that crying aloud in 
'Children’s World’ as to why the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations couldn’t 
organise programmes meant for children at 
a time when most of them could sec them, 
I knew the ICCR would sooner or later 
arrange something that would he a ‘joy for¬ 
ever’ for children. On October 6 and 7 the 
Azerbaijan Puppet Theatre from Russia was 
to present two puppet plays at the Kamani 
Auditorium in the evening. Rut when I got 
to know that there was to be a special show 
for school children at 10.30 a.m on October 
7, I decided to skip the evening performan¬ 
ces and see the show with the ‘kids’ — and 
what a happy experience it tinned out to be! 
I don't know what was more gratifying — the 
superb performances by the ‘human’ puppets 
in both plays or the bubbly enthusiasm and 
uncontrollable excitement of the busloads of 
school childien who packed the Kamani 
auditorium that morning. So overcrowded 
was the hall that even the extra chairs lining 
the aisles were occupied. 

The Azerbaijan State Puppet Theatre was 
founded in Baku in 1931 and today it has 
about 20 members headed b\ Tamila Mag- 
geramova — who had also directed both the 
pla\s pei formed that morning. ‘Djungush’ and 
'Meshadi Ibad’. 


What was so refreshing about this puppet 
group was that they adopted a variety of pup¬ 
pet styles in their performance. To us in 
India a puppet show generally means those 
grotesque, over-'gaudily'’-dressed, stylized 
“Katputhli” characters manipulated with 
strings, accompanied by that high-note scre¬ 
echy commentary and the “pi-pi peeek- 
peeeeeek” sound. The Azerbaijan puppet 
group consisted mainly of ‘human puppets’ 
who not only manipulated the rod and glove 
puppets but also doubled up as puppet cha¬ 
racters in the play, sometimes dressed as 
puppets with masks, or like in 'Meshadi Ibad’ 
manipulating life-size — that too adult-size 
— puppet characters and giving those charac¬ 
ters their ‘voice’. In ‘Djungush’, a fairy tale 
enacted with great imagination, skill and 
subdued and soft movements, the 'human’ 
puppets blended their forms sometimes as 
backdrop, sometimes as a variety of charac- 

A scene from 'Meshadi Ibad' shows Rustom 
Beh’s daughter being courted bv her lover, while 
Meshadi looks on In despair. Can you believe 
they are life-size puppets, and that behind the 
masks visible in the picture, actual men and a 
women are standing? 
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The wedding scene from 'Meshadi Ibad'. The 
guests carry gifts for the bride, while the groom 
Meshadi pours out his heart to the bride—who is 
actually just a dummy dressed in bridal finery. 

(Photos Courtesy: USSR Information 

Dept.) 

ters from the play, sometimes as the curtain, 
sometimes just to provide music, dance and 
spectacle. And a gorgeous spectacle it was. 

The troupe was so much at ease on the 
stage and seemed to gauge the ‘little’ audien¬ 
ces mood so well that they seemed to per¬ 
form with extia verve, extra joy. I don’t know 
what inspired that — the fact that the Azer¬ 
baijan Puppet group gives about 900 perfor¬ 
mances in a year — so, naturally, they are at 
ease on any stage; or the fact that the Delhi 
school children’s enthusiasm was so infec¬ 
tious — they started their first round of ova¬ 
tion, clapping madly as soon as the flood-lights 
were focussed on the stage, even before the 
curtain went-up. They maintained this 
tempo throughout the two-hour performance, 
never failing even once to show their appre¬ 
ciation by clapping, or taking the cue from 
the music and changing the beat of their claps 
to keep time. 


All in all a gorgeous performance by a 
gorgeous troupe for a gorgeous audience. But 
what made it three-times so gorgeousP The 
plays, of course! ‘Djungush’, a fairy-tale* 
managed to recreate totally an atmos¬ 
phere of fantasy and wonder. The scenic 
backdrops were folk-art motifs of birds, pea¬ 
cocks and flowers embroidered in gold and 
coloured sequins on black ‘wings’ or curtains. 
Into this setting merged the four men dressed 
in long flowing, looped-woolly; white gowns 
and similar caps, looking rather like goats, 
or shepherds actually! They danced onto 
stage and united and divided to form the 
fields, the background — just about anything 
on stage, as and when the scene demanded 
a change. They were followed on stage by 
four pretty girls dressed in fairy-tale-like 
flowing, really voluminous, blue-silk robes, 
and cute barely visible blue silk harem-pants. 
These girls danced to the music, and re¬ 
created beautiful dreamy visions. They were — 
as the scenes demanded — the earth, the sea, 
the sky and most of the time their flowing 
gowns held together, they were the curtain 
on which the story of ‘Djugush’ was enacted 
by the rod and glove puppets. 

‘Djungush’ is a little elf who believes in 
doing good unto others without any hope of 
reward, lie helps a ninety-year-old farmer 
whose fields have dried up, to till the land 
and make it productive. But he does this in 
the night when the farmer is not around, so 
that the poor old man does not know who 
his lxmefactor is. His wicked and greedy 
neighbour Eltek, a young man gives the 
impression that he has done all the work. 

In the meantime the old Grandad’s other 
neighbour Altia, a sweet young girl (all these 
were papier-mache puppets), loses her goat 
(a very adorable rod puppet of looped red 
wool, with gold papier-mache face and 
horns). Djungush is the cutest, ador- 
ablest puppet I’ve seen to-date — and I have 
seen a good many! He had a large white 
woolly head, with, large eyes, pug-nose and 
red lips, a red coat on a diminutive body 
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.. and dangly red-shoed legs of the Pinochhio 
variety.) Djungush the kindly elf helps to 
find Altia’s goat — again in the night so that 
she doesn’t know who has found it. Now 
both Grandad and Altia want to find their 
benefactor to thank him — Eltek promises 
to help provided he is rewarded. That 
starts the ‘fantasia’ search for Djungush. Here 
the skill and imagination of the Azerbaijan 
puppet group was seen at its best. The four 
men and women mingled and flitted about the 
stage to form a scenic backdrop — for a mo¬ 
ment they were Grandad’s field — and up 
sprang gold branches laden with golden fruits. 
Then they were the sky during the day and 
a golden sun popped up — held aloft by one 
of the men — and the puppets — Grandad, 
Eltek and Altia — asked the sun where they 
could find ‘Djungush’. But he didn’t know. 
Neither did the moon, nor the clouds nor the 
seagulls know. All these were created in be¬ 
autiful scenes on the stage and were really 
a joy to behold. Especially the seagull scene 
— it was just too beautiful. The four girls 
stood on steps in their blue gowns and wav 
ed white paper seagulls in gentle fluid 
movements — beautiful, just beautiful. 

At last the miracle bird finally tells them 
that they could try finding Djungush at the 
spring festival. At once the stage burst into 
‘springy’ action, bustling with activity, dance, 
music by the eight human characters who so 
far had been merely the background. Djun¬ 
gush is found and he tells them how they 
should always go on doing good without 
expecting anything in reward. 

Another scene from ‘Djungush’ that was 
very touching and which made a deep im¬ 
pact, was when the earth, the sky, and the 
rest bless Djungush to go on being good. 
The four girls — each signifying the earth 
or sky etc. rocked Djungush gently in their 
arms like a baby and blessed him before 
passing him onto the next. It was so gentle 
and soft I almost felt like cradling Djungush 
in my arms and saying ‘God Bless You’. 


The next play 'Meshadi Ibad* was a rollick¬ 
ing musical comedy, in which Meshadi Ibad, 
a fat pillow-stuffed-human-character with- 
puppet-mask, prepares to get married a 
fourth time. Rustom Beh is ready to marry 
off his daughter to this fat, old ‘tub’ for a 
lot of money. But his pretty little daughter 
has a lover who will not let this happen. In 
a carefully laid out plan, Meshadi Ibad is mar¬ 
ried off to a dummy and is forced by the 
lover to sign a document, whereby not only 
does Rustom Beh get the money, but in 
which Meshadi Ibad agrees to marry the 
young girl’s fat, widowed maid-servant. 
Lively music and the funny antics of Meshadi 
Ibad, and his fat companion-cum-protector 
evoked a lot of laughter from the kids. They 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly, clapping 
wildly everytime Meshadi walked around 
with his funny limp and fat-pillow stomach. 
They also marked ‘musical time’ by clapping 
to the beat and egged the ‘human’ puppets 
on to perform funnier antics. It was remark¬ 
able how the men and women characters 
manipulated the life-size puppets that were 
tied round their waists, with the puppets’ 
feet fitted to their shoes, and dangled the 
puppet’s arms about and yet managed to 
lend them their voice and manipulate the 
puppet’s lips and eye-lashes. It was specta¬ 
cular to say the least, and when Meshadi 
Ibad and his tribe of wedding guests decid¬ 
ed to walk to his marriage feast through the 
audience, his guests carrying ‘puppety’ gifts 
for the bride — it really brought the house 
downl All the boys and girls in their smart 
school uniforms stood up and waved to 
the now-very-popular-‘clad-in-green’-Meshadi- 
Ibad and gave him (literally) a standing 
ovation 1 

And I think part of this standing ovation 
ought to go to the ICCR for finally arrang¬ 
ing such a delightful programme for chil¬ 
dren at a time convenient to them! They 
came by the busloads, didn’t they? 

Vaijay anti Tonpe 
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U MBRELLA. The word will remind 
you of rain. Of course, you use 
an umbrella in the sun, too. But this 
comes to your mind as a second 
thought. 

The root of the word is Latin 
‘umbra’—shade. This means the umbrel¬ 
la was made to provide shade from 
the sun. In other words, its use during 
the monsoon came later. 

Some people will leave no room for 
doubt. So they have a ‘sun umbrella’ 
and a ‘rain umbrella’. The first is also 
called ‘sunshade’. ‘Parasol’ means the 
same. But it is invariably a woman’s 
umbrella. 

Parasol is actually a French word. 
It means counter-sun’. Sol is the Ro¬ 
man sun god, and the word is used 
for the sun as well. If you have read 
Pope’s mock epic, The Rape of the 
Lock, you will recall: 

Sol through white curtains 
shot a timorous ray, 
And oped those eyes that must 
eclipse the day. 


For the rain umbrella, the French 
have a different word. It is parapluie 
—counter-rain. It is yet to find its way 
into English. 

Now and then you read about 'air 
umbrella’. It is not something that pro¬ 
tects anyone against air, but from the 
air above! It is a military term, mean¬ 
ing warplanes safeguarding troops on 
the ground. And to meet any nu¬ 
clear threat, there is n-umjnella! 

What if there is a threat to prices? 
The economist’s answer is ‘price um¬ 
brella’. 

Perhaps you have heard of ‘umbre¬ 
lla birds’. They are found in South 
America. The birds have umbrella-like 
crests above the head. 

And the ‘umbrella tree’? It is an 
American magnolia tree. It has large 
leaves in umbrella-like clusters. Some 
other trees which look like an umbrel¬ 
la are also called umbrella trees. 
Japan has an umbrella pine. And Aus¬ 
tralia has an umbrella palm. 

Under the umbrageous um¬ 
brella trees 
Easily the elephant eats at his 

ease, 






says an anonymous poet. You might 
call these trees the elephants umbrella. 

What does that big word, umbrage¬ 
ous, mean? ft means shady. Umbrage, 
not in common use, also means shade. 
Another big word for shady is 
umbriferous. 

To come back to the good old um¬ 
brella. Gamp is another word for it 
It is used in hn after the bulky um¬ 
brella that Mrs. Sarah Camp carries 
in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlcwit. 


There are quite a few slangs, too. 
One is bumbershoot. B umber is from 
umbrella. With shoot, it seems to have 
been made up like parachute. 

Two other slangs are mush and 
mushroom. Umbrellas do look like 
mushrooms—or is it the other way 
round? In fairy tales and animal tales, 
the mushroom sometimes serves as an 
umbrella. 

In a Russian story, a small mush¬ 
room turns into an omnibus cover. To 
begin with, a rain-soaked ant crawls 
under it. Then comes a damp-winged 
butterfly. Then a drenched mouse, 
and then a dripping sparrow. That's 
not all. Presently, a rabbit, running 
away from a fox, also finds refuge 
under it. 

IIow could the small mushroom take 
in all? While it rained, the mushroom 
grew bigger and bigger! 

By the way, one of the Sanskrit words 
for umbiella is chattra. And chattra 
also means mushroom. 

Perhaps the most common slang for 
umbrella is brolly. It is umbrella made 
short and easy. Another such form— 
this one is not slang—is ‘brella*. 

O.P. Bhagat 



“Hugging the Trees 


I T was a trip to remember — to Garhwal 
in Uttar Pradesh. A mere holiday turned 
into a more rewarding experience, and we 
could learn much about the valiant efforts 
of the local people to save the fast vanishing 
natural vegetation of the region. 

At the invitation of Mr. Sunderlal Bahuguna, 
a pioneer of what has come to be known as the 
Chipko movement, a group of boys and gi rls 
from Delhi set off for Garhwal to get acquainted 
with the movement and to talk to villagers to 
find out its impact on their lives. 

We picked up our rucksacks and looked at 
the rough path before us which seemed to 
stretch for miles and miles on end and girded 
ourselves for the trek. At the end of it, some¬ 
where, lay our destination, a place where we 
could get a meal and perhaps spend the night. 
The prospect of food and rest was alluring, so 
our rapidly-diminishing energies were again 
summoned as we plodded on. 

There were twenty of us, split up into groups 



"We were able to combat tougher climbs with¬ 
out a murmur." 


of five which went off in different directions. 

We went from village to village talking to 
people, getting to know their problems and how 
they were tackling them. We wanted to see 
for ourselves what the Chipko movement had 
achieved and how it had influenced the life of 
the people in this region. 

It all began with the mass felling of trees in 
this region for commercial purposes. This 
lead to soil erosion which in turn caused 
landslides, floods and other calamities. The 
villagers, wanted to preserve the natural vege¬ 
tation of the area and to do so, they shut off 
the forest to prevent any more felling of trees. 
When the contractors came to cut the trees, 
villagers would go and hug the trees and make 
it impossible to cut them. Hence the name 
Chipko (hug the trees). Gradually, their work 
expanded from just forest preservation to 
fighting social evils like casteism, drinking, 
and dowry-giving. The Chipko movement now 
plays an important role in the everyday life of 
the people and in fact has improved their lot 
enormously. 

As we walked from village to village talking 
to people, they would share their food with us 
and give us place to sleep. The thought of all 
those steaming hot dais, mounds of rice, and 
thick rods still makes my mouth water. And 
sometimes, when we could not get a room in 
the village, we would spend the night in the 
oddest of places — a field, perhaps, where you 
gaze at the enormous stars above you, or a cow 
barn where you slept amidst hay and the occa¬ 
sional mooing as a friendly bovine poked its 
head inquiringly at you. 

Most of our day was spent walking. We 
covered upto 30 km in a day. And over the 
rocky terrain which climbed upwards steadily, 
that was no mean feat. The, first few days we 
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Waiting to hug the tree6! 


would all sit together to compare the size of 
our blisters, but as we got used to it, we were 
able to combat the tougher climbs without a 
murmur. Thoughts of complaining, grumbling, 
and moaning were indeed far from our minds 
as we gazed with rapturous wonder at the 
glorious sky at sundown. Or when we stood on 
top of a mountain and saw the vista which 
greeted our eyes — among straight, tall pines 
we would see rows and rows of mountains 
which melted into a cobweb haze at the horizon, 
leaving you breathlessly overawed by their 
grandeur. We would gasp with delight as a 
kingfisher flashed its jewel-bright wings in the 
sunshine when it dived down to the river. Our 
aching feet and sore backs were fast foigotten, 
as the wild wind caressed oui faces or when 
we bathed and splashed in the icy waters of 
the tumbling Bhagirathi. This was life. 

All this was mingled with village meetings, 
talks with the village pradhan about the prob¬ 
lems they had, like scarcity of water after two 
rainless years which left their soil barren. Or 
the laying of motor roads for which thousands 
of trees were cut in one go. Or the blasting of 
rocks to make roads which caused landslides, 
killing people and causing grave harm every¬ 
where. 

We passed through pine forests which, though 


very useful industrially for timber, paper pulp,, 
and so on, are ecologically unsuited for this 
region. The natutal vegetation is that of a 
mixed forest with broad-leaved trees like oak. 
But the Forest Department plants conifers 
and eucalyptus so that it can make a profit 
by selling them. This docs not meet the villagers’ 
needs. They depend on the forest for their 
livelihood and they cannot get any fuel, fodder, 
and food from coniferous forests.. So the need 
to encourage the growth of natural mixed 
forests is immense and immediate. 

While we learnt all this and of the villagers’ 
efforts to combat it, I was struck by the fact 
that although they had never studied ecology 
in classrooms, real life experience had taught 
them far more than what I would ever know. 
As we came to know the people better, we could 
not help admiring them for the courage and 
fortitude with which they bore upto their 
austere life filled with hardships. Their simpli¬ 
city, charm and lavish hospitality were some¬ 
thing hard to forget. They worked tirelessly 
especially the women who toiled upto 16 hours 
each day. Truly, they arc great people. 

Our trip was enlivened by several hilarious 
episodes, like the time when we reached a village 


"As the wild wind caressed our faces or when 
we bathed and splashed In the Icy waters of the 
tumbling Bhagirathi. This was life." 
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"Their simplicity, charm, and lavish hospitality 
were something hard to forget." 


late at night to be greeted by wary, hostile fc 
stares. Our bewilderment dissolved into laughter 
when we discovered that we had been mistaken 


for dacoits! And the time when we were turned 
out of a village because they thought we were 
foreign spies who had infiltrated from the 
border! 

We learnt some Garhwali songs from our 
guides, who were themselves Cbipko workers, 
and would sing them to the villagers who 
always seemed vastly amused by our efforts 
which 1, personally, thought were pretty 
good. 

Back in Delhi my head is brimming over with 
memories and impressions. 1 can just sigh 
wistfully and recall the great time we had, all 
those things that we did, people we met and 
places we saw. For the pleasure and enjoyment 
I got out of it, and also for all that I learnt 
that was new to me, it was a trip to 
remember. 

Amita Baviskar 


‘Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached.’ 

Swami Vivekananda 


The Goal before the 
NEW BANK 

is welfare and prosperity 
of the whole nation. 


NEW BANK OF INDIA 
(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 
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“A Donkey’s ‘Burden' 
Among Other Things” 


ifpv O you see this donkey standing before 
xJ you?” asked the little four-feet-noth- 
ing figure, clad in white shorts and shirt, 
pathetically. “Yes, friends," he continued, “I 
am a donkey—a beast of burden. Where is 
my burden? you will ask. I don’t carry a 
load on my back like the donkey. The bur¬ 
den I carry is that of homework!” 

"Oh poor me!” wailed another four feet- 
nothing figure, with a mop of curly hair, 
clad this time in a white skirt and blouse. 
“Yesterday I didn’t polish my shoes, and my 
teacher punished me severely, calling me 
names. Oh! How I hate her. I’ll show her, 
I thought today. And I polished my shoes 
till I could see my face in them. Aha! I 
thought, wait till teaclh;r secs me today. How 
she’ll praise me. Happy with the thought, 
I ran towards her as I saw her in the dis¬ 
tance. But poor me! I tripped and landed 
straight in a puddle of dirty rain water. And 
my teacher? I thought she’d scold me for 
being clumsy and untidy again, and that 
she’d never know how well I had polished 
my shoes. But no. Not caring for the dirty 
water or mud, she bent down in her starch¬ 
ed white sari and picking me up, hugged 
me and said, ‘Never mind, child, I know you 
had polished your shoes today!’ Oh! How 
much I love my teacher....” 

And on and on they went, these four-feet- 
nothings. Okav, okay, I haven’t flipped my 
hat and neither is this article standing on its 

Master Jaidev of Delhi Public School at the 
mike. To his left Is Mr. A'lant Pal, founder of 
the Partha Institute of Personality Development, 
Bombay. 


head i.e.,—upside down.... —I’m just trying 
to tell you about the exciting things the prize¬ 
winners said at a “Seminar on Teacher-Child 
Relationship”. Actually, the Seminar had been 
held a few days ago, but the prizewinners 
were invited to repeat their performance at 
the Prize distribution function, which was a 
combined affair for the prizewinners of the 
Inter-school Quiz Contest organised by the 
Partha Institute of Personality Development, 
Bombay, in collaboration with the Canora 
Bank. Lots and lots of kids got prizes in this 
contest, but I only got to see the three "best 
developed personalities" or the first three 
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Miss Anuradha Vald of Mother's International 
School, New Delhi, receiving from Mr. V. P. 
Sathe, Minister of Information and Broadcasting, 
the first prize In the elocution competition or¬ 
ganized by the Institute. 


prizewinners of this contest plus the six 
prizewinners of the Seminar as they went up 
to receive their prizes from the Chief Guest, 
Mr. V. P. Sathe, Union Minister of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting. And just as Mr. Sathe 
was eager to hear a couple of speakers be¬ 
fore he left for another engagement so also 
I’m dying to tell you about ‘Curly Tops’ and 
the ‘Donkey’—ooops, sorry, that was Kumar 
Jaidev of Delhi Public School, R. K. Puram, 
one of the six prizewinners in the Seminar. 
‘Curly Tops’ was Anuradha Vaid of Mother’s 
International School, who won the first prize 
and boyl did she deserve it. Anuradha was 
speaking on, “What I like and dislike about 
my teachers”. And I must say, she was free, 
frank, fair, excited, and just. She stuck to the 
topic and though at times she stumbled over 
her words, because she was so sure of the 
humorous impact she was having on the 
audience, everyone bore with her patiently 
because it was such a delight to listen to her 
opinion! 

Jaidev also made a fantastic impression on 
the audience—adult, adolescent, and kids 
alike—because what he said about ‘The Bur¬ 


dens of Homework’, though exaggerated, rang 
true of many kids and parents* feelings. 

The other three girls who spoke that eve¬ 
ning were Sonia Malhotra, Sonia Sakhuja, and 
Najma Mohammed. Loveleena Misra, another 
prizewinner, couldn’t make it either to re¬ 
ceive her prize or to speak because she wasn’t 
well. The two Sonias and Najma again ela¬ 
borated on the burdens of homework, their 
teachers, the demands of discipline and 
punishment. Although all three spoke well, 
as far as diction, delivery and audience in¬ 
terest went, I was a bit disappointed by their 
speeches, because somehow after Jaidev and 
Anuradha’s speeches, which were so childlike 
and spontaneous, what Najma said about dis¬ 
cipline at bus-stops (public) and what Sonia 
Sakhuja said about capital punishment seem¬ 
ed irrelevant and out of context. For, they 
were to speak on these subjects under the 
overall topic—‘Teacher-Child Relationship" 
and their views on general punishment and 
overall discipline seemed adult, tutored, and 
unchildlike. 

The Guest-speaker, Prceti Chandrakant, 
actually turned out to be a young collegian 
from Bombay. Preeti presented a comparative 
study between teaching patterns in the U.S. 
or American schools and Indian schools. Un¬ 
fortunately, listening to Preeti I couldn’t help 
feeling that though I had absolutely nothing 
personal against Preeti herself, she belongs 
to the ever-increasing category of people I 
dislike intensely. For because they’ve had an 
opportunity either just to go abroad or study 
there as in this case, they find everything over 
THERE simply fine and worthy of imitation 
without going into the piactical difficulties, 
adopting those methods over here might 
present. 

For example, Pieeti thinks teachers and 
students are both ‘so happy’ in the U.S.A. be¬ 
cause, for one thing, students are allowed to 
choose the subjects they want to study as 
well as the teachers under whom they wish 
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A section of the audience at the Prize Distribution. In the front row are seen, from right to left, 
prizewinners Sonia §akhuja (Bal Bharatl Air Force Central School), Anuradha Vald, Sonia Mal- 
hotra (Army Public School), Jaidev, Miss Preet) Chandrakant, guest-speaker from Bombay, and 
Mrs. Manorama Jafa, Convenor, Writers Workshop (Children's Book Trust), who was one of the 
judges at the competition. 


to stuclv, and therefore concentrate on their pert to teach, say one child or ten a year? 
subjects. Preeti felt that the same system ought After all, I was reading somewhere, the 
to be adopted b\ Indian schools. Now, as far U.S.A. can afford that pattern, because there 
as the ehoice of subjects goes, there seems are so many teachers around, as many as 
some logic behind it, wc already have broad there are students in a school, perhaps. But 
categories like science, arts, commerce, etc. that’s food for thought .. .in the meantime, 
Maybe a wider choice on what topics a stu- I think institutions like the Partha Insti- 
dent selects can be given. But to allow every tute of Personality Development plus the 
student to select a teacher of his or her own man behind it, Mr. Anant Pai (who writes 
choice does sound like a tall order, doesn’t Kapish for CHILDREN S WORLD and 
it? Especially in a country like ours, with its brings out Amar Chitra Kathas) ought to be 
a baby a second’ population growth! The congratulated for giving children a chance 
important thing to me seems to be to give other than in school to voice their woes and 
everybody an education; to teach them the whims. And banks like Canara Bank, too, for 
three R’s at least. Where can we train teach- banking er backing such a programme, 
ers so rapidly and so well as to be an ex- Valjayanti Tonpe 
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YOUR CHILD ALONt 
IS SPECIAL TO YOU 

GIVE HIM SOMETHING SPECIAL¬ 
TY PARTHA COURSE OF 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


To all responsible parents of children 
aged 12 to 16 years. 

The world is becoming increasingly competitive. 
Whether it is to gain your child entry in a college, 
office or a profession, competition is getting 
keener. Is your child prepared for the grim battle 
for survival and success ? 

Just imparting him the three R's (Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic) is not enough. It is vital that he 
possesses the three C's (Character, Confidence 
and Courage) also. 

Enrol him today as a student of the Partha 
Course of Personality Development. 

For only Rs. 100, he will receive by post 

• Authoritative Lessons, approved by a panel of 
eminent educationists and psychologists. 

• Books worth Rs. 50/- as gift. 

• Personal guidance from experts. 


ELIGIBILITY: FEES: 

Boys and girls in the age Rs. 100/- for the entire 
group—12 to 16 years. course, including the cost 

MEDIUM OF of th0 b00ks - 

INSTRUCTION: English DIRECTOR: 

a Anant Pai 

/ \ <Editor. Amar Chitrakatha) 

PARTHA 

INSTITUTE OF 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

Nav Prabhat Chambers 
Ranade Rd , Bombay 400 028 

Fill in and send this coupon today • 


PARTHA INSTITUTE OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT I 

Bombay-400028. j 

Dear Sirs. j 

Please enrol my child as a member of ihe PARTHA course ! 
for one year. I am enclosing a cheque lor/have sent i 

separately by M. O. Rs 100/ lowards enrolment fee ! 

i 

Name of the child__ ! 


. Date of Birth . 


Address. 
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A NEW 



FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


DEAR CHILDREN! 


All of you, most likely, dream of travelling. 

You can travel in different ways: on jet planes and in a bathyscaph, 
in a space rocket and in a “time machine.”astride a horse, on top of a camel 
and even on an elephant, or on foot—with a rucksack on your back! Why not take 
such a trip in your dreams, giving wing to your fantasy! All of this can be reflected 
with the aid of brush, paints, pencil, thread, scissors and glue... 

That is why the Soviet Woman magazine and the General Directorate 
of the International Book Fair have decided to announce a competition 
for young artists on the theme “On Earth and in Space”! 

Participating in this contest you can depict the beauty of your cities 
and villages, of people who protect nature, who delve into the secrets of seas 
and oceans and in outer space. Choose any one of these themes 
and send us your work. 

The competition is dedicated to a wonderful jubilee: 20 years ago a Soviet citizen, 
Yuri Gagarin—the first of the earthmen—made a flight into space. 

The one who wins first place in our competition will be awarded a tourist 
trip to Moscow. All other children, whose works receive a high evaluation by 
the panel of judges, will receive diplomas, gifts, or souvenirs 

Good drawings will be published in ‘Soviet Woman', beginning 
with 1981, and when the third International Book Fair opens in Moscow they 
will be displayed on special stands there to be seen by thousands of Muscovites 
and guests of the capital of the USSR. 

All contributions must be sent in by January 5, 1981. 

Our address. 

"Soviet Woman" magazine, 22, Kuznetsky Most, Moscow, 103764, USSR 
Please write on the envelope: “Children’s Drawing Competition.” 

And so, the competition is open! 

We are waiting for your drawings, embroidery, appliques, children! 



ON EARTH 
ANO IN SPACE 
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SMILE, BY ORDER! 


H I ! This is Raju calling. Come 
on. Join me. Join me in large 
numbers. Let’s make a big crowd. 
Let’s march to Nehru House in 
New Delhi. Let’s walk up to the room 
of our beloved SHANKAR. The 
children of Poland, I think, have 
ordered him to smile! SHANKAR, 
being such a friend of children, will 
certainly oblige. As there are children 
always around him, to remind him of 
the order he will smile always. 

I agree it is rather a tall order. To 
be smiling all the time. Ah, that is 
no joke. Anyone younger than Shankar 
might have ignored the order. That is 
what my experience tells me. Take 
Papa, for example. He thinks it un¬ 
dignified to obey us. He thinks children 
are to be ordered about. He does not 
approve of the idea of taking orders 
from us. Mamma, too, shares this 
view. She has to be coaxed and cajoled 
before she does any of our bidding. 
Even then she adds her conditions, 
creates the impression that it is her 
desire that is fulfilled. My uncles and 
aunts all behave in the same way. 

Older people are more pliable. Take 
my grandfather. He does not think it 
wrong to obey us—though not always. 
Occasionally he listens to our orders. 
Mallika orders him to take her on 
his back. She clings on to him like the 
old man on Sinbad’s back. She directs 
him, “Go there.’’ She shouts, “Go 
faster, you slow-coach.’’ She gently 
prods him with her foot and grunts, 
“Faster faster!” Grandfather puts up 
with Mallika’s orders. He carries them 
out with a smile. My brother Shankar 
expects grandfather to make paper- 
boats or kites or aeroplanes for him. 


Grandfather, except when he is taking 
a nap or is busy otherwise, carries out 
Shankar’s orders first. I order grand¬ 
father to tell me stories after dinner. 
And how readily he complies with my 
orders! 

And grandmother, she is only all-too- 
ready to please us. Mallika wants 
her to sit with her at meal time and 
tell her stories. Shankar expects her to 
bathe him and dress him up. I order 
grandmother to prepare my favourite 
sweets which she alone knows how 
to make. She never fails us. 

I am sure SHANKAR will obey 
the order of the children of Poland, 
and be smiling always. That’s what 
gives me courage to go and meet him. 
We can walk in any time we like. He 
won’t get angry. He can’t. He has to 
smile at us. He can’t make a wry face 
at. us He has been ordered to smile. 
Smile at everyone. Especially at child¬ 
ren, all over the world. He can’t diso¬ 
bey the order. He has taken a solemn 
pledge to keep smiling. He has to 
smile even when he is in a tight corner, 
even when he has to do unpleasant 
things. He has proved equal to the task. 
The children of Poland tested him. They 
ordered him to drink a glass of sour 
lemon juice. That normally will wipe 
the smile from the face of even the 
smiliest (Ah, that word is not in the 
dictionary. I have had to coin it to 
describe exactly how I feel) man on 
this earth. A smile and sour lemon 
juice are — opposites of each other. 
But in the company of SHANKAR, 
the two lost their enmity. They agreed 
to co-exist. In fact, Smile triumphed 
over Sour juice. SHANKAR’S smile 
did not wrinkle or crinkle. It stayed 
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broad and big. 

Right, you are. We should have 
thought of this. The children of Po¬ 
land have stolen a march over us. 
We should have taken the first step 
in honouring SHANKAR. He has 
been our friend for over three decades. 
He has entertained us all these years. 
But we did not know how to express 
our love. I feel like kicking myself 
for being outsmarted by the children of 
Poland. I...you...all of us could have 
joined hands to honour SHANKAR. 
Alas, we did not get the bright idea. 

We are not going to let children of 
other countries give awards to some 
worthies in our midst. How about 
the Order of Soap to my brother 
Shankar? Not a bad idea. Lead him 
to the bathroom, and leave any num¬ 
ber of fresh cakes of soap. In a trice 
he will make them vanish into bubbles 
and foam. Papa scolds him. Mamma 
shouts at him. But nothing will make 
him leave his habit. So, why not give 
him the Order of Soap? 

To Mallika should go the Order of 
Shriek. Her shriek has something 
special about it. The notes are high- 
pitched. The> can pierce anyone’s 
ear drums. It rises and falls, like the 
waves that washed my feet when I 
stood on the seashore. Her eyes glisten 
with tears. Her lips swing up and 
down. Her cries and sobs go well 
with the high-pitched shrieks. If Olym¬ 
pics introduced a competition to 
select the best shrieker, 1 have a 
feeling Mallika will walk away with 
the gold medal! 

My friend Chandran deserves the 
Order of Glass. He thinks he is a 
great cricketer. He imagines he is 
the greatest batsman in our colony. 
He hits the ball wildly. The glasspanes 
that have been broken after being hit 
by the ball, are far too many. 

Ah, you want to give me an award? 


Thank you. I knew you would take 
the cue. It is time I got an award. 
Now, tell me, what award do you 
want to give me? How about the 
Order of Pen? For keeping alive 
this column? 

R.K. Murthl 


LAUGHTER 

Laughter is something funny, 

I seem to sense when a crowd 
thinks a thing funny, 

and I try to laugh hut no sound comes out, 
l listen all right and pay attention, 
hut no sound jtroduces 
laughter. 

What does it feel like? 

1 haven’t done it for awhile 

and I don't mean just a tight, forced 

ary grin or smile. 

Laughter — 

high-pitched and cheerful, 

hut no amusement seems to reach me. 

Laughter — 

1 muss the whole point. 

Is it a joke? 

Was there a joke? 

Oh, there was? Then tell me — 
did I miss something? 

Whoops! laughter attacks me — 

I missed it, 

I feel I want to laugh — to he part of "tiT, 
hut my other half disagrees. 

Laughter 

is not something that can he bought, 
or taught; 

Laughter is no funrthing, 
too had it’s no disease. 

Laughter — 
catch me sound, 

Sound, come on loud and proud, 
long and strong. 

Laughter, you will live happily ever after, 
always, 

hut don’t mess around with it because — 

laughter is a funny thing, 

you never know what itll bring. 

Yasi Javld (12) 
Canada 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Dear Students, Pilgrims, Tourists, 

SEE INDIA 
THE EASY WAY 


Buy, from specified stations, a CIRCULAR TOUR TICKET, 1st Class 
or 2nd class, for a circular tour around the country. Concessional fares at 
15* concession over the usual Mail/Express fares; fare range and the period 
of validity (30, 60 or 90 days) depends upon the total distance to be covered. 
Break journey en route as often, and for as long, as you like (subject to the 
overall prescribed validity time of the ticket not being exceeded). 

We have as many as thirty standard circular tours to suit your needs. 
They cover the entire panoramic scene that INDIA is. Choose any one of 
these tours. 

And if you have your own programme to suit your individual needs, 
meet us personally or send us your requirements. We shall work out the 
fares, again at the concessional rates, for the particular itinerary you want 
to follow. (The tour must be circular and the distance to be travelled should 
not be less than 2400 kms. and the chargeable distance should be more than 
3 times the distance between the starting station and the farthest point on 
the itinerary by the direct route.) 

For further details, please contact your nearest Station Master, the 
Divisional Commercial Superintendent of the Division concerned, or enquire 
direct from:— 


Telephones : 38-7326 
38-7503 


Chief Commercial Superintendent 
Northern Railway 
New Delhi 
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ESSAY COMPETITION 


Place of the Handicapped in the Community 


1980 is the birth centenary of Helen Keller, a symbol of hope for the 
handicapped throughout the world. 1981 has been declared by the United 
Nations as International Year of Disabled Persons. 

To observe these two solemn occasions in a befitting manner, it is neces¬ 
sary to create a peak of awareness of the problems and potential of handi¬ 
capped people. To achieve this end, the National Institute for the Visually 
Handicapped, Ministry of Social Welfare, Government of India, is organising an 
essay competition on the topic “Place of the Handicapped in the Community”. 

Children studying in the 11th or 12th class in any part of the country 
are eligible. Essays should be written in Hindi or English and should not 
exceed 1000 words. MSS should be typed on foolscap paper or written in very 
legible hand. 

Three prizes will be awarded for the first three best essays in each langu¬ 
age. The first prize will be Rs. 1000/-, second prize Rs. 500/-, and third prize 
Rs. 250/-. 

Essays bearing the name of the school, name of the student and name 
of the State should reach the undersigned by November 30, 1980. The envelope 
should be clearly marked “Essay Competition”. 


THE DIRECTOR 

/v-#NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
\ £ RAJPURA ROAD 

DEHRADUN 


davp 80/213 
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Fun from Optical Illusion - 2 


W HAT tricks our eyes sometimes 
play were explained in the Octo¬ 
ber issue. Here are some more exam¬ 
ples: Fig. 1 represents a cake lying on 
a plate. It appears that a triangular 
piece of the cake has been sliced away. 



Well, can you find the missing slice? 
I would say the slice is very much 
there. If you don’t believe me, you may 
turn the picture upside down. Don’t 



you find a triangular slice in the plate? 

Now take a look at Fig. 2. There are 
four heavy lines on a rectangular. Trace 
the lines on a piece of cardboard. Push 
a pin through the centre of the card¬ 
board. Hold the pin and spin the card¬ 
board. 

What do you find? Two concentric 
circles? Isn’t strange? 

What is your impression about Fig. 3? 



Fig 3 

Definitely, you see a spiny white 
spiral line twisting out from the centres, 
don’t you? 

Now test whether you are right or 
wrong. 

Place a pencil on any point of the 
spiny line. Trace the line with the pen¬ 
cil, and you will discover that it is not 
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a spiral at all. It is a series of concen¬ 
tric circles. 

Would you recollect the size of a 
25 paise coin? Take a look at the table 
in Fig. 4. Can you place a 25 paise 
coin flat on this picture of a table in 
such a way that the coin does not 
touch any of the four sides of the table 
top? Did you say you can? 

Now try for yourself. What do you 
find? The coin is too large, isn’t it? 

It’s all because of the illusion caused 
partly by the angle of perspective in the 
drawing and partly by your wrong 
idea about the size of the coin! 

Amar Nath Roy 
(To he continued) 



Close your eyes and 
make a wish 



Wishes come true when you save lor them 
A bicycle 7 A doll s house 7 A new toy 7 You can 
buy it with your own money Canara Bank s 
Balakshema Deposit scheme is for you The 
lovely Balakshema savings box with a key is 
to help you put away coin after com Once the 
box is full put it away in the Canara Bank 
bianch and start collecting again Your money 
grows because we add to it Soon it is enough 
to buy whatever you want 

What an exciting way to make your wish 
come true What a wonderful way to learn to 
save' 

Drop in at your nearest Canara Bank 
branch for details Our other special schemes 

Kamadhenu, Vldyanldhl and Nlranlara 


Balaks hema 

Deposit 



CANARA 



(A nalionalned bank) 
Over 1 200 branchat 
all over the country 
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OVERSPEEDING IS A 
COMMON CAUSE OF 
ROAD ACCIDENTS 

I 


FOR BETTER ROAD SAFETY 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING: 


* ZEBRA CROSSINGS ARE PEDESTRIANS' TERRITORY. 
GIVE THEM THE RIGHT OF PASSAGE. 

0 KEEP LIGHT. HORN. BRAKES. TYRES. WIPERS. ETC. 
OF YOUR VEHICLE IN GOOD CONDITION. 

* NEVER DRIVE WHEN YOU ARE DRUNK. 

* WATCH OUT FOR CHILDREN. OLD PEOPLE AND 
ANIMALS ON ROADS. 

0 WEAR HELMET PROPERLY. CHIN'STRAPPED, WHILE 
QQjVING A TWO-WHEELER. 

* J/@E CARE OF LIGHTER VEHICLES. 

A LITTLE EXTRA CARE MAY 
SAVE A LIFE - 
MAY BE YOUR OWN 


DRIVE WITHIN SPEED LIMIT 
AVOID ACCIDENTS 



DELHI TRAFFIC POLICE 



CHILDREN'S WORLD 
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A new book for 
my birthday 





AUCOBANK 
MSSBOOKl 



; 


t />v<»• 





A gift that begets gifts. 

That's my UCOBANK 
Pass Book. 

Thanks for the thought Mum ! 
And 'thank you' UCOBANK 
for multiplying my little 
savings. 


United Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank round the corner 




































1 EXILES, SUGAR, 
NUSTRIAL OtNKXS' 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, . 
ANASfWI, PVC, RACN TYRE CORO, 

FERTLIZERS, 

ELECTRONC CALCULATORS;- 
. fRONGASTWGS 

IN THE 
SERVICE OF 
THE NATION 



Zko’ 
OOa 

0 -a 

THE DELHI CLOTH AND GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD.. DEU? 
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Our Gift Plan is specially designed tor 
people who care for children 
This is ihe way it works you can give 
any child below 15, a Gilt Certificate 
worth a minimum of 50 Units 
Every year the income from the Units 
under the child s name gets le invested 
in more Units 

The investment keeps growing at a 
compound rate year after year i 
And no one, |ust no one can touch 
the money invested Not even the child 
until he completes 21 yeais (Girls have 


the option to withdraw from the Plan at 18) 
This means, the child gets a big lump 
sum when he needs it most Alternatively 
he continues to hold his Unit Investment 
Which in itself is quite something Over 
ihe yeais the dividend from Units has 
steadily gone higher and higher from 6 1" 
when we started to- 10% last year 
And that's not all 1 Every year upto the 
time he is ?1 there s a very good 
chance of winning a big pure There is a 
diaw every August Pn/es wonh thousands 
are given out 1 If hp doesn t win 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

'Gulab Bhavan'. 

6-Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 



a prize, he doesn t lose a thing 
and he can always hope for next year 
Another thing Every year around New 
Yejr's time we send him a little card 
Showing the number of Units in 
possession, the addmonal number 
invested that year and the prevailing 
price of Units All through to the age of 
21. it will be a happy reminder of your 
affection Something he II be deeply 
giateful for Throughout his life 
Give it a thought Theie must be some little 
girl or boy you care deeply enough for 


Naw Delhi-110002 


RARE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 


The ‘Missionaries’ 


UW OU are all fools,” someone told 
* us, as he saw a famous philate¬ 
list walk into the Editorial Department. 
“You should have collected stamps, in¬ 
stead of writing about them. You would 
have become millionaires by now.” 

Well, it’s never too late, is it? Why 
not start now? And if you aren’t hooked 
on stamps after all the wonderful things 
I’ve saia about them, you’ll just be giv¬ 
ing someone else a chance to become 
a millionaire. 

Mr. Ryohei Ishikawa of Japan, for 


instance, owns one of the fifteen 2 cent 
‘Missionaries’ which are now valued 
at £20,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) each. 

Wake up, friends! It’s the surest way 
of winning the rat race. 

The ‘Missionaries’ are one of the 
earliest stamps of the Hawaii Islands. 
Most of these stamps were found on 
letters from missionaries in Hawaii to 
their relations in the U.S.A., and have, 
therefore, been nick-named ‘Mission¬ 
aries'. 

The Hawaiian Act of 1851 provided 


THE WEAKER SECTIONS Kerala's LDF Government 
HEAVE A SIGH OF RELIEF A shelter for the downtrodden. 

* Pension for Agricultural workers: 

Rs. 45 per month to those above 60 years of age. 

* Health Cards for School Children—physical examination 
and medical test for 55 lakh school going children. 

* New Insurance Schemes—Group Insurance Scheme 
for 1.1 lakhs of sea going fishermen, besides Cattle 
Insurance and Crop Insorance. 

* Relief to unemployed youth. 

Rs 50 per month to those between 18 and 40 years 
of age. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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for the issue of postage stamps. Accor¬ 
dingly, the rates for inland letters were 
fixed at 5 cents for half ounce, while 
letters sent abroad cost 13 cents. 

It was decided to print the stamps 
locally on horizontal strips of paper. 
The design comprises a square orna¬ 
mentation. Above this appear the words 
'Hawaiian Postage’ in two lines and 
below is the value in words. In the cen¬ 
tre is the numeral, indicating the value 
in cents. 

The ‘Missionaries’ were issued in 
1851, but it was not until 1854 that 
philatelists got wind of them. The 2 
cent, in fact, was not known until Fer¬ 
rary obtained a specimen in 1874. 

The 'Missionaries’ travelled on many 
an envelope, doing good wherever they 
went. But so silent was their progress 
that only when one of them snatched 
the life of a stamp-collector did the 
world recognize them for what they 
really were. This is how it happened: 

In June 1892, Gaston Leroux was 
found murdered in his room. Leroux, it 
was believed, had no enemy. Besides, 
the killer left all the money, jewellery 
and other valuables intact. An extreme¬ 
ly puzzled detective searched high and 
low for clues. Finally he discovered that 
a 2 cent Hawaiian ‘Missionary’ issued 
in 1851 was missing from Leroux’s col¬ 
lection. The detective had smelled a rat 
and wasn’t going to give up easily. 

Leroux had a friend who was also an 
enthusiastic stamp-collector. When the 
‘stamp-connection’ was revealed, the 
detective’s task became much easiei. 
Leroux’s friend was tracked down and 
finally he confessed that he had killed 
Leroux, as he had refused to sell him 


die stamp. Well, even if the ‘Mission¬ 
aries’ did not bargain for murders along 
their way, they did create quite a stir in 
the philatelic world. 

The rarest of the ‘Missionaries’ are 
the 2 cents. Every time these changed 
hands they fetched a higher price. Four 
specimens of the 2 cent fetched £4,000 
at the first Ferrary sale in 1922. After 
his death, Arthur Hind purchased his 
collection. He sold two of these ‘Mis¬ 
sionaries’ for £3,500 in 1935. That a 
small piece of paper can be worth so 
much is sometimes hard to digest. But 
there you are, it’s the truth, the whole 
tnifh, and nothing but the truth.... 

Navkala Singh 

(See reproductions on facing page) 


LONGING 

Oh! dark and unlit night 

in thee 1 seek solace, 

he my companion 

and enable me to live in solitude; 

this world is filled with treachery, 

all smiles are artificial, 

all utterances lies, 

all frietulship feigning, 

all love is false. 

Dear night, wear a darker dress, 

so that l might leave this world unseen 

on the soft icings of Poetry, 

and go to a brighter, happier 

and lonelier world, 

we shall together live in this world 

of peace and happiness 

until Eternity. 


Mukesh M. Shelat 

Edited, printed and published by JC- Ramakrishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on 
behalf of the Children’s Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 



^'Missionaries' 
and 

Centenaries 


Hawaii!* 
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At left (top and bottom) appear reproductions of 
two of world’s rarest stamps — die Hawaiian "Mis¬ 
sionaries’*. How they were “discovered" is given in 
exciting details in the story alongside. 

The facsimile of four recent British issues (see 
below) will recall the centenaries in Britain in 
Athletics, Boxing, Rugby Union, and Cricket The 
12p value celebrates 100 years of the ’three AY — 
the Amateur Athletics Association, founded in 1880 
in Oxford, and shows the closing stages of a middle- 
distance race; the 13Xp marks the centenary of the 
Welsh Rugby Union and shows two international 
rugby players, one in the red shirt of Wales, running 
in for a try, and the other, a French opponent in hot 
pursuit; the 15p stamp records a bout between boxers 
and marks the formation of the Amateur Boxing 
Association; the 17Xp commemorates the first cricket 
Test against Australia played in England at the Oval 
and depicts a batsman making an on-drive with a 
fielder in the leg-slip position. These sporting-action 
stamps were designed by 22-year-old Robert Gold¬ 
smith, a student at the Brighton College of Art. 

(Courtesy: BIS) 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

I received the November issue. It was mv 
fiist copy of (Ml I LOREN'S WORLD. I was 
delighted with the magazine. “The Invalu¬ 
able Sword" was veiv lnteiestmg. Please 
publish moie such stones and about 
cricket. 

Abdul Nasir Earooqi, New Delhi 

I find the magazine moie and moie c\- 
eiting now arias s )our new school story 
"lunch is wondciiul Oet«‘cti\e Shainbu" 
is good Wouldn't it be nice to base a page 
ol jokes v The niimbei of stones can also be 
increased \our standaid of poems is also 
good 

Sumitra Cbellam, Lucknow 

I feel CHILDREN’S WORLD is the best 
of all children s magazines We are enter¬ 
tained every month. I leipiesl son to in 
(lease the pages 

C. Devi Rao, Madras 

CHILDREN'S WORM) is a \ei\ nice 
magazine, with a good standaid of 
English (amid you publish more stones 
than featuics‘ J The October story “A Stone 
and a Song” was \cr\ touching. "Juneh" is 
interesting. So is “Detective Shambu”. The 
poems are nice Please try and make CHIL¬ 
DREN'S WORLD a fortnightly. 

S. Sujatha, Lucknow 

I like Kapish He is very sensible. I would 
like a few more pages of “Kapish". I read 
other magazines, too, but I think CHIL¬ 
DREN’S WORLD is the best of all 

I.V. Radhika, Madras 

I like CHILDREN’S WORLD for the 
article “Raie Stamps of the World". Please 
publish some more msster) stones. I enjoy 
the comedy of Perky’s letters. “Kapish” is 
verv interesting. I’d be happy if sou pub¬ 


lish some types of quiz. CHILDREN’S 
WORLD is a very interesting magazine for 
an only child like me. I wish it would come 
moie often. 

Ramesh Raghavan, Chandrapur 

I have been leading CHILDREN’S 
WORM) since 1975. E\en though the size 
has become small, it continues to be inter¬ 
esting. The Stamps featuie is now more 
intei esting W'liv not have more jmzzles? 
Please inciease the number of pages. 

A. Mohan, Ncllore 

Dear Readers, 

Once again, it is festive time — a time to 
be mens and feel jmnus. This issue has 
tiled to capture the sjiirit of Christmas, with 
hall-n-do/cn different items. Won’t you like 
to know who sent the first ever Xmas card 
to whom'' 3 And don’t miss the lather long 
jioem on Chiislmas illustiated bv the young 
authoi heiscif flow' many of sou have your 
bnthrias fall on Xmas Dav y Read “The 
Chiistmas-Bnthday Cilt”; sou’ll get some 
novel ideas’ It’s jiajiei seal city and the high 
cost of jiroriuctinu that prevent us from in¬ 
creasing the number of jiages or the fre¬ 
quency of the magazine. We aie, however, 
liajipy that time is no shortage of goodwill 
foi us hi out leaders! We hojie thos will con¬ 
tinue to give it in good measuie. Radhika, 
you will have to be satisfied with the uni¬ 
form 4-jiage stoi\' of Kapish. Don’t you like 
the other 1-page ads’entuie-eomics? The 
next issue will introduce to you “Jadugar 
Jim” who, we hope, will appear ofF and on 
and make sou laugh with his “magic.” That 
piompts us to remind our readers the Janu¬ 
ary issue, which will be a bumper number, 
will DEFINITELY cariv our Pen-Friends 
corner. It’s going to be our NEW YEAR 
gift! 

EDITOR 


di.c km nr.a 1980 



E VERY year, with profound joy and 
desire, the whole world looks 
forward to Christmas. Both the rich 
and poor, young and old, are happy to 
sec the dawn of Christmas. Christinas 
has a refreshing message for all, be¬ 
cause Jesus Christ came to the world 
imparting happiness and peace to all 
men of goodwill. 

As Christmas approaches, we see 
beautiful Christmas cards and gifts 
adorning the shops. Without any con 
sideralion of caste or creed, people ex¬ 
change Christmas greetings and gifts 
as a sign of mutual love and gratitude. 

We experience great joy and satisfa¬ 
ction when we receive a Christmas 
card which conveys the greetings and 
good wishes of our loved ones. A 
Christmas card or gift from someone 
gives us the feeling that we are loved 
and remembered by someone whose 
love is offered to us through the medi¬ 
um of a gift or a greeting card. 

The man who first thought of Christ¬ 
mas cards could have had no idea of 
the custom he would be starting, nor of 
the industry which would grow out of 
it. He was Sir Henry Cole. Though he 
conceived the idea, he was actually the 
first recipient of a Christmas card. 

The card itself was designed by one 
of the most fashionable artists of the 


day, “John Callcott Horsley”, and print¬ 
ed for him and issued on his behalf by 
Summerbv’s Home Treasury Office, in 
London. 

Sir Heniv, who made the suggestion 
to Horsley, was keen to improve public 
taste and one of the first to advocate 
the need of the ordinary man and wo¬ 
man to be educated in art. He was the 
first Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in South Kensington, London. 

The first card Horsley designed and 
had printed was oblong in shape and it 
showed, within a curious kind of "rus¬ 
tic work” bower, a typical early Victo¬ 
rian middle class family of three gen¬ 
erations, gathered round a sumptuous¬ 
ly laden table and drinking to the 
health of the absent friend, the reci¬ 
pient of the card. 

Across the top of the bower was 
printed in gothic letters “To”, followed 
by a row of dots providing space for 
the inscription. On either side of the 
family centre-piece, in smaller bowers 
of their own, were two moralistic scenes. 
The one on the left depicted the tradi¬ 
tional Christmas charity of feeding the 
hungry; that on the right of the similar 
charity of clothing the naked: though in 
accordance with Horsley’s views on 
nudity, the figure was well-clothed! 

Cutting off the legs of the family 
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Thank You, Santa 


S AN JAY and his little sister Veena 
raced in, falling over one another, 
into the kitchen where their mother was 
putting the final touches to the Christ¬ 
mas cake. “Mummy, Mummy-we 

want a puppy for Christmas. If Daddy 
had been here, he would surelv have 
brought one for us.” 

An anguished feeling crept within 
Veora as she heaul those words, and 
she wondeied how the pain could still 
be so acute after so many months. 

“Now-now, don’t behave like two 

lunatics You know I just cannot get a 
puppv for \ou, cried their mother. 

“But, Mummy, it was a promise. 
Daddy had told us he would gel us a 
brown puppy this Christmas.” sobbed 
scven-veai-old Veena. “Oh, Daddy, 
whv did you go away? Please come 
back. Daddy. I low can we celebrate 
Christmas without you? Veena cried 
out louder this time. 

“Ssh-ssh, sweetie. Daddy would 


group was a kind of banner on which 
was printed, below some kinds of orna¬ 
ment, which might be a coronet, the 
legend: “A MURKY CHRISTMAS AND 
1 A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU”. In 
the bottom right hand corner was print¬ 
ed “From”, followed by the drawing of 
an artist with a palette, and the date 
“Xmasse 1843”. In the space left for the 
inscription, Horsley had written: 

To: ^ 

“His good friend Cole, 

Who's a merry young soul, 

And a merry young soul is he.” 

Philip Varghese 'Ariel' 


not like you to cry ” Veera gathered 
Veena into her arms, as she remember¬ 
ed clearly that Fred had promised the 
children a puppy for Christmas, but to¬ 
day Fred was no more. A car accident 
had robbed the two children of their 
darling Daddy. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Veera 
wondered how on earth she would 
make S'-uijav and Veena happy Who 
could be having an extra puppv? And 
where could she get it from? Her heart 
felt faint with fears as her eyes now 
began to blmr with tears. “We do want 
that puppy—that’s what we want, 
Mummy.” The pleading caught at 
Veera’s heart as she let out a sigh. 

★ 

Sanjay and Veena were already near 
the wishing tree It was a huge banyan 
tree, a little away from their house. 
How many times had their Daddy 
taken them to the hollow and had 
they wished loudly three times for the 
things they wanted? And the following 
day, they would invariably find their 
gifts waiting in the hollow of the tree! 

“Come on, Sanj, close your eyes and 
wish loudly three limes for that puppy 
—a brown puppy, mind you,” nudged 
Veena. 

“I want a brown puppy—Daddy, can 
you hear me? Are you there? I want a 
brown puppy for Christmas,” cried out 
Sanjay with all his might. “What if there 
is no puppy, after all?” queried Sanjay, 
turning to Veena. 

“Never doubt this wishing tree. 
Don’t you remember Daddy telling us 
that all our wishes come true here?” 
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piped in Veena as they turned to go 
hack home. 

A hold announcement from Sanjay 
that he was hungry brought Veera to 
the present. He had already grabbed a 
knife to cut the tempting cake on the 
table. “Oil, Sanj, why don’t you first 
have a wash before sitting at the table?” 
Veera thought of the days when Fred 
would holler from behind his news¬ 
paper, asking the children to go and 
have a wash, adding, ‘You two are spoilt 
by your mother!’ "Pears flowed down 
hei cheeks. 

It was Veena who first noticed the 

tears. “Mummy, please don’t cry- 

don’t worry about the puppy-we shall 

manage without it.” She kissed her 
mother and glanced mischievously at 
her brother. Sanjav was, of course, 
startled to immediate obedience as he 
went in to have a wash. 

‘Oh, God, please give me the slicngth 
to pass through this first Christinas 
without Fred. The children are excit¬ 
ed, why shouldn't the dear innocent* 
be? After all, it is Christmas Fve. How 
can they realize that their dear Daddy 
will never return? Veeia said to her¬ 
self as she placed two plates on the 
table and cut the cake, covering the 
pieces with dollops of thick fresh cieam. 
The childicn ale in silence, aware ol 
the tense atmosphere changing from 
tears to near sobs. 

★ 

Veera got out of bed and drew back 
the cm tains. Outside the sun was 
touching the just opening flowers in 
the garden. She could see the hills be¬ 
yond blue against the horizon blurred 
and mystical in the morning most. She 
felt her heart leap—a pulse hammering 
in her throat. The day of love and 
goodwill had dawned. It was Christ¬ 
mas and Veera tried hard to fight back 


the tears and memories of Fred who 
had been so warm-hearted and gay 
and fun to be with, especially at 
Christmas. 

Suddenly there came a ripple of 
laughter. “Merry Christmas, Mummy,” 
cried out Sanjay and Veena simulta¬ 
neously, kissing and hugging their 
mother at the same time. 

“Darlings, a merry Christmas to 
you,” said Veera nearly choked with 
tears. Then she led them to the 
Christmas tree in the hall. The big sil¬ 
ver star right on top of the tree glitter¬ 
ed white. The childicn opened their 
parcels. “Like them?” 

“Oh, Mummy, this train is super!” 
yelled Sanjay. 

“My gift is lovely, too,” added Veena 
lifting a huge doll from her box. 

★ 

Veera didn’t notice Sanjay and 
Veena slip out of the house, while she 
was busy preparing lunch. “Hurry up, 
Veena, we must reach the wishing tree 
before it turns veiy hot.” Hearts beat¬ 
ing wild!) with excitement and hope, 
the children ran towards the tree. 

“Put your hand quickly into the 
hollow of the tree, said Veena smil¬ 
ing hopefully. 

“What if the puppy isn’t there, after 
all?" A sad look passed over Sanjay’s 
face. 

“Dadds’ will never let us down Sanj 
—lemember that,” said Veena, re¬ 
assuringly. 

Sanjay’s heart beat faster as he push¬ 
ed his hand into the hollow of the 

tree “Oil-NO-OH — there is 

no puppy! Veena, how disappointing,” 
cried out Sanjay. 

“What’s the matter, son?” 

Turning round, the children saw 
Santa Claus holding a gaily decorated 
basket in his hands. “This is my Christ- 
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mas gift to you both.” 

“Thank vou, Santa — thank von 
very — 

But Santa was already off singing 
to glory Jingle bells—jingle bells— 
And there lay nestled in the basket 
nothing other than a fluffy brown pup. 

“Isn’t he cute?" died out Veena 
fondling the puppx. 

“It is, said Sanjax. “Look, Veena, 
theie is a collar, a lead, a rubber bone, 
a ball, and a packet of puppy mix! 
he added. 

Sanjax and Veena bun ic'd home 
bubbling with happiness Tears of jox 
ticmhled in Veeias exes and she felt 
a sudden catch m her throat on seeing 
her children’s joy She exclaimed, 
“Well! Did you really get the puppy?' 

“Of course. Mummy, xve got our 
Christmas puppx from Daddy, cried 
Veena. 

“No-xve got it from Santa,” Sanjay 


added in a hurry, coaxing the furry 
ball to lap up some milk from a saucer. 
“Isn’t it, Veena?” 

Veera’s eyes widened, as she smiled. 

“Yes, Mummy, it is Santa’s gift to us. 
And — and —” 

“What is it, Sanjay?” asked Veera 
perplexed. 

“Santa’s voice sounded so much like 
Uncle Hairy’s.” 

“Silly boy — silly, how could Uncle 
Ham be Santa Claus? ’ laughed Veena. 

A knock — “Oh, Uncle Harry, see 
xvhat a xvondcrful present Santa gave 
us for Christmas,” said Sanjay, tossing 
the little pup high up in the air. 

Now in their excitement, the chil¬ 
dren did not notice an intense and 
oveixvhelming gratitude flooding their 
Mummy’s lace, as her eyes met those of 
Uncle Hairy's — their daddy’s beloved 
brother! 

Fifie Mendonca 


This helps him when he is teething.. 

. - NAUNEHAL GRIPE SYRUP 
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Naunehal Gripe Syrup is specially formulated for 
babies during teething and helps your baby cope 
at this difficult time 

it stops pain in the gums, settles digestion, aoothee 
gripes, removes constipation, checks diarrhoea, 
and stimulates appetite 
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NAUNEHAL BABY TONIC 

And as your baby grows, a tonic for his all round 
health! Naunehal Baby Tome has vital nutrients that 
b normal diet may fail to provide Vitamins A, C 
D & B complex plus 4 minerals. 
All m an easily assimilable form to build your baby 
sturdy and strong, and keep him alert and smiling 



...and this helps him grow strong! 1 
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The Christmas-Birthday Gift 


C* AH,” said Rudolph sulkily as he 

** buried his red nose deeper into 
the quilt. “Ah! this year I can really 
sleep late on Christmas Day. Santa’s 
going to deliver presents in his new 
jet, and won’t need the sleigh.” 

“But,” said the others, “don’t you 
want to come along for the ride? flow 
can you bear to miss a jet ride?” 

“Besides,” said Ringer rather poetical¬ 
ly, "we reindeer belong to the frost and 
snow and the biting, wind that howls 
and makes your red nose redder. Re¬ 
indeer do NOT belong to soft woollen 
quilts.” 

“Neither do they belong to jet planes 
either, then so there!” Rudolph was 
quick to reply, thrusting his red nose 
out for a moment. 

“Aren’t you coming, Rudolph?” ask¬ 
ed Santa entering the room just then, 
adjusting his red pilot’s helmet and gog¬ 
gles over his red pilot-cum-Santa Claus 
suit. “Don’t tell me you're serious about 
not wanting a ride in my new jet plane?” 

“ Course, me am!” cried Rudolph, 
peeping from under his quilt. Ilis red 
nose was turning a pale shade of pink 
under the warmth of the quilt 

“All right then,” said Santa crossly. 
“So what if I have a jet plane to go 
round the world in. I don’t have all 
day to persuade you to come along 
wi*h me! Come on, you other fellows, 
let’s get going.” 

And they all piled into Santa's bright 
red jet plane and away they flew. Santa 
went round the world, slithered down 


the chimneys, and delivered the right 
presents to the right places—that is, in 
socks put up bv children who had been 
good the whole year through. But he 
travelled faster this year because he 
had a jet plane, and also because, every 
time he climbed out of a'chimnev, the 
reindeer didn’t die laughing to see him 
covered with soot. Because this time he 
wasn’t; he was wearing his red oil 
skin pilot’s dungarees instead of his 
usual red fur robe. And then this year 
there was no Rudolph around to say, 
"But, Santa, mv red nose is FROZEN. 
My feet can’t flv when mv nose can’t 
feel!” 

So Santa got round really fast, and it 
was only 3 a.m. when he reached 
Rupin’s chimney. Santa stopped the jet 
plane in mid-air and drew in his breath 
to flatten his huge stomach and slid 
down the chimney with two sets of pre¬ 
sents for Rupin. 

“Hi, Santa,” said Rupin as soon as 
Santa landed in a heap at the bottom 
of the chimney. “What’s this you’re 
wearing? And where’s your sleigh and 
Rudolph and Ringer and the rest, and 
have you got my piesents? And 

“Just a minute, just a minute,” pro¬ 
tested Santa—out of breath. “Will you 
tell me what you’re doing out of bed 
at this hour? And this is my new pilot 
suit in which I pilot my new jet plane, 
and Rudolph hasn’t come, in the plane. 
And once again what are you doing out 
of bed waiting for me? I can’t give you 
your presents now.” 

“But you’ve got to, Santa! Remember 
it’s not just Christmas, it’s my birth- 
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day, too, and I don’t care, I want Rud¬ 
olph to give me a ride this year. I’m five 
today and he promised me last year,” 
.... Rupin’s lower lip quivered and 
his big, sleepy eyes filled with tears. 

“Shsh,” hissed Santa. “Quiet, Rupin, 
please, here look, li’l Rupin, I’ve pre¬ 
sents for you, for Christmas and vour 
b’day. And what do you think, boy? 
Along with my new jet plane, I even 
got a wireless set. If I know Rudolph, 
lie'll be here in a jiffy to give you your 
ride He’s hiding under that quilt at 
home because he’s angry I’m not using 
the sleigh anv more 
“BEEP BEEP,” went Santa’s wireless 
set, and Rupin grabbed it and said, 
“Hello there, Rudolph the red-nosed 
reindeer, do you hear me? Do you re¬ 
member you promised me a ride round 
the world on your back on my fifth 
birthday? Why didn’t you come, Rud¬ 
olph? Rudolph, please come, I’m miss¬ 
ing you and your red nose, Rudolph 
“At last,” said Rudolph, jumping out 


of bed and flinging the cosy quilt 
away. “At last, there’s someone who be¬ 
lieves in a good ole Christmas.... 
Wait, Rupin, ’ he yelled into the 
wireless. “I’m just coming, little one, as 
soon as my nose is red enough again. 
I’m coming down there to give you 
your ride. I didn't forget my promise, 
I only thought you’d like to ride in 
Santa’s new jet plane. So I stayed back 

and warmed up my red nose.” 

What, what?" he asked rub¬ 
bing a handful of snow on his red nose, 
as over the wireless came Rupin’s voice: 
“Hurrah for Christmas, hurrah for my 
birthday, hurrah for Rudolph, and hur¬ 
rah for his red nose.” 

“Yes,” sang Rudolph. “Hurrah for 
MY RED NOSE, it makes this Christ¬ 
mas so special, and hurrah for Rupin’s 
birthday, for it helped me to keep my 
red nose, red,” he said, as he peered 
happily at the reflection of his bright 
red nose in the mirror. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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B ABU was five years old. He lived 
in a nice little bungalow with a 
small garden. 

One clay it rained heavily. There was 
water all around. His father and mother 
closed the windows. But Babu watched 
the rain through the glasspanes. 

Suddenly, they heard a sad “Miaou 
And then, after some time, 
another “Miaou Miaou ...” 

“Miaou Miaou Miaou . ” 

They could not bear the cries any 
more. Father opened the door. There, 
huddled in a corner, a kitten stood, 
shivering. 

Mother brought her in and patted her 
dry with a towel. Then she gave her a 
saucer of warm milk. The kitten lapped 


it up and then went to a comer and 
stared at them. Then she yawned and 
said “Miaou_” 

“Tomorrow, when it stops raining, 
I’ll leave her out,” said mother and they 
all went to bed. In the morning, they 
found the kitten curled up on mother’s 
best cushion! 

But it still drizzled, and mother 
couldn’t leave her out. So Mimi (that 
is what Babu called her) stayed and 
drank more milk, ate cream, bread, 
and ‘papad’. Afterwards she wouldn’t 
go away. 

“Won’t her mother look for her?” 
Babu asked. 

"Of course, she will. And I hope she 
does find Mimi soon!” said mother. 



MIAOU 

MIAOU 

MIMI 
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b "Why?” Babu asked. 

"Because then she will take Mimi 
away!” 

Babu didn’t like that one bit. He 
kept watching for big cats and when 
he saw any near his house, chased them 
awav. So Mimi stayed with them, after 
all. ' 

Babu and Mimi became great friends. 
He would give her one of mother’s left- 
* over balls of wool and Mimi would 
just roll over with the wool. In the end, 
she would have the wool all over her 
till mother came and undid it. 

One day, father and mother told 
Babu they would be going to grand¬ 
father’s house for a few days. Babu was 
very happy because grandmother always 
gave him lovely things to eat; grand¬ 
father would ask him to recite all his 
nursery rhNines and often fall asleep in 
his chair. That was very funny. And 
there was the large garden, full of 
ilowers and vegetables which none was 
allowed to pluck, except the ‘mali’ and 
Babu. 

“Oh! How wonderful!” Babu jumped. 
“I’ll show Mimi to grandfather and 
grandmother!” 

“But we aren’t taking Mimi with us!” 
said Babu’s father. 

“Why not? Aren’t we going by car? 

“Yes, but we can’t take Mimi.” 

“But what’ll she do here? Who’ll feed 
her? She’ll die.” Babu exclaimed. 

“Oh that!” said mother. “I’ve asked 
Tultuli’s mother to look after her. Mi¬ 
mi will even get fish with milk and 
curd!” 

Tultuli was Babu s neighbour and she 
too came to play with the cat sometimes. 

“But I want to take Mimi!” Babu 
wailed. 

“Please be reasonable, Babu,” said 


mother patiently. "Cats are not like 
dogs. Mimi may run away there. It is 
better we leave her behind!” 

Babu had to agree. But he played a 
lot more with Mimi that day. 

The next day they were ready to 
leave. First the suitcases went into the 
l>oot, then the tin of snacks, and ano¬ 
ther of sandwiches. Then a basket of 
mangoes. They couldn’t close the door 
of the boot properly. But father adjust¬ 
ed it, so that nothing fell. 

Tultuli and her mother came to wave 
Babu good-bye. Babu looked for Mimi, 
but they couldn’t find her anywhere. 

“Mimi!” Babu called. 

“Mi mi . !” mother called. 

“M-I-M-I!” father called. 

But there was no sign of her. Then 
father said they must start if they were 
to reach in time. Babu began crying 
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more. Father opened the door. There, 
huddled in a corner, a kitten stood, 
shivering. 

Mother brought her in and patted her 
dry with a towel. Then she gave her a 
saucer of warm milk. The kitten lapped 


it up and then went to a corner and 
stared at them. Then she yawned and 
said “Miaou 

“Tomorrow, when it stops raining, 
I’ll leave her out,” said mother and they 
all went to bed. In the morning, they 
found the kitten curled up on mother’s 
best cushion! 

But it still drizzled, and mother 
couldn’t leave her out. So Mimi (that 
is what Babu called her)* stayed and 
drank more milk, ate cream, bread, 
and ‘papad’. Afterwards she wouldn’t 
go away. 

“Won’t her mother look for her?” 
Babu asked. 

“Of course, she will. And I hope she 
does find Mimi soon!” said mother. 
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“Why?” Babu asked. 

“Because then she will take Mimi 
away!” 

Babu didn’t like that one bit. He 
kept watching for big cats and when 
he saw any near his house, chased them 
away. So Mimi stayed with them, after 
all. 

Babu and Mimi became great friends, 
lie would give her one of mother’s left¬ 
over balls of wool and Mimi would 
just roll over with the wool. In the end, 
she would have the wool all over her 
till mother came and undid it. 

One day, father and mother told 
Babu they would be going to grand¬ 
father’s house for a few days. Babu was 
very happy because grandmother always 
gave him lovely things to eat; grand¬ 
father would ask him to recite all his 
nursery rhymes and often fall asleep in 
his chair. That was very funny. And 
there was the large garden, full of 
flowers and vegetables which none was 
allowed to pluck, except the ‘mali’ and 
Babu. 

“Oh! How wonderful!” Babu jumped. 
“I’ll show Mimi to grandfather and 
grandmother!” 

“But we aren’t taking Mimi with us!” 
said Balm's father. 

“Why not? Aren’t we going by car?” 

“Yes, but we can’t take Mimi.’ 

“But what 11 she do here? Who’ll feed 
her? She ll die.” Babu exclaimed. 

“Oh that!” said mother. “I’ve asked 
Tultuli’s mother to look after her. Mi¬ 
mi will even get fish with milk and 
curd!” 

Tultuli was Balm's neighbour and she 
too came to play with the cat sometimes. 

“But I want to take Mimi!” Babu 
wailed. 

"Please be reasonable, Babu,” said 


mother patiently. “Cats are not like 
dogs. Mimi may run away there. It is 
better we leave her behind!” 

Babu had to agree. But he played a 
lot more with Mimi that day. 

The next day they were ready to 
leave. First the suitcases went into the 
lmot, then the tin of snacks, and ano¬ 
ther of sandwiches. Then a basket of 
mangoes. They couldn’t close the door 
of the boot properly. But father adjust¬ 
ed it, so that nothing fell. 

Tultuli and her mother came to wave 
Babu good-bye. Babu looked for Mimi, 
but they couldn’t find her anywhere. 

“Mimi!” Babu called. 

“Mi . mi . .!” mother called. 

“M-I-M-I!” father called. 

But there was no sign of her. Then 
father said they must start if they were 
to reach in time. Babu began crying 
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and Tultulis mother consoled him. 

“See,” she said, “Mimi will come back 
and I’m sure to see her. I’ll look after 
her. So don’t worry.” 

And so they all set off. On the way, 
Babu wanted to know if Mimi would 
have come home by now. He asked that 
so many times that mother told him not 
to ask the question any more. Then 
Babu began asking if Tultuli would be 
watching for Mimi. Once when they 
were eating sandwiches/Babu was sure 
he heard Mimi’s “Miaou”! 

At last they reached grandfather’s 
house. They were waiting outside. 
Grandmother lifted Babu high up and 
kissed him. The garden was so pretty 
and grandmother’s kiss so nice that 
Babu forgot Mimi. 

Then father l>egan to unload the car. 

“Miaou. came a familiar sound. 
Father, mother, and Babu looked at 
each other, surprised. 

“Miaou ” It came again. 

“Mimi! It is Mimi! She has also come 
with us!” Babu jumped for joy. 

No, she wasn’t behind the suitcases, 
or behind the spare jerry can, or near 
the spare tyre. Then where was she? 

“Miaou!” came the sound again. 
Father hurriedly untied the string 
around the basket of mangoes. 

Out jumped Mimi and scuttled to the 
nearest tree trunk. She shook off the 
bits of straw on her body and then sat 
looking at them warily. 

“Mimi!” Babu jumped and lifted hei 
up. Mimi settled down in his hands, 
purring happily. 

“You said you wouldn’t brine Mimi!” 
Babu told father. “So she brought her¬ 
self!” 

“She certainly did! Naughty Mimi!” 
said father, as they all laughed. 

Subhadra Krishnamurthy 
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Juneli at St. Avila’s 

THE STORY SO FAR 


Juneli is rather yuiet during the long 
drive to the boarding school, and her 
father Mr Chowdhunjs attempts at 
t hearing her up are in vain, till Mother 
Benedieta’s uarm uelcome puts her at 
ease AfUr her father has left, Juneli 
and her friends exchange notes on hotc 
the holidays i cere spent. There is much 
to talk about and remember, like that 
disastrous cooking class adventure of the 
term before, speculation on whether there 
will be any new members in their dorm, 
when Mama's darling Balbindcr causes a 
flutter with her curling-pins. Teasing her 
doesn’t help, for Balbinder us determined 
to curl her hyir So, Juneli aiul the rest 
rush out to the swings when Juneli is 
summoned by Mother Superior. In the 
Mother's parlour Juneli meets fat little 
( 'rva.sln, u ho is the daughter of her fathers 
fnend. Dr Dastular is happy that Juneli 
is around to help Urvashi find her feet at 
St Ainla's. But Urvashi is none too pleas¬ 
ed at either the prospect of being at St. 
Aiila's or on meeting Juneli Matters 
worsen for Juneli when she realises that 


Urvashi has been given the bed next to 
hers in the C.reen Dorm. The Green Dor¬ 
mers are not exactly enthusiastic pbottf 
u cleaning this 'fat elephant’ into their 
coveted dorm, because Urvashi seems 
determined to dislike them and keeps com¬ 
paring Avila’s with her old school where 
they had 'menials' to do simple fobs, like 
making the dormer’s bed. The horrified 
Green Dormers try to dissuade Urvashi 
from popping a chocolate in her mouth 
at bedtime as it’s against rules, and espe¬ 
cially dangerous note, because strict Esther 
is in charge of the Green Dorm thus term, 
instead of the gentle Mary — but in vain. 

In the morning, everyone except Urvashi 
is up u ith the rising-bell. That’s when 
Urvashi is treated to a ’taste’ of Esther 
and ice-cold water on her face! After pra¬ 
yers and breakfast, the boarders join the 
day-scholars in the hill for assembly. 
Mother Benedieta welcomes them back 
with a smile aiul the girls are excited when 
she says, "Tie several important announce¬ 
ments to make ” 

Now read on.... 


Chapter 4 : Settling Down 


OTHER BENEDICTA looked affection¬ 
ately at the eager young faces before 
her Ever\one looked trim and neat in their 
fiesh school uniforms. Bottle-green tunics 
with cream blouses, a soft-green tie and 
belt, black shoes and white sock* and black 
ubbons. Juneli looked at hei unifoirn proud¬ 
ly. She was very fond of it and the colours 
suited her rather well. 

“I sav,” whispered Rita from behind, 
“where is our head-girlEveryone looked 


towards the dias. The two House Captains, 
Alka Rao and Jamila Imam, stood in their 
places. But Swarupa Cupta, the head-girl, 
was missing. 

“Sshh,” said Eatha m a warning whisper, 
"Mntliei is just about to make the announce¬ 
ments 1 " 

Mothei Benedieta did not keep them wait¬ 
ing any longei "Children,” she said, looking 
at the expectant faces, “I expect many of 
sou know that our head-girl Swarupa’s 
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parents are abroad at the moment. She has 
gone to join them for a year. So, you must 
have a new head-gill this tenn. You will 
vote for hei tomoirow afternoon. I'll put up 
the list of the candidates who are standing 
this evening ” 

Eveivone wanted to talk about it and air 

their views but, unloitunately lor them, the 

* 

bell rang for the first lesson just then and 
eveivone had to rush ofl to her own class! 

“Who do sou think is going to be the new 
head-girl?” Juneli asked her filends, as soon 
as the bell lang lor Recess, “Eitliei Jamila 
01 Alka, I suppose''” 

"Oh no,” said Ina “tliev aie Captains 
alieadv and ver\’ good ones, at that! It’ll have 
to be someone else ” 

“Hut there isn't am one else!” said Latlia. 
“Not good enough to be head-girl, T mean 
We chose the best three last tenn. Svvampa, 
getting the maximum number of votes, was 
head-gul Alka and Jamila came next. The 
lest weie all non entities!” 

“Tosh!” said Poonam nidelx "Those three 
weie the dullest of the lot! Sheila Talxvar 
will make a veix smart head-gill or even 
Radlia Dikslut!” 

Juni'll and Ihta exchanged glances There 
was no point m starting a quaticl with 
Poonam Pumvari, whose views on even' 
subject was quite dilleient liom theirs' But 
I .atha was a dowmight person who believed 
m sax mg exactb what she thought "Don’t 
be sills'” she said. “The\ aie just two empty- 
headed fasluon-pl.ites and will make vei\ 
pool head-guls — if am one is foolish enough 
to xote for them!” 

“Oh! But Sheila’s father is a millionane'” 
said Nandita m a hushed voice “Did xou 
evei see am one with smarter clothes'- 1 I be¬ 
lieve she gets them all fiom abioad'” 

“Shut iij) 1 ” said Rita, who could not beai 
aflectation and shoxving-ofl. 'WHO on earth 
caies about such sills things''’’ 

"We do'" said Poonam m a haughty voice 
“So just xou .shut up, Rita Kapood’ 


"I hope Mala Ramachandran will be the 
head-girl,” said Sharmila from her corner. 
“She looks JUST like a film star! She re¬ 
minds me of 

“Oh DON’T you begin, for heaven’s sake!” 
begged Rita. “Let’s change the subject! Now, 
when* on earth is Baby Elephant, Juneli? 
Aien’t xou nurse-maiding her for the pre¬ 
sent?” 

Everyone burst out laughing. “She has 
gone for the admission test,” said Juneli, “but 
I expect she’ll be with us. She is our age, 
vou know” 

Just then Lilian and Rosita bmst into the 
room togcthci 

“I sax!” cried Lilian “Have xou people 
seen Moustacluo vet?” 

‘Moustacluo’ was the eccentric Bengali 
teacher who had joined St Avila’*, the previ¬ 
ous tenn and xvoie the most lurid colour 
combinations imaginable' He was impervious 
to hints or sarcasm. r l hey seemed to roll 
ofl him like xvater ofF a duck’s back. So, 
Mother Benedicta had aetuallx lequested 
him to wear sober colouis in fiilme 

“What has he done J ” ciied Juneli. “Has 
he worn that shocking-jimk kurt.i again — 
the one that neailx made Motliei Benedicta 
fa mt y ” 

“No," said Rc'S'ta, “he has come m a midi'" 

“A WILYP MIDI’-* SURELY not'” said Ina 
giggling “Where is lie?" 

"It’s a wieid costume, and a midi is the 
neaiest way of describing it," said Lilian. “I 
lieaid him telling Mr Rakesh that he had 
designed it himself'” 

The bell rang for the next lesson as thev 
xxere laughing “What a pitx he is the 
Bengali teachei'” said Rita mopping her 
exes “I wish he taught some other subject 
and for the whole class. It isn't fair that vou 
Bengali students alone should have all the 
fllll'” 

"JIunx up and clean the blackhoaid, Ina,” 
said Latha. “Mr. Rakesh xvill be here anv 
moment!" 
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"Here comes Urvashi,” said Lilian looking 
at the door. “Looking decidedly cross, too!” 

“So vou’re with us, Urvashi?” said Juneli, 
opening the door for her. “You're glad, aren’t 
vou? Ours is one of the jolliest classes.” 

Urvashi paid no heed to Juneli's words. 
She sat on the desk looking angrily around. 
“That horrible woman told me that I am to 
have special coaching in every subject! 
EVERY SUBJECT! I hate sour rotten 
school 1 ” 

"You'd better climb down from that desk, 
Uivaslu,” said Rita “We don’t want any 
biohcn furniture in this class!” 

“There's nothing dreadful about special 
coaching." said Juneli in a soothing voice. 
“I had to have it last term, too — until 
I caught up with the others'" 

“But I don’t need am catching up!" said 
Uivaslu obstinately. "I was one of the stai- 
pupils at Villa Alpma!” 

Just then the chxir opened and Mi. Bagcln 
— oi lathei, Moustacluo — walked in “Good 
morning, girls’” he said amiably and walked 
up to the teacher's desk. Even one stared, 
too astonished to spcaic' 

“Good morning, sir,” said Latha, suddenly 
finding her voice “This isn’t isn’t the 
Bengali period.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Moustachio, opening 
the Attendance Register 

Even one was non-plussed. More so when 
Miss Patro. the lustorv teacher, failed to 
turn up. Then they stared at Moustacluo’s 
wierd kurta which looked just like a midi 
It was a soft blue but it had lace-trimmings 
and several flashy buttons' “I shall take vou 
lor elocution,” announced Moustachio. “Sister 
Anette is busy and Miss l’atio cannot join 
us before next week.” 

“Ob'” said Juneli. “I see.” 

Moustachio was a poet and already had 
his first volume of poems published. He was 
certainly qualified to teach them elocution. 


“Before I teach you anything. I’d like to hear 

you recite. You there!” he said, pointing at 

Balbinder. “Balbinder stood up with a very 

red face. She had a very bad memory at the 

* • 

best of times, and could remember nothing 
off-hand. 

“Gome on,” said Moustachio in a kind 
voice. “You must remember something. Any 
poem would do!" 

Balbinder just shook her head and stood 
silent. 

“Well a rlivme, then,” said Moustachio. 

"Gome on'” said Rita nudging her. “Sav 
something! You can’t stand the whole morn- 
mg!" 

Moustachio was fiowning now. lie was 
known to bo tempeiamental and his sudden 
flashes of temper were well known. “Well?” 
he said impatientlv. Balbmdei gave him a 
despeiate look and muttered the first line 
that came to her head 

“See the elephant ambling In/ 

With streamers green and. . . 

Balbinder got no blither Uivaslu, who 
was sitting next to liei, gave hei a lesound- 
mg slap. “You lion id, hateful gel’" she cncd 
“flow daie vou make fun of me? You’re 
quite as fat as I am and moie like an ele¬ 
phant! So there’” 

Balbmdei, who had never been slapped 
hi hei life, burst into teais All at once there 
was an upioai in the class, with cveivone 
talking at the same time. 

“(^met!” shouted Moustachio. “I’ve never 
seen a more unruly class' I’d better go and 
fetch Sister Anette, after all!” 

Immediately then* was pm-diop silence in 
the room as evervone was afiaul of W’hat 
Sister Anette would sav. “Sons, Sir,” said 
Latha, the class captain, standing up. 

“You iccite a poem!” said Moustachio 
glaring at Latha 

Swapna Dutta 
(To be continued) 
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Haushan s “Hours” 


A COLLECTION of poems by a 
little Kazakh gill was, the other 
clay, a complete sell-out—all 75,000 
copies. The hook is titled “Hours,” and 
the author’s name Raushan Aspendiya- 
rova. The 10-year-old poetess herself has 
provided the illustrations tor the book, 
brought out by Zhalyn, a youth pub¬ 
lishing house in Alma-Ata. 

Raushan’s poems easily win one’s 
heart with their purity and the natu¬ 
ral, free expression of feelings. They 
introduce the reader to the colourful 
world of childhood, full of joy, charm, 


and wonderful discoveries. Like: 

A small dandelion 
Wears a white dress. 

The wind blew and it flew away, 
And disappeared somewhere. 

Raushan composed her first poem 
when she was in the first form. It was 
on the occasion of the International 
Women’s Day. In the Soviet Union, it 
is the custom to give gifts to women 
on this day. Some children were pre¬ 
paring presents for their mothers. 
Raushan made artificial red poppies 
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that looked like real ones. The little 
girl was happy and when she handed 
them to her mother, she suddenly 
spoke in verse: 

The colour of red is as beautiful 
As a flame of fire. 

But my Mummy is 
Even more beautiful. 

Then Raushan made up another 
poem about spring, which was placed 
in her school wall newspaper. One 
day, when she was passing by a small 
meadow, covered with golden dande¬ 
lions, the little girl was enraptured. 
When she went back home, she 
wrote: 

The sun has dropped 
A golden ray, 

And a yellow dandelion 
appeared— 

It is mine. 

The little girl liked the idea of ex¬ 
pressing her feelings in such an un¬ 
usual way and conveying them to 
others. Her first poetic attempts ap¬ 
peared in 1977, in the Republican 
newspaper Druzhnyyc Rebyata (“Fri¬ 
endly Children”) published from Alma- 
Ata and then in several issues of the 
all-Union magazine, Pioneer, put out 
in Moscow. Last year, along with 
other gifted children from 86 coun¬ 
tries, Raushan took part in the Inter¬ 
national Children’s Assembly in Bulga¬ 
ria called “The Banner of Peace.” 

And now the creative efforts of this 
talented little poet have resulted in a 
book of her own. It is difficult to say 
which is more charming—the poetic 
lines of her verses or the rich fantasy 
of the child’s drawings. 

Raushan in fact started drawing 
long before she began writing poetry. 
She was then in the kindergarten. The 
magic world of colours seems to have 



Above: Raushan poses In front of some of the 
drawings she made for Illustrating her book. 
Below: Raushan’s mother looks on as the young 
author is busy sketching. 

(Photographs: Courtesy USSR Information Dept.) 





revealed itself before her and she was 
carried away by it. Five-year-old Rau- 
shan was enrolled at a children’s art 
studio at the Palace of Young Pioneers 
where she learnt the rudiments of 
drawing. The peculiar perception of 
the world and the unique talent of the 
child attracted the attention of Valen¬ 
tin Antoshchanko-Olenev, a well- 
known Kazakh painter, who headed 
the section of Children’s art at the Art¬ 
ists’ Union. lie was delighted by the 
wonderful imagination of the child and 
volunteered to teach her himself and to 
be her constant consultant. 


Raushan’s drawings have since won 
prizes and diplomas at many exhibi¬ 
tions. At the Republican Exhibition of 
Children's Fine and Applied Arts, 
Raushan presented her new composi¬ 
tion, “Joy”, devoted to the present and 
future of her native city. 

Raushan may eventually not turn 
out to be a professional poet or artist, 
but she will preserve in her heart for 
the rest of her life the beauty of the 
world that surrounds her # which she 
had discovered in her childhood. 

N. Maslov 


h Child-author Donates Hoyalties 


H ERE’S news from England—about 
another book by a child. 

A book of short stories and verse 
written by a nine-year-old girl has al¬ 
ready sold a few thousand copies since 
it was published in Britain a year ago 
—and the loyalties have gone to help 
Third World children. 

It was a dream come tme for the 
young author, Karen Freemantle, when 
publishers in her home town of Bog- 
nor Regis (Southern England) accept¬ 
ed her writings for publication. 

From the age of seven, Karen had 
been writing stories and poems in bed 
every night before going to sleep. 


When the publishers saw them, they 
were so impressed that they decided 
to publish and agreed not to make any 
alterations — even in the spelling of 
some of the words! 

The result is, “Travel in Time and 
Other Short Stories”. At Karen’s re¬ 
quest, all royalties from the sale of the 
book are going to the London-based 
relief organisation “Action in Distress”, 
which seeks to help children in deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The proceeds are earmarked for 
setting up training centres in Third 
World countries to help school-leavers 
find employment.—BIS 
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FOUR : HE BEFRIENDS A BUSINESS TYCOON 


T HE more famous Shamhu became the 
more he felt lonely, too. He wanted to 
befriend people. Hut, they had too much 
respect and admiration for him to be familiar 
and friendly with him. When he was just a 
bank clerk, people took hun to be a fool and 
shunned him. Now they kept aloof because 
he had become a genius overnight Time 
hung heavy on lus hands He decided to 
equip himself for the next case that he ex¬ 
pected round the corner He began by col¬ 
lecting all kinds of costumes and accessories 
that might help him disguise himself while 
on a detecting job He acquired various 
txpes of wigs in brown, black and gre\, 
false moustaches and beards ol every avail¬ 
able size and shape, and a variety of dresses. 
He kept all these in an almirah that lie 
bought for the very purpose 

One morning, Shamhu was as usual sitting 
in his favourite cafe, reading a newspapei 
One headline, ‘RAO SAHEB ROBBED IN 
TRAIN’, caught his eyes. He read 

'While travelling by the Madras-Delhi 
Janata Express’ on Monday, Ran Sahel) 
Vcnkatarainan of Salem uas robbed of 
five thousand rupees that he had kept 
in a luindlmg in his suitcase. The prune 
suspect is the only other passenger m 
the First class comfMiriment. The Ran 
Saheb did not notice where exactly he 
had got down The man, however, had 
left behind in the compartment a hand¬ 
bag which contained a photograph 


among othe/ items. Mr. Venkataraman 
has identified him u'ith the help of the 
photograph, aiul the police are now 
working on the clue provided by the 
photograph.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Sliambu to himself. ‘I don’t 
think this is a ease for me. Let Gopalan 
solve it himself Who can catch a thief with 
just a photograph as the clue?’ 

"Sir.” 

Shamhu looked up. A stranger had pulled 
up a chair and sat beside him. He was 
middle-aged and had a clean-shaven, bright 
face. He looked respectable in his silk ‘kurta’ 
and a gleaming white ‘dhoti’. Although 
Sliambu had not met or seen him earlier, he 
welcomed anybody with whom he could 
strike a conversation. 

“Anx thing interesting i|i the newspaper?* 
the man asked. 

“I was just reading about the theft in the 
train compartment. It’s silly, they’ve just a 
photograph as the only clue,” said Shamhu 
contemptuously. 

“I too felt the same way,” said the man, 
before he went on to introduce himself as 
Kumaravel from Nagapattinam. He had 
come to Madras just that morning on 
business 

“What business?” Shamhu asked. 

“Well, after Independence, the days have 
been verv favourable to Indian businessmen, 
you know,” he said as he ran his hands over 
his balding head. He suddenly lowered his 
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voice. "Just give me a small capital of a 
thousand lupees today, and watch me multi¬ 
ply it for you in a few weeks time! That too 
without straining myself.” 

"How?” 

“Well, it’s like this. I buy an article today 
for Its 50. What that article will be, only a 
businessman like me will know. Within a few 
days, I will come to know that the price of 
that article is going to soar. There will be an 
increasing demand for it. I can then sell it, 
without any difficulty, for a profit!” the man 
explained. 

Right then Shambu’s interest in the person 
soared! ‘What kind of a job is mine!' he 
thought. 'Running after criminals! So risky 
and dangerous. Moreover, I can never be 
sure I’ll catch the right man! And the fee I 
get for undertaking such hazards is so little' 
Shambu turned to Kumaravel and asked, 
“How long will you be in Madras?” 


"I'll be here for a week or so, depending 
on my business,” he replied. 

“Nice to have met you. We must meet 
again,” Shambu said as he rose to go. 

"Of course, of course.” Kumaravel took 
Shambu’s address and the two parted cordi¬ 
ally. In the next few days, they met several 
times and their friendship blossomed. Shambu 
did not disclose that he was a detective, nor 
did Kumaiavel bother to ask him about his 
profession. 

One day, Shambu told his friend, “I have 

some money with me. I’d like to invest it 

* 

with you and find a way of multiplying it.” 

“I was just going to broach the subject 
myself. In fact. I'm in need of two thousand 
rupees. If you can lend it to me, I shall sure¬ 
ly see that it doubles by the time I return 
it to you in two weeks.” 

"I have the money ready with me. Shall 
I get it for you rightaway?” Shambu got up 
and went to the almirah to get the cash. 
Kumaravel followed him. 

"Whal’s all this?” he asked, on seeing the 
different kinds ol dresses and accessories that 
Shambu had stocked in the almirah. 

‘Should I now reveal my true identity?’ 
Shambu wondered. He, however, managed 
to say, "Oh, that! I was once mad about 
acting 1 have acted in so many plays and 
these aie the various costumes I have used 
foi mv roles ” Shambu then pulled out a 
greyish-black wig and placed it on his friend’s 
head. lie chose a gold-embroidered turban 
and adjusted it on Kumaravel’s head. The 
businessman now looked quite dignified. He 
opened a drawer and picked up a moustache 
and fixed it on Kumaravel’s face. 

"You now look a business tycoon!” said 
Shambu admiringly. “Gopalan should see 
vou now. He'll wonder what a great friend 
I have ” 

“Who is Gopalan?” 

“Inspector Gopalan. Haven’t I told you 
about him?” 

"I don’t want any other friend in Madras, 
except you.” 
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“Oh, no, you mustn’t say that. Gopalan is 
a nice person. Moreover, he is a Police In¬ 
spector. It is good to know him. I mmt 

lake vou to him.” 

* 

Right then there was a knock on the door 
and who else should walk in breezily than 
Inspector Gopalan? “Hello. Shamhu, it’s 
ages since I met you. I was wondering if 
sou were still in town.” he said. Suddenly 
he stopped short, on seeing Kumaravel. 

“I was just thinking of sou, Inspector." 
said Shamhu. “I wanted to introduce mv 
good friend, Kumaravel, to sou. If you hadn’t 
conn*. I would have brought him to you ” 
He looked proudly at Kumaravel and smiled 
“Hut what are you looking for?” he asked 
Gopalan. who was searching in his pockets 
for .something. Soon he pulled out a photo 
graph. He looked at it, and then he looked 
at Kumaravel, he looked at the photogiapli 
again 

“Thank you, Shamhu, thank you vei\ much 
You are indeed wonderful. Where on eaitli 
did you find this rascal?” 

Shamhu stood transfixed. Gopalan’s wouls 
sounded Greek and' Latin to him. 

“Come on, old man,” shouted Gopalan, 
' I’m arresting you rightaway,” and he tugged 
at a dazed Kumaravel. His turban ioiled 
down, the wig fell off. The Inspector had 
already pulled off the false moustache 
“What!” wondered Shamhu. ‘Why is Gopalan 
arresting my best friend? Surely, he must 
he mistaken!’ 

"Mr. Shamhu, I’m extremely obliged to 
sou for extending help in the most unassum¬ 
ing manner. This is the man,” the Inspector 
poked Kumaravel’s back with his baton, 
“who robbed Rao Sahel) Venkataraman on 
the Janata Express. He left behind lum a 
handbag that contained this photogiapli ’’ 
Gopalan held the photo for Shamhu to see 
He could see Kumaravel dressed exactly as 
Shamhu had dressed him up a few minutes 
ago in a wig, turban, and moustache. 

“The cheat probably thought,” continui d 
Gopalan, “that after misleading the police by 



leaving this photo for them to see, he could 
h\e peacefully, clean-shaven and bald- 
headed’ Hut, he does not seem to be aware of 
the existence of the one and only Sliambu, 
who cannot be misled under any 
ciieuinstances!” 

Gopalan winked at Shamhu. Shambu 
blinked and tiled to look intelligent. 

“Mr. Shamhu,” Gopalan continued, “if you 
had hi ought him to me as a clean-shaven, 
bald-headed fellow, 1 might not have be¬ 
lieved you. I might have called you a fool 
for bunging to ine the wrong person. Hut you 
aie too clever to give me a chance to call 
you a fool!” 

Shamlm merely rubbed Ins nose, while 
Kumaravel caused him under his breath, as 
the Inspector dragged him away. 

A week later Shambu received a cheque 
for five hundred rupees from the Police 
dcpaitmcnt, and on Ins finger was Rao 
Sahcb’s gift — a diamond ring 

Indira Ananthakrishnan 

(To be continued) 
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LOLD AGAIN! 


L OLO the donkey was no longer 
curious about the big birds that 
flew past her every day. Hadn’t she 
tried to fly in one of them and felt ter¬ 
ribly seared? Even now, whenever she 
thought of her trip on that stupid heli¬ 
copter, her heart would go TAK! TAK! 
TAKA-TAK! Why, she even felt dizzy 
when she heard the VROOM MM! 
VROOMMM! noise those big birds 
made! 

“And what’s wrong with you now ?” 
asked Kaka the ('row, as he flew down 
to sit on a branch above Lolos head. 

Lolo looked up with a start. She had 
forgotten that Kaka and other birds 
were still flying! She hastened to warn 
him about the dangers of flying. 

But Kaka wits as stupid as ever. 

“Living? Dangerous did you say?’’ 
he asked, cocking his head to one 
side and looking sidewa\s at Lolo. 
“Why do you say that now?” 

“I tried to fly, Kaka, and...” 

“Yo... you rea . . . lly tried to.. to 
fly?” asked Kaka, giggling. “I wish I’d 
seen you!” 


“Don’t be silly!” scolded Lolo. Why 
couldn’t he just listen to her quietly 
without talking so much? 

“And did you really fly?” asked Kaka 
curiously. 

“That’s what I was trying to tell 
you, but you won’t listen! Yes, I did 
try to fly!” said Lolo with a shudder. 
“And 1 didn’t like it one bit! Oh no! 
My hcait went Tak! Tak! Tak! and my 
eyes got clouded and I...” 

Kaka was already roaring with 
laughter. 

“Caw! Caw!” he crowed, and away 
he flew to tell his friends, that, “Lolo 
the donkey is acting like an ASS!” 

And soon all the birds were there to 
see and hear Lolo, the donkey that 
flew! 

And how they all laughed at her. It 
was good, they said, that Lolo was 
there to make them laugh. Otherwise, 
life might become too boring! 

“We’re not scared-pussies like you!” 
said one. 

“We are brave!” said another. 
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“And we love to fly!” said a third. 

And they all rose high, high into the 
sky, like a black cloud, to show Lolo 
how easily and well they could do it! 

Lolo felt very sad when she saw the 
crows fly away. 

“I don’t want to be friends with 
such show-offs!” she muttered to her¬ 
self. “Silly things!” 

And Lolo stomped off to find some¬ 
one else who would listen to her. She 
walked, and she walked till she came 
to a large shady tree. As she rested 
under it, she saw a small pond gleam¬ 
ing in the sun. Lots of ducks were 
swimming in the pond. 

Lolo went closer to the side of the 
pool to see the ducks properly. She 
peered into tile water to see the small 
fish swimming there. 

“It must be interesting to swim. I 
wonder if I can...” 

Suddenly, CHAARRR! She slipped, 
and SPLASH! Into the water she fell. 



Lolo had gone too close to the edge 
of the water! 

As she slowly pulled herself out ol 
the mud and dirt of the banks, she 
could hear the ducks laughing. 

“Croak! Croak!” said someone beside 
her. 

Lolo looked down to see a small 


frog—laughing too! 

“If you want to swim, my friend,” 
said the frog, “you'll have to learn 
first!” 

“Can I?” asked Lolo eagerly. 

“Why not?” asked the naughty little 
frog. “Haven’t you seen that huge 
swimming pool next to the bungalow? 
Perhaps you can go there and learn!” 

“Oh, that’ll be lovely! Thank you!” 
said Lolo. And she would have liked 
to kiss the kind frog if only he hadn’t 
been so small. 

Skipping and jumping, Lolo went in 
search of the swimming pool. What fim 
it was going to be! And wouldn’t the 
crows be green with envy when they 
saw her swimming so well! Merrily she 
sang: 

"I am Lolo, Lolo the donkey 
Just wait till vou see me go! 

You won’t believe it’s really me, 
You’ll all surelv say, “Oh! 

OOOII!...! 

FOR 

I ll swim better than ducks or fish, 
I’ll dash through like a toipedo! 

And even a submarine’d wish 
It could go as fast as clever Lolo!” 

Soon Lolo reached the swimming 
pool. She was so happy to see the clear 
water. How cool and nice it was! Lolo 
l(K)ked round to see if anyone was 
there. Far away she could see some 
people walking towards the pool. 

“They must be coming here for a 
swim,” she thought. “Well, I’ll show 
them how well I can swim!” 

She looked at her end of the pool, 
but it didn’t look deep enough. So Lolo 
walked to the other side where it was 
nice and deep. 

“Ilehe. .. Haw!” she brayed and 

Splash! 
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Into the water she jumped. 

She flapped her long ears. She swish¬ 
ed her tail. And she splashed around 
with her four legs. 

But she only went lower 

and lower 

and 1 

o 

w 

e 

r 

Her eyes were clouded. 

Her heart went THOMP! THOMP! 
THOMP! 

And she groaned. 

Luckily for Lolo, the people had 
heard her Splash! They all had come 
running and soon pulled her out of the 
water. 


• foolish she had been ! Would Frashant 
ever be friends with her again? 

But Prashant was smiling at her. 
And Lolo knew that everything would 
be all right. 

And so it was. 

“Lolo’s going to be my special don¬ 
key!” said Prashant. “I like her very 
much. She’s such fun! Can I have her. 
Papa?” 

“Yes!” said Papa. 

“And I’m going to teach her all sorts 
of things, so that she’d be the best 
donkey in the whole world!” said Pra¬ 
shant, hugging Lolo. 

And Lolo brayed happily. 

Geeta Dharmarajan 
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“Glurg! ’ choked Lolo as she came 
out. “(>ulp! Lip!" 

“Papa, it’s Lolo!” cried Prashant. 
“Remember Lolo the Flying Donkey?” 

“Ah, so it is!” said his father. “Let’s 
see if we can wipe her dry quickly. 

Lolo looked shvlv at Prashant. How 


HOODWINK 


The sun looked like a red ball 
When in the sea it began to fall, 

After a hard day’s work it went for 

a rest 

To its cool bed in the west. 

Slowly it began to fall inside 
And from the people it began to hide, 

When the rays in the waves had a 

jolly ride 

To the people on the sea-side. 
“Good-bye” it did bide, 

“Oh!” the people cried, 

“The sun has disappeared in a wink”. 
Oh no! it bounced again, 

It was only a hoodwink! 

Bharati Shankaran 
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THE RHINO TRAIL:3 


Illustrated by Subir Roy 


The man In the ehelter was 
onh| Phukan. the head ranger. 



Soyou found this place before me. eh? Anq 
clues? 


i 


U/hat do qou mean bq 
creeping in like this ? 



Save qour humour for 
another occasion. Go 
and bring the others 
here first. 


b '*&&& 


mUM 



% 

■ 4 ' 


•w ' 




f 


Hmmm. Not much here. ¥ Yes, doesn't tell us 
I'm afraid. _—. -eftl much, does It ? - 


W 1 


: tell us J 
It ? 

we should be back In office, 
organising anti-poaching operations 
instead of wasting our time here. 


Just a minute. I think quite a few 
things can be guessed from the 
garbage here. 
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Because the real demand g 
for rhino-horns is not here. } 
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IX But steely. Neog mama, if an outsider 
i* involved, he'll hove to moke several 
trips and stay here for long periods 
And that means, he con easily be 
located, being a stranger I X 


Yes. of course, which Is probably why he has employed a local 
man to act as his agent. 





r ■ r * 




■f xV : ' - 

•„'« » ft 4? * 

.j -;.*' v : ■ :... 

• *. Act, • .. u 



Moreover. 1 now have a nasty 
feel no this agent is someone 
from our organisation 

impossible > Sir. do you seriously mean that one of our men is in 
league with the poachers ) 

} ^ Unfortunately. Phukan. It seems so 
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I m thinking along completely different lines 
I wont the traitor to become overconfident so 
that catchmq him will be easy. But I need a 
secret weapon, which you three boys can be. 
I’m appointing you honorary game-watchers. 


f q@ne-watchers ?/ 




Yes. boys, the three of you. But all this must remain between 
'"-^^^he flue of us. Secrecy is essential.. No one else 
knows about the latest killing. I’ll have to 
tell the rest of the forest staff, ofcourse. 
V But don't breathe a word to the others 
You'll have to tell your parents, of course. 

\ but a *k them to keep •* a secret. Well, 
that seems all for today ^ 
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So keep your 
eyes 

open and report 
to Phukan 
regular! y. 
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A gift that begets gifts. 

That's my UCOBANK 
Pass Book. 

Thanks for the thought Mum I 
And 'thank you' UCOBANK 
for multiplying my little 
savings. 

United Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank round the corner 
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CHESS AND CHILDREN 


T IIK world men’s and women’s 
chess titles are now held by So¬ 
viet players—Anatoly Karpov and Maya 
Chiburdanid/.c. The USSR national 
womens chess team emerged victori¬ 
ous in all the seven World Chess Olym¬ 
piads it took part in, while the men’s 
team won top laurels in 12 World 
Chess Olympiads, ceding lirst place in 
only one such competition. 

Chess is a very popidar game in the 
Soviet Union, and the State regards 
chess as an im|X)rtant means of the 
aesthetic and cultural education of the 
rising generation. The Chess Federa¬ 
tion ol the USSR has a membership of 
roughly 3,(XX),(XX)! To this one should 
add another 5,000,000 of Soviet school 
children taking an active part in the 
traditional competitions, such as the 
USSR “White Book” Tournament, 
where pupils of forms 3-7 compete, 
according to the formula “Class vs. 
Class ”, “School vs. School ”. And those 
who become keen on chess in real ear¬ 
nest invariably join the chess circle of 
the Palace of Young Pioneers. 

It is hard to overestimate the role 
played by the Young Pioneer Palaces, 
where experienced instructors teach 
chess to their charges, moulding real 
players out of them. All Soviet world 
chess champions, past and present, 
practically all Grandmasters in the 
USSR, have passed through this school 
of chess. Recently, under the Trud 
Spoits Society, for the first time in the 
USSR, a chess school by correspond¬ 
ence was set up under the guidance of 
former world champion Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik. The patriarch of Soviet chess 
players, by inviting boys and girls 


from various cities, who have attracted 
attention in children’s competitions, to 
join in his group, works out individual 
assignments for each of them and, dur¬ 
ing school vacations, summons them 
to sort of practice sessions, and analy¬ 
ses their work. Botviimik’s' school has 
produced the reigning chess king Ana¬ 
toly Karpov. 

The country’s chess activity is guid¬ 
ed by the Central Chess Club, which 
functions as a department of the USSR 
Sports Committee. 

Alexei Srebnitsky 


Photographs on the facing page are 
of Nigel Short of Lancashire, Britain 
(top), who has qualified as the young¬ 
est ever international Master of Chess, 
and a group of beginners at the Chess 
school of the Moscow City Young Pio¬ 
neers Palace (below), showing teacher 
Yelena Basmanova in the midst of a 
lesson. 

Fourteen-year-old Nigel began 
playing when he was five, and first re¬ 
presented Britain at the age of ten 
when he played against Joel Benjamin 
of the USA, in a transatlantic game 
using telex. Later, he defeated Viktor 
Korchnoi of the USSR at an exhibition 
game, and went on to defeat the Swe¬ 
dish player Ulf Andersson at the Hast¬ 
ings International Chess Congress. 

(Photos Courtesy: BIS and the USSR 
Information Department) 
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“Go Fly a Kite”—Now a Pastime 


K ITE flying has taken off in a big 
way in Australia, largely through 
the efforts of a 40-year-old computer 
programmer, Robert J. Hains. 

He formed the Kite Fliers’ Associa¬ 
tion (South Australia) in Adelaide, capi¬ 
tal of South Australia, in June 1977, 
and is its president. 

Since then, there have been applica¬ 
tions from the United States, Britain, 
and South Afrca to join the Associa¬ 
tion, and it corresponds with kite-fliers 
in France and Malaysia. 

The only other internationally re¬ 
cognised kite association in Australia 
is the Australian Kite Association, 
based in Melbourne, capital of Victo¬ 
ria. Its members are limited to profes¬ 
sionals involved in the design, manu¬ 
facture, or sale of kites. 

The Adelaide group has no mem¬ 
bership restrictions. Its members’ ages 
range from seven to 70. 

For some years, before its official 
incorporation as an association, Mr. 
Hains and a few friends flew kites in a 
group known as R.J. Hains and Asso¬ 
ciates. 

They were given this name because 
they liked to fly kites high—well above 
the 90 m (300 feet) allowed without 
notification by local air traffic control 
authorities—and whenever they con¬ 
tacted the authorities to notify them 
of their intention, they were logged in 
records as R.J. Hains and Associates. 

Mr. Hains believes there are few 
healthier, happier family and commu¬ 
nity oriented pastimes than flying kites. 

“A man of 70 can happily come to 
grips with the problems of flying a 
kite, aided and abetted by a child of 
seven — or vice versa,” he says. “A 


father who helps his son get a kite air¬ 
borne has a friend for life—or vice 
versa. People get more than just kites 
off the ground when they go flying 
with us. Kite-building involves the arts 
of painting and sculpture, the mind¬ 
expanding business of design, and the 
hard science of aeronautics; kites are 
great conversation starters, idea pro¬ 
moters, philosophy stimulators, and 
one of the best reasons in the world to 
organise a picnic with good food, good 
wine, and good company.” 

On a recent Sunday, about a thou¬ 
sand people of all ages had gathered 
in an Adelaide park to fly kites. 

“Mind you, some of the kids may 
have been celebrating the start of the 
holidays, but there were no food or 
drink stalls peddling their wares, no¬ 
body selling kites on the sidelines, 
nobody promoting anything,” Mr. 
Hains said. 

An increasing number of Australians 
are taking to kite-flying. The kites 
they use vary from traditional Asian 
and European types to those which 
can lift the equivalent weight of an 
aimy tank, or those that a child can fiy. 

In Australia, to l>e told to “go fly a 
kite” has in the past been a term of 
derision. But the idea is now apparent¬ 
ly being accepted by many people as 
a worthwhile suggestion. 

Jonathon Stone 

On the opposite page, Mr. Hains is 
seen helping 9-year-okl Duncan Bla¬ 
kely launch a kite in an Adelaide park. 

It was the first kite Mr. Hains made— 
about 10 years ago—for his two young 
sons, and now shares it with another 
youngster. 
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Wise Parents care, 

they save with PNB to give their child that loving c are 

It is every parent's desire to give their children care... love... see-*;ity. ?Nt»'s various * 

, attractive savings schemes help them to save and ensure a bright future for *heir children. 


-------- » - v 

Recurring Deposit Scheme— A small amount of Rs. 5 or more can be deposited “V 
r every month. Special Fixed Deposit Scheme— Lump sum invested today earns a monthly 
interest while principal remains intact. Multi Benefit & Old Age Deposit Scheme— Amount 
deposited today almost doubles in raven years. ^ 
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1st puniob notional bonk 

(a Government of India Undertaking ) 1 
' ...the name you can BANK upon / 
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’sswffisxr. 

I 

LOOKING FOR M3 
FRIEND, PEEL U. 

m 


OH .THERE’S 
A HOLE HERE. ' 


V 


FALLEN IN. IF 
I HAP NO 
BEEN ALER' 


m\ 


IT’S NOT 
^PEEP THOUGH. 


HEV, IF I LAV POWN IN THIS 
HOLE ANP PULL THAT COCONUT 
PALM OVER-ME,I WOULP BE 
COMPLETELY HIPPENJ 


\m 


r 


J ...ANP I 

I LjCOULP grab 
ANY SMALL 
, fCL ANIMAL 

A^which came 

^THIS WAY- 


SOMETIME LATER, MOTU CAME HOPPING ALONG 
THAT WAV. 


















THERE’S A JACKAL,PROBABLY 
THAT CUNNIN® SIGAL.HIPtNGJ 
UNPER THAT PALM ANP^"% 
HE HAS GOT THAT^— 

RABBIT. 




mm 






ER...KAPISH. 


I MUST SAVE 
THAT POOR RABBIT 
| FROM THESE TWO 
1 SCOUNPRELS 
ntfervSOMEHOW. 




I WOULP LIKE TO TAKE THIS A 
WONPERFUL COCONUT PALM 
HOME.PO VOti THINK I J 
WOULP VANISH IF I 
TOUCHEPIT? 


f YOU 
(CERTAINLY 
A. WOULP, 




}( 


PERHAPS IT’S 
NOT A MA GIC 
PALM.LET ME 
TEST IT FIRST. 

. 6TANP FAR $ 


I’LL TAP IT THRICE 
„ WITH MY TAIL. > 


rfwfiglliffi 


tr/s 






IF IT’S A MAGIC PALM > 
THEN THE RABBIT WHO 
VANI6HEP WILL COME j 
OUT FROM UNPER- J 
NEATH IT. 


S^l 


sLMWEsi 


I HAP BETTER SHOW 
.THIS RABBIT OUT ANP 
LET THEM THINK THIS 
IS A MAGIC PALM 


OTHERWISE N, 
PEELU MAY PULL 
IT ASIPE ANP { 
SEE ME HERE- ) 


° \ 





















WARWICK ARMSTRONG 

AN AUTOCRAT OF A CRICKETER 


W ARWICK Windridge Armstrong can 
be described as the most successful 
captain in the entire history of cricket. At 
the advanced age of 41, he was entrusted 
with the reins of captaincy and he led Aus¬ 
tralia ten times in all. He won the first ten 
tests off the reel inside a year — a record 
which will take some beating. But even that, 
perhaps, is the least of his claims to cricket 
immortality. He was one of the leading all- 
rounders of his day, a forceful bat with a 
sound defence, an adroit leg-spin bowler and, 
considering his vast bulk, a fine catch at slip. 
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Above all, he was one of the game’s richest 
characters, a commanding personality around 
whom things happened. 

Bom more than a hundred years ago (May 
22, 1879) Warwick Armstrong took to cricket 
early and made his first-class debut for Vic¬ 
toria in 1898. Hd’ played his first Test match 
in 1901-02 against England and impressed at 
once with a fine 45 not out at a critical time. 
On the 1902 tour to England, he could not 
do much in Tests, though his form in other 
games was sufficiently prolific for him to win 
W miens accolade as one of the ‘Five Cricket¬ 
ers of the Year’. With Monty Noble (284), 
Warwick put on a record 428 for the sixth 
wicket against Sussex, himself scoring a 
magnificent unbeaten 172 not out. 

It was not until he toured England a sec¬ 
ond time, in 1905, that his talents flowered 
fully, though against the South Africans he 
had earlier displayed fine form, with scores 
of 59 in the first and 159 not out in the sec¬ 
ond Tests. In England he headed the tour 
bowling averages with 122 wickets, in addi¬ 
tion to scoring 1,902 runs at 50.05, which 
included a career-best 303 not out against 
Somerset at Bath. 

Whilst scoring a tempestuous 248 against 
the Gentlemen of England in just 255 minutes 
at Lord’s, he punctured the off-side field time 
and again with strokes that sent the ball 
hurtling to the boundary like lightning, so 

Warwick Armstrong (left) goes out to resume an 
innings with Australia's greatest batsman, 
Victor Trumper. 
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that four men placed deep on the off-side 
could not stem the flow of fours. 

In the* first Test at Nottingham, England 
weio coursing towards a victory when Arm- 
stioug began to bowl negative leg-theory. 
I fe succeeded in clamping the brakes to stop 
the i ate; of runs and his analysis testify to a 
rcmaikably accurate piece of slow bowling 
— 52 overs, 24 maidens, 07 runs, 1 wicket. 

When the English paid a return visit in 
1907-08, Armstrong was at the top of his 
batting form, getting 77 in the second Test 
and a powerful unbeaten 133 in the fourth, 
heading the Australian Test averages with 
410 runs at 45.55. In 1909, he came to the 
fore as a bowler, taking 5-27 in the first Test 
and 6-35 in the second, where at one stage 
he took no less than 5 wickets for just 8 runs. 

Ilis form, whether batting or bowling, con¬ 
tinued good till 1914, when the First World 
War suspended cricket for five years. After 
the war clouds had vanished, Armstrong was 
exalted to the position of Australia’s captain, 
and in his very first Test displayed his tactical 
skill when he gave the new ball to medium- 
paced Kelleway ahead of the two genuine 
fast bowleis in the side. Kelleway obliged 
bv clean bowling Russell first ball. Warwick 
also hit a fulminating 158 with 17 fours at 
45-iuns-an-hour, and his driving was so 
seveie and persistent that it obliged that 
greatest of cover-points. Sir Jack Ilobbs, to 
letieat several yards in his habitual position. 

Rut more was to come. In the second Tost, 
he ensured Australia’s victory by taking 6 
wickets, and in the third by scoring 121. 
Because of a bruised leg and a bout of 
malaiia, he lowered himself in the batting 
order in the fourth Test, but when five wick¬ 
ets fell in a hurry, he fortified himself with 
a couple of whiskies, after which he led the 
Australian counter-attack for 210 minutes, in 
which time he pulverised 123 not out. 


. On the 1921 tour to England, he further 
enhanced his reputation and his unbeaten 
record by winning the first Test in two days. 
The second was in the bag by lunch time on 
the third day, while the Ashes were packed 
up by tea on the third day of the third Test. 
Armstrong had thus won 8 consecutive Tests 
for Australia. The other two Tests of that 
1921 scries were drawn, though in Australia’s 
favour. 

Armstrong hung up his shoes soon after. 
In 24 years of first-class cricket, he scored 
16,177 runs at 46.75 with 45 hundreds, in 
addition to capturing 828 wickets at 17.76. 
In 50 Tests, he hit 2,873 runs (38.82), took 
87 wickets (33.59), and held 41 catches. 
Armstrong towered above his colleagues both 
in point of bulk and cricketing prowess. 

This Leviathan of Australian cricket stood 
6 feet 3 inches (191 cm) in his cricket shoes, 
which were almost as roomy as suit-cases. 
His weight fluctuated from 18 to as much as 
20 stone. His massive flannel shirt, which is 
still preserved in the Melbourne Pavilion, 
would have served as sail for any boat. Not 
for nothing was he called The Big Ship’. 
Armstrong was an autocrat and a martinet on 
the field and ruled his team absolutelv. In 
his long career, he must have made quite a 
few enemies, but by his own men he was 
loved and held in esteem, even though the 
players had to put up with quite a bagful of 
his eccentricities. 

Once he ordered his team to bed by 10, 
and himself sat drinking till 1 a.m. The 
teetotallers in the side he mockingly called 
“the Lemonade Brigade”. The crowds sim¬ 
ply loved him, and banteringly referred to 
him as a “big jelly-fish”. 

“No ball that Armstrong drove,” wrote Ray 
Robinson, “and no deckchair he sat on,” he 
added, “was quite the same again.” Edmund 
Blunden said that when batting, Armstrong 
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made the bat look like a spoon and the 
bowling like weak tea. 

Over the years, all the people who have 
criticized Armstrong for his head-strong and 
belligerent attitude agree on one thing: as 
captain, batsman, bowler, and slip-fielder, 
and above everything, as a personality rich 
and rare, he stood above all others of his 
generation. There will not be another Arm¬ 
strong, in the same way as there will never 
be another W.G. Grace or another Don 
Bradman. 


Mahiyar D. Mot aw all a 


FIND OUT THE ‘TWINS': Of the six figures 
(see puzzle at right), two are similar to each 
other. Which are they? 



Close your eyes and 
make a wish 



Wishes come true when you save lor them 
A bicycle 9 A doll s house 9 A new toy 9 You can 
buy it with your own money Canara Bank s 
Balakshema Deposit scheme is lor you The 
lovely Balakshema savings box with a key is 
10 help you pul away coin alter coin Once the 
box is lull put it away in the Canara Bank 
branch and start collecting again Your money 
grows because we add to it Soon it is enough 
to buy whatever you want 

What an exciting way to make your wish 
come true What a wonderful way to learn to 
save' 

Drop in at your nearest Canara Bank 
branch lor details Our other special schemes 

Kamadhenu, Vldyanldhl and Nlrantara. 


Balakshema 



maa cb4e«o 
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We Learn to Act 


J JUMPED in excitement as I got into 
the car. It was the day for the audi¬ 
tion at the workshop of childrens’ Crea¬ 
tive Theatre at the National Centre for 
the Performing Arts (Bombay). We had 
been told in school that there was go¬ 
ing to be a very interesting drama class, 
run by Mrs. Sushma Seth. When I 
reached the N.C.P.A., I felt a little ner¬ 
vous, but also very excited. When we 
went inside, where the auditions were 
to be held, I found that I was early. 
There was only an accountant there. 
My father grinned. When we had start¬ 
ed from home, I was so worked up that 
he hadn’t the heart to tell me that I was 
dragging him off fifteen minutes early! 

“Good morningl” said the accountant. 
“Mrs. Seth will be here soon. Why don’t 
you take a look at the audition materi 
al?” lie then gave me a typewritten 
sheet. I read it through. Why! The audi¬ 
tions were going to be very easy! 

When I showed them to my father, 
he said, “She doesn’t want you to be a 
Hollywood movie star! She just wants 
to know if you have enough expression, 
so she can make an actress of you!’’ 
Well, Mrs. Seth came soon, the audi¬ 
tions went off quite well, and I was 
chosen. 

The next day, when I went for the 
actual classes, I found that many girls 
who were in my school were also there. 
That day, we were made to sit in a cir¬ 
cle. Then the circle was divided into 
two halves, and we were made to say 
our names over and over again, so that 
we could learn everybody’s names. 
Aunty Sushma Seth herself did not know 
all our names (how could she, when 


there were fifty of us, and she 
had heard our names only once?) 
and whenever somebody didn’t pay 
attention, she would cheerfully say, 
“Hello, there! Please listen!” Well, 
soon everybody knew everybody else’s 
name, and things went on much 
smoother. 

Then, Aunty Sushma started making 
us do cxcercises, talking excercises, and 
many more. At first, we felt funny do¬ 



Amy and Beth in a scene from "Little Women". 


ing them, but soon we liecame used to 
them and started enjoying them. She 
told us tilings like: “There is a banana 
in front of you. It is on a plate. Imagine 
the plate, imagine (hey, hello there, 
don’t start eating your banana yet!), 
imagine the banana, now, pick it up, 
peel it, now start eating! ’ And every¬ 
one would gobble their imaginary 
banana. Or, she would tell us to imagine 
a box in front of us. She would tell us 
the material it was made of. Then she 
would tell us to make the box in front 
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of us. Then she would tell us to ima¬ 
gine that we were lifting the box. (Is 
it heavy or light?) 

Then, we were divided into four 
groups. Each group was given a skit to 
do. The skits were: a classroom scene, a 
bus stop, and getting on and off the 
bus, a picnic scene, and a birthday 
party scene. Ours was the classroom. It 
was great fun to get around doing it. 
Also, Aunty Sushma had brought a man 
who was an expert at miming to help 
us in case we had any difficulties. We 
did it in mime, then in slow motion 
mime, and then with action and 
dialogue. 



The Joker in "The Land of Cards". 


Also, in the class wc were given many 
bits of acting to do in pairs. For exam¬ 
ple, we had to pretend that one of ns 
was a reflection in a mirror and the 
other one the person who was looking 
at himself in it. The person who was 
standing in front of the mirror had to 
move his or her hands and the reflec¬ 
tion had to follow. Aunty Sushma had 
said that the reflection could not look 
directly at the person’s hands. She want¬ 
ed to show us how we could tell what 
a person was doing just by eye-contact. 


Another bit of acting we were told to 
do was that one person was a mechani¬ 
cal toy and the other person was operat¬ 
ing the toy. There were also a few 
things we had to do individually. One 
of the items we had to do was to pre¬ 
tend that we were watching a very 
scary movie. What would our actions 
and reactions be? 

We were also given homework some¬ 
times. We had to make a study of some 
animal, and then had to act out for the 
class how the animal we had chosen 
would eat, driitk, react to danger, and 
sleep. Once, we were told to choose a 
tongue-twister and to learn to say it 
clearly and loudly. Sometimes, while 
saying, “She sells sea-shells on the sea¬ 
shore,” the smaller kids would get all 
mixed up and say, “See sells sea sells 
on the sea sore!1” But some of the 
seven and eight-year-olds were super at 
acting! 

One day, Aunty took us into the audi¬ 
torium. All this time we had been pra¬ 
ctising in the large foyer. Aunty show¬ 
ed us the different parts of the stage. 
She did not show them to us in too 
much detail, but at the end of the 
course, a man came with a diagram of 
the stage and showed us the parts in 
complete detail. 

Well, once we had got into the swing 
and begun to enjoy it, the question of 
which plays should be enacted arose. 
We had been divided into two groups 
—the 12 and above group, and the be¬ 
low 12 group. After some debate two 
plays, “The Land of Cards” for the be¬ 
low 12 group and “Little Women” for 
our group were chosen. We chose three 
chapters of “Little Women” to enact. 
At first, we only concentrated on read¬ 
ing the parts. Different people would 
read the same part, and the best of 
them would be chosen. In our play, I 
was Beth in the second scene. When I 
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read the script, I found that I had to 
speak only one word in the whole play! 
When I told Aunty about that, she said 
she had inserted Beth in some places 
where it would look natural to have her. 
So I let myself go and did some crea¬ 
tive work. I wrote my part myself! Ac¬ 
tually, it was more fun to act when I’d 
written my own part. I felt a sense of 
happiness and pride. 

The play progressed quite well. For 
a while, we acted on the stage in the 
auditorium and the other group acted 
in the foyer. Then we changed places 
and we acted in the foyer and the other 
group acted on the stage. Once or twice, 
when the auditorium was not available, 
we got a chance to see how the other 
play was getting on and they got to 
see our play. It was fun to watch their 
acting, too! 

Everybody was learning their parts 
very well. There was only one problem. 
For a long time, we had been practis¬ 
ing without any props. We would ima¬ 
gine the props. YVell, whenever we had 
to do something else on stage, like 
picking up something, the imaginary 
props which we were holding would 
conveniently be forgotten, and would 
disappear! Ileal props can’t do that, of 
course! So it took us a while to get used 
to working with props, but after some 
confusion and disorder, we learnt to 
work quite smoothly with them. 

Now, there were only two weeks left. 
Aunty began to discuss our costumes 
with us. The actors in “The Land of 
Cards” were going to make slip-on cos¬ 
tumes out of white, thick card paper. 
They would paint the card which they 
wore on the front, and leave the back 
blank. We were going to wear dresses. 
We decided oil the colours that would 
suit the characters we were playing, 
and the style we should wear, and wore 
dresses accordingly. The days were 


slipping by fast. We had had our dress 
rehearsal. There were two days left.... 
then one day.... and then. .PLAY 
DAY!! 

Everyone arrived early that day. We 
were all in a great flurry of putting on 
make-up, combing hair and being care¬ 
ful that our costumes didn’t get wrinkl¬ 
ed. Everyone was really excited. We 
screamed and yelled and asked every¬ 
body to write messages in our auto¬ 
graph books. I had to announce our 
play, and I found that in the excite¬ 
ment, I had lost my carefully prepared 
speech! So, I hurriedly took some rough 
paper from a friend and rewrote the 
speech. 

Well, the actual moment came. Our 
group’s play was after “The Land of 
Cards”. So all of us “Little Women” 
occupied the last two rows in the audi¬ 
torium. The other groups play was 
magnificent. After it was over, we all 
went backstage to give them a pat on 
the back and say, “Super!” Then, we 
started preparing for our own play. We 
put up the props: the fireplace, the 
clock, the mantlepiece painted by us 
and rearranged the chairs and table. 
Soon, the ten-minute interval between 
the two plays was over. I climbed ex¬ 
citedly on to the stage and made my 
announcement. After it was over, the 
curtain swimg open to music and our 
play began. The first scene went off 
beautifully. Then the lights were dim¬ 
med and we (the second scene actresses) 
took our places. The second scene went 
off beautifully, too, and I enjoyed it 
very much. Then, after the second 
scene was over, the lights dimmed and 
the first scene actresses came out of the 
wings. Then the lights came on again, 
and we took our bow. The lights went 
off and the curtain came down. Our 
play was over!! 

Sonali Bhatia (12) 
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By S. Ranganathan 



2. PUSH DOWN BOTH 
FLAPS OF QRC 

3. PUT EYES 
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THEY LIVED ADVENTURE-4 
George Alfred Henty 
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Fun fro 



Optical Illusion-3 


T AKK l wo 25 paisc coins between 
the tips of your index fingers. Hold 
the coins vertically, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Then mb the coins against each other 
with short, rapid, up and down move¬ 
ments. What will you observe? 



fig. 1 


You will see a third coin mysterious¬ 
ly appearing between and lxdow the 
other two coins! 

The ‘ghost’ coin is a result of optical 
illusion caused by a momentary reten¬ 
tion on your retina of the images of 
the two coins in their lowest positions. 

Make a pendulum by tying a small 
metallic ball to one end of a string 
2 ft long. Ask someone to stand at one 
end of a room and swing the pendulum 
to and fro. The pendulum must swing 
on a plane perpendicular to your line 
of vision. (See Fig. 2). 

Take a pair of dark glasses. Hold 
one of the glasses against your right 
eye. Then, keeping both eyes open, 
try to see the pendulum with your 



Fig. 2 


right eye only. The pendulum will 
appear to swing in a clockwise circle! 

Now hold the dark glass against your 
left eye. Keeping both eyes open, try 
to see the pendulum with vour left eye 
only. This time you will find the pen¬ 
dulum swinging in an anti-clockwise 
circle! 

Incidentally, the cause of this puzz¬ 
ling optical illusion has not yet been 
found out. 

Draw a circle with Indian ink on a 
piece of white paper. Ink a half por¬ 
tion of the circle as in Fig. 3. On the 



Fig. 3 
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other half of the circle draw four sets 
of arcs of different circles as shown in 
the figure. Cut the circle along the 
circumference and mount it on a cir¬ 
cular cardboard of the same size. Push 
a pin through the centre dot, so that 
you can spin the disc. Hold the pin 
and spin the disc in front of your eyes. 

What do you observe? 

While the disc is whirling, you will 
see concentric circles richly tinted with 
different colours! 

Now reverse the direction of spin of 
the disc. This time you will see that 
the order of colours has also been 
reversed! 

The reason of this optical illusion 
too is still unknown, but scientists call 
the colours thus observed as ‘Subjec¬ 
tive colours.’ 



Fig. 4 


Look steadily at the staircase shown 
in Fig. 4. Can you say what you will 
observe by turning the figure slowly 
so that the staircase becomes inverted? 

First think and then turn the figure. 
What do you observe? 

Is it not the same staircase? 

In Fig. 5 you will find two parallel 
straight lines. On the first straight line 
are shown arrow marks facing outwards. 
On the second line, the arrow marks 
face inwards. 



Fiq 5 

Can you say, which oi those two 


straight lines is longer? Without a 
doubt your answer will be: the second 
line. Won't it be? 

Now measure the straight lines with 
a scale. You will find to your great as¬ 
tonishment, that both the lines are of 
the same length! 

Carefully observe the straight lines 
shown in Fig. 6. Which one appears to 



be the longer? Won’t you say, “AB is 
longer than AC”? 

But is your assumption true? Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

If von actually measure the two 
straight lines, you will find AB is equal 
to AC. 

Then why does AB appear to be 
longer than AC? 

The answer is very simple. It is due 
to optical illusion! 

Look at Fig. 7. Theie are five parallel 
straight lines placed side by side. A 
slanting line cuts the parallel straight 
lines. 



To you the slanting line appears to be 
broken due to optical illusion! 

Place a scale over the slanting line, 
and you will see that the line is not at 
all broken! It is a continuous straight 
line 

Amar Nath Roy 
(To be continued) 
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THE STORY OF STETHOSCOPE 


\\ZfIO does not know what a stethos- 
* * cope is? Dangling like a necklace 
round doctors necks, it is an essential 
instrument for examining patients. Chil¬ 
dren are always fascinated by the 
stethoscope. When they play ‘doctor- 
patient’, the toy stethoscope takes a very 
important role. 

Do you know that two children had 
fiist given the idea of the stethoscope? 

It was lor the first time used 164 
years ago in a hospital in France. And 
the first man to use anything like a 
stethoscope was Rene Theophile Hva- 
cinthe Laennec. This famous French 
doctor was attached to the Necker hos¬ 
pital. In 1816, a patient came to get 




herself examined by Laeimec. He want¬ 
ed to listen to the sounds of her heart. 
But she was very fat, and Laeimec had 
difficulty in hearing her heart beats. 
Laeimec was in a dilemma. lie sudden¬ 
ly remembered having seen two chi! 
dren playing a game. They were plaving 
with a piece of wood. One was striking 


on it at his end while the other listened 
from his end. An idea suddenly flash¬ 
ed in Laennec’s mind. He took a bi 
piece of paper, rolled it, put one en 
on the patient’s chest and the other 
end against his ear. He could now hear 
her heart beats very clearly. The first 
stethoscope was made thus. 

In course of time the stethoscope 
was developed further. At first it was 
a modified lod of wood. Then it was 
changed to a cylinder of wood, one 
foot long and li inches in diameter, 
cut in half, with the two parts screwed 
together. 

These 164 years have impioved the 
first stethoscope made out of paper to 
the one currently in use, which was 
actually developed in 1855 by Dr. 
(Jeorge Philip Cammann of New York. 

The medical profession thus owes a 
debt to ehildien for giving it the idea 
of the stethoscope. 

N.N. Laha 
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LEARNING PHOTOGRAPHY-2 

CAMERA HINTS 


6 A BAD workman blames his tools’ 
** is a meaningful saying, especial¬ 
ly in the field of photography. Young 
enthusiasts are generally puzzled by the 
staggering variety of new camera 
models, lenses, filters, and other acces¬ 
sories, and come to regard their mod¬ 
est cameras with much self-pity. Ask 
yourself: Are there as many good 
photographers as the number of good 
camera-owners? No. Then why worry? 
Your modest cameras can produce good 
results. So, don’t go chasing expensive 
new models. 

Most of vou may be interested, to 


begin with, in photographing the ob¬ 
jects around you. Your friends, the 
animals at the zoo, flowers, monu¬ 
ments, etc. Your box camera will han¬ 
dle these subjects reasonably well. A 
camera should be suitable to your 
needs and need not be a costly and 
complex machine. Costly aquipment 
requires experience and a certain 
amount of expertise at handling it 
which you have only just begun to 
acquire. 

The available varieties of box came¬ 
ras take pictures in 4X5.5 cm and 
5.5X8.5 cm size and may cost upto a 
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hundred rupees. Folding cameras tak¬ 
ing pictures upto 5.5X8.5 cm cost a 
little more. Box cameras are quite sim¬ 
ple in operation, for they are 'fixed 
focus’ cameras and available in easy 
adjustments on close-up, middle shot, 
and infinity. There are close-up lenses 
available, which can carry you reason¬ 
ably near your subject. There are two 
aperture adjustments, for bright light 
(sun) and cloudy light. However, you 
will soon outgrow the box camera 
range. Your growing interest in photo¬ 
graphy will render the box camera ot 
less use and you might require a more 
sophisticated model. Box cameras are 
inexpensive, but in unfavourable light 
conditions and (if you are in a hurry) 
difficulties in measuring the right dis¬ 
tance from the subject, they cause 
some anxiety. The results may be a 
slightly blurred effect and a haziness 
on the whole. Compare for yourself 
the pictures No. 2 and 3 taken with a 
box camera and picture No. 4 taken 
with a 35 mm Pentax. The sharpness 
in picture No. 4 is’ too striking and the 
picture is definitely better than pic¬ 
tures No. 2 and 3. 

Immensely popular these days an 1 
35 mm cameras. You can take 36 pic¬ 
tures on a roll of film and it is made 
for quick change of film frames, eye- 
level convenient viewing, and the ease 
with which you can carry it. Some 
35 mm cameras accept additional len- 



Picture 1 


ses like tele-lenses and wide angle len¬ 
ses. You will soon learn how useful 
such additional lenses are. 

Twin lens reflex cameras, like Ya- 
shica and Rolleiflex, are equally popu¬ 
lar. Pictures taken are in 5.5X5.5 cm 
size, which is a good enough size for 
an cnprint and for keeping in an al¬ 
bum. You can see the full-size image 
in the viewfinder during the actual 
exposure. Both 35 mm and 120 mm 
cameras are a little expensive, but you 


Picture 2 




Picture 4 

must insist on acquiring one in case 
you are sure to pursue photography 
as a hobby beyond the elementary 
stages. 

In ease you choose a 35 mm camera, 
a 135 mm tele-lens will piove a boon. 
With this you can get close enough to 
make portraits ol wild animals in the 
zoo as also ol your friends, without 
gelling embarrassingly close to their 
noses! To capture natural and sponta¬ 
neous moods ol your friends, this 135 
tele is a must. This alone will do most 
ol the things you require a good 
camera to do lor you. 

You would do well to acquire a lens 
hood to protect your Camera from sun 
anil rain, a VY filter il you are using 
colour film, or a light yellow filter if 
using B & W film, the latter lends con¬ 
trast tones to \our pictmcs. A tripod 
will prove useful to keep your camera 
steady. 

Some photographic terms which you 
will find mentioned frequently are ex¬ 
plained for your ben fit. 

1 Aperture: Opening of the lens hole 
to meet the light required for the 
picture. The size of the hole or 
(stop) is indicated by the letter f/ 
followed by a number. The larger 
the number the smaller the open¬ 
ing and vice versa, i.c., f/11, r/IB, 
f/8, f/5.6 etc. 


2. Blur: Indistinct or general fuzzi¬ 
ness, caused bv wrong focus, mo¬ 
vement, or shaking of camera. A 
fast shutter speed prevents this 
fault. 

3. Box Camera: Fixed focus camera, 
in the shape of a gift box. 

4. Brief: Marked ‘B on the camera, 
the lens remains open as long as 
the shutter remains pressed, used 
for long exposures at flight or arti¬ 
ficial light. 

5. Contact Print: A print in the size 
of the negative. 

6. Depth of field: When you focus on 
a particular object, the object with¬ 
in a certain range in front of the 
camera and behind it are in focus. 
A small apertuie means greater 
depth of field. A shallow depth of 
field will isolate the object from 
its environs. 

7. Exposure: The length of time that 
light passes through the lens open¬ 
ing. The shutter speed controls it. 

8 Filter: A piece of coloured glass 
in the size ol camcia lens, in vari¬ 
ous colours, yellow, green, red, 
orange etc, to be used in order to 
control the tones in a photograph. 

9 Focus: To adjust the lens on the 
object to obtain maximum sharp¬ 
ness. 

10. Over-exposure: Too long an ex¬ 
posure, rendering the negative to 
dark or dense. 

11. Under-exposure: Too short or in¬ 
adequate exposure, giving a thin 
negative. Both over and under ex¬ 
posure result from miscalculation 
of aperture and shutter speed. 

12. Shutter speed: The times (e.g. 

l/25th, l/50th, 1/100th sec) dur¬ 
ing which a shutter may be open 
to allow light into the film. It has 
to match the exposure to get a 
good picture. Surendra Sahai 
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The Messiah 

In Bethlehem came the Champion of peace and joy, 
giving hope to millions, He was Virgin Mary’s little boy. 

Besides the manger, lie had nothing to his name, 
but in three decades this child, world renowned became. 

Jesus Christ, who was wise and gootl, 
was destined to be hung on a cross of wood. 

Hough roads llis delicate feet always trod, 
to sa\e mankind tame the Son of Cod. 

All the information about His childhood ways, 
sad to say, is lost to all mankind today. 

But of the Pharisees hatred towards Christ we know, 
which dav bv day began to grow. 

Jesus was finally betrayed by a disciple, we are told, 

Judas, who identified the Meassiah for a few pieces of gold. 

Christ was produced before Pilate, where llis opponents did cry, 

“Crucify him! crucify him!... .crucify.crucify..!” 

The Homan soldiers out of sharp thorns made Him a crown, 
and dressed Hint up in a bright red gown. 

Mocking and spitting, they laid the cross on His back, 
forcing our Saviour to walk a mountainous track. 

Jesus stumbled past the city gates 
being unable to bear all that weight. 

A sympathetic passer by, it is said, 

begged to be allowed to carry the cross instead. 

The soldiers after having hung Him on the cross, 
for dividing His belongings, a coin began to toss. 

After each of the tormentors had obtained his share, 
they gathered round to watch the Messiah die there. 

As the excruciating pain His ebbing spirits drew, 

Christ said, “Father, forgive them for they know not what they do. .. !” 

With that His task on this planet bad ended, 
for straight to heaven Jesus Christ had ascended. 

By taking on everyone’s sins, many dangers He did brave, 
eventually rising, thus even gaining victory over the grave. 

But Jesus can never die, for He promised to stay, 
enshrined in llis disciples’ hearts, till judgement day. 

On this Christmas day let us pray that His grace 
be showered equally on the entire human race. 

To Him let us all our tributes pay, 

promising to observe His doctrines to the last day. 

Shiv Dhawan 
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CHRISTMAS 

The star shone bright 
Over the pretty little sight, 

Of a stable, the humble abode 
Where Christ first awoke 
To this, then ancient world, 
lie lay there in a manger curled. 

Mother Mary beside him. 

lie looked so heavenly, a little boy, 

The light seemed to shine from within him. 
Three kings came from far off lands. 

To greet him with gifts so grand. 

And welcome the angelic child in a crib. 
On that great day, centuries ago, 

I he world did awake and know. 

How great was Cod almighty. 

lie had come in the guise of a man — 

Had Lord Jesus Christ. 

He brought himself down to the level of 

our clan. 

To make the world rise, and grow. 

To be a better one. 

Today we remember. 

The twcnly-lifth of December, 

And commemorate His birth, 

Which did such good to our earth. 

Its called Christmas Day, 

And everyone's merry and gay. 

Now it’s a chilly winter’s eve. 

And mavbe there fall Hakes of snow. 
When we hang our stockings by the 

warm lireplace. 


u.y 



Where the fire is aglow, 

Like the excitement seen on each face 
And that hidden in the hearts of all. 
Candles burn with a dim serene light, 



Sweet carols break the silence of the 

night. 

There’s not a soul in grief. 

For it’s Christmas Eve! 

The next morn dawns clear and bright, 
Tho world is a wonderful sight. 

Children are out on sledges and skis. 

Fix ing flown the slopes in glee. 

Making the best of a Christmas morning. 
Others awake, sleepy and yawning, 

To run down to the fireplace 

And see their stockings filled from top to 

toe. 

Gifts from Santa Claus, they know! 

Thev shriek with delight as each new 

opened wrapper 
Reveals a beautiful gift, a most wanted 

present. 

All entertain themselves, there’s lots to do 
Till luncheon, when everybody's ready to 
Devour the sumptous meal, 
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Of roast turkey, pies, greejos, and tradi¬ 
tional plum pudding, 
To give it the Christmas feel. 



Christmas bells ring loud and sweet, 
Carols sound in every street, 

A feeling of love and brotherhood prevail 
Till the very end when night sheds her 

dark veil. 

Christmas trees are an essential part 
Of the day's celebration. 

They are beautifully adorned with varied 

decorations. 

A fairy or a star at the peak. 

And numerous holly leaves, 

Seem to further speak 


Of the joy of the auspicious occasion. 

The day ends as wonderfully as it did 

begin, 

When children are tucked reluctantly into 

bed. 

Mom and Dad plant a kiss on each cheek, 
When having said their prayers, 

They’re ready to sleep. 

Thus, beautifully ends a day, 

During which each heart sings. 

With the sheer bliss of joy arid love, 

That Christmas Day brings! 

Written and illustrated by 
•Radhika Sonia Bhalotra (14) 
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RARE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 


The French ‘Tetes-beches’ 


T IIK stiangc-soimding French word 
(used here m its plural foim) literally 
means ‘head to foot' It can also he easik 
explained as 'upsuh* down' An earliei arti¬ 
cle in this senes had desenbed India’s own 
i.iic stamp, the Inveited Head, in which 
eeitam leatuiex appeal to ha\e been punt 
ed upside down However, tctes-beches, in 
philatelic language, lefeis to a pan ol 
stamps, with one ol them punted upside 
down in ielation to the other A pnntci was 
once icsponsible loi making a set ol Fieneh 
stumps thus go topsv-turv\ ’ 

Piinteis geneiallv do mundane, medium 
cal |obs but this Fieneh printer, Ilulot- it 
latei tianspiied—had spaiks of cccentrieih 1 
l! was hi' who printed the' now famous 
tetes-beches’ \anetv, and made 1 a name lor 
himself with his pecuhaiities, and eieated 
lustorv m the philatelic woild Sine, it’s 
good to be dillerent, but when it’s a <pies 
tion ol fooling the Government, well 1 

Ilulot. lor a long tune, managed to boas 
the French authorities into believing that 
he had a secret process loi manufacturing 
printing plates Obvioush, he played Ins 
cards close to his chest, because nobody 
caught on that Ins method was being used 
m most other countries. 

The Government asked him to engage an 
assistant, who could be tunned to print the 
stamps the same wax, after he retiicd 
Hulot refused. And then came the ciuw lie 
was to be dismissed 

Hulot, however, was too shrewd a man 
to leave at the cost of his own peril So, he 
immediatelv printed a large number ol 
stamps and then sat on his machineiy and 
infused to part with it. 


Apparently, while placing the printing 
plates togethei, Ilulot inserted some cliches 
the wiong was round, and thus was created 
the famous Fieneh ‘tctes-beches’ variety. 
Ilowcxei, no one could iculh figure out why 
In' did this, because luv did not live to gain 
In it eitliei. 

I he most likelv explanation is that the 
m\cited stamps were punted from substitu¬ 
ted cliches. Aecmdmg to Aitlmi Maurv, the 
Fieneh dealei and specialist, Hulot made 
the plates in one piece, but later changed 
his method and used sepeiate cliches so as 
to be able to distinguish them at a glance. 

Anothei tlicoiv is that the m\cited cliches 
weie liulot’s attempt to pi event forgeiy. 

The ccnlial fcatme ol the stamp’s design 
is a poitiait ol C.’eies. goddess ol Agiicul- 
tmc. and the eolouis weie black for the 
20e. and mange fm both the f()c. and 
I bane I he 20c and 1 liane stamps were 
issued on Januuix 1, 1849, and the 40c. in 
Febmaiv 1850, but befoie its issue, the 
1 fianc was wilhdiawn, to avoid anv con- 
lusion mixing fiom the common colour. 

The onginal steel dye was engraved bv 
J J. Harre, engraver to the Mint. Moulds 
weie made fmm this dve and used as the 
bases of the electros fmining the printing 
plates Tlieic weie 150 cliches, in fifteen 
rows of ten. m each plate. 

‘Tetes-beches’ varieties have been found 
m all values ol the first issue, w'ith the ex¬ 
ception of the 40 centimes Of the 15c green, 
onlv one pan is known, and ol the I franc 
orange, mils one each of the “Vervelle” 
and mange-brown shades The 15 centimes 
is m a vertical pan. cut into at one end, 
used on a lettei sent limn Fans to New 
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Orleans. This letter has a long story attach- 
ed to it, for it was by sheer chance that the 
French dealer, Victor Robert, came to lay 
his hands' on it. 

One day, an old friend came over to his 
house with a bundle of letters, sent from 
Fiance to America during the period 1849- 
55. There were many 15 centimes green 
and dozens of 1 franc values of all shades, 
in blocks of four, six and nine. Robert's eyes 
almost popped out when he saw these. 
Luckily lor him, his friend was ignorant 
enough to .sell it to him for a moderate 
sum! 

Taitci, when he was sorting out the letters, 
he hit upon <i 15 centimes ‘tetes-beches,’ 
which was unknown till then. Robert im¬ 
mediately inhumed Feiiaiv about his dis¬ 
covery and the gieat collector rushed to the 
dealer in a fever of excitement. Robert ask¬ 
ed for 7,500 I lanes, which Feriary paid 
without anv hesitation 

At the eleventh Fenarv sale, this letter 
icalized 02.0(H) fianes. 

When llulut died, the machinery that he 
had been clinging on to all the while had to 
be sold A I'm ions search was made for any 
gems (paper ones, of course!) he might have 
left behind And, sure enough, a sheet of 
139 one-f lane stamps of the first type, print¬ 
ed in vei million colour, was discovered. 
Finest Veivelle, bv whose name the stamps 
in this paiticulai shade are known, bought 
this sheet which also contained the solitary 
’tetes-beches' vanetv This passed into the 
Ferrarv collection and was then sold to 
Arthui Hind foi 200,500 francs. 

The cm rent catalogue price toi ‘tetes- 
beches' is 10c bistre .£20,000, 15c green 
£38.000. 20c black £2,000. 25c. blue 

£35,000. 1 f cat nunc £35,000. and 1 f. 
mange £.S0,(HH) Well, if this is not an in¬ 
centive tm all the eeccntncs in the world, 
I wondet what is’ 


Reproductions on the' facing page show: 
1 franc ‘tetes-beches’ and some Christmas 
stamps. 

Traditional festive decorations and sym¬ 
bols are featured on Britain’s Xmas stamps 
this year released on November 19. The 
10 p value depicts the Christmas tree set 
with candles. The 12 p has an arrangement 
of candles with ivy and ribbon. Mistletoe 
with apples is pictured on the 13J p stamp. 
Paper chains and a paper beH appear on 
the 15 p, and the holly wreath inspired the 
design of the stamp. 

One will not fail to notice the unique 
character of the other Xmas stamps, of 1979: 
they carry the IYC symbol — a tribute to 
children all over the world. 
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‘Children’s World” wishes all its readers 


A Verij Happij and Prosperous 

New Year 
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OVERSPEEDING IS A 
COMMON CAUSE OF 
ROAD ACCIDENTS 


FOR BETTER ROAD SAFETY 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING : 


* ZEBRA CROSSINGS ARE PEDESTRIANS' TERRITORY. 
GIVE THEM THE RIGHT OF PASSAGE. 

* KEEP LIGHT, HORN. BRAKES. TYRES, WIPERS. ETC. 
OF YOUR VEHICLE IN GOOD CONDITION. 

* NEVER DRIVE WHEN YOU ARE DRUNK. 

* WATCH OUT FOR CHILDREN. OLD PEOPLE AND 
ANIMALS ON ROADS. 

* WEAR HELMET PROPERLY. CHIN - STRAPPED. WHILE 
QQJVING A TWO-WHEELER. 

* J®JE CARE OF LIGHTER VEHICLES. 

A little extra care may 

SAVE A LIFE — 

MAY BE YOUR OWN 


DRIVE WIT H I l\T SPEED LIMIT 
AVOID ACCIDENTS 
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Close your eyes and 
make a wish 



Wishes come true when you save for them 
A bicycle 7 A doll's house 7 A new toy 7 You can 
buy it with your own money Canara Bank's 
Balakshema Deposit scheme is for you The 
lovely Balakshema savings box with a key is 
to help you put away com after coin Once the 
box is full put it away in the Canara Bank 
branch and start collecting again Your money 
grows because we add to it Soon it is enough 
to buy whatever you want 

What an exciting way to make your wish 
come true What a wonderful way to learn to 
save 1 

Drop in at your nearest Canara Bank 
branch for details Our other special schemes 

are Kamadhenu, Vidyanidhi and Nirantara. 


Balakshema 
Deposit ibi 

cjduiuS) 



(A nationalised bank) 

Over I 200 branchat 
all o*e» the country 



maa cb a g so 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

1 think CHILDREN’S WORLD is the 
best magazine nowadays. I like \our new 
comics “The Rhino Trail" very much. You 
should also include puzzles in your 
magazine. 

Rapwesh Kapur, Chandinunuiir 

“The Fust Christmas Caul” is veiy 
informative and interesting. I enjoyed the 
December issue very much. 

Somnath S Karkera, Bombay 

Your December issue was mv first copy 
of CHILDREN'S WORLD. I'found it a 
vei\ nice magazine with a good standard 
of English I was delighted with all the 
featiues, especially the one on photography 
and “We Learn to Act”. The poems are 
very good Why not have more puzzles 9 
Puzzles help in acquit mg good general 
knowledge. 

NS. Sieenivasuhi, Cuddapah 

Thank you, Santa ( Childrens ■ World, 
December) showed that our magazine is 
not only humorous but it can also be touch¬ 
ing All the stories were super. Do you know 
— you gave me the best Christmas present, 
by publishing my poem? 

Bharati Sfuinkar, Jaipur 

1 loved the Clnistmas issue. The poem 
“The Messiah” was just fantastic. I’ll now 
have to wait a whole month for the next 
issue. Please make CHILDREN’S WORLD 
a yveekly — like it used to be. 

Sonali Bhatia, Bombay 

CHILDREN’S WORLD is a superb 
magazine. A bit more about sports and more 
stories would make it simply magnificent. 
Also, if it comes twice a month, it would 
be better. 

Rajeev Rajan, Giridih 


We are readers of CHILDREN’S WORLD 
since 1979. Wo really appreciate your pub¬ 
lishing this magazine. When we read a det¬ 
ective story, yve feel we are ourselves the 
detective in itl We hope you will maintain 
tliis forever. 

Prashant, Nagaraja atul Sathish, 

Mysore 

I am eagerly axvaiting the Pen-Friends 
column. I would like to have paintings on 
the cover. I was happy with the “Flower 
Fare”. Please give more such beautiful pic¬ 
tures of nature. I am also pleased with the 
information about rare stamps of the world. 
Please continue it. 

Gatiri Mankekar, Bombay 

Dear Readers, 

We are happy, the Christmas issue kept 
its usual standard and evoked all round 
appreciation. What you now hold is a 
special number, with more pages and a 
laiger number of features. We hope you 
yvill like them all. Quite a feyv of them 
present “children in action”. And this will 
continue to be a major theme of our 
features in the subsequent issues — whether 
they mime a circus, put on boards a ballet, 
or just celebrate ‘dussehra’ or ‘diyvah’ in 
their oxvn style. We have been able to keep 
one promise at least, a new comic, “Jadugar 
Jim”. There has been a spate of enquiries 
for pen-friends from India from children 
in Finland and the USSR. We propose to 
introduce the “Pen-friends Corner" with 
their names, in the next issue. It will be 
reyvarding to wait for it. The absence of 
puzzles will no more puzzle you: the item 
is held over for February. Meanwhile, 
write back and tell us about this New Year 
gift. 

EDITOR 
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OVER TO 1981 


I! Happy New Year to all of you. 
You ve guessed correctly. Its your 
friend Haju greeting you. 

Yet another year is ahead of us. A 
year of 365 days. Each day filled with 
24 hours. Each hour brimming with 60 
minutes. Each minute ticking away in 
60 seconds.... Right. That means I 
know how to measure time. That is 
what six years of schooling has done to 
me. No mean achievement, I think. But 
my father does not agree. Possibly 
fathers never agree with their children 
when it comes to assessing the progress 
they make. That is one field where we 
go our way and our fathers go their 
way... .So,we all are going to have a 
fun-filled year. More merriment. More 
laughter. More picnics. More visits to 
hills or beaches. More trekking across 
bridle paths in the mountains. More new 
experiences. More jokes to share. More 
activities. 

Which brings me to my resolution of 
the year. I am determined to become a 
better writer this year. I shall sharpen 
my pen... .My little sister Mallika ob¬ 
jects. She says a pen is not a pencil and 
it can’t be sharpened. As if I don’t know. 
Poor girl. She does not know what I have 
in mind. I mean I hope to make my pen 
more powerful. I want to give my writ¬ 
ing more power, more strength, more 
punch. I want to conquer the world 
widi the pen as my weapon of conquest. 
After all hasn’t somebody said, the pen 
is mightier than the sword? 

During this year, I hope to be with 
you every month, (The Editor looks at 
me glumly: “How dare you say that? 


Remember you have the right to the 
column, if only I agree to play host to 
your ideas.”) Of course, dear Editor, it 
is your hospitality which gives my pen 
all its sharpness. Can I then call you 
PEN SHARPENER? That name will fit 
you well, cheering you with my ideas, 
tickling you widi my asides, raising a 
rich echo of laughter all round. This 
is my New Year resolution . . . raising a 
bumper harvest of humour. Only then 
will this column lie there till the next 
New Year. 

Ah, why haven’t you congratulated 
me? This is the time to greet me. I 
have completed one year as a colum¬ 
nist. . Thank you. I am glad that you 
will like me to be here every month 
with my ideas. I hear you say, “That 
calls for a celebration, Raju.” 

How quickly time flies. I was ten 
years old when I started writing this 
column. Now I am eleven. I am Tl\ I 
find the number amusing. I interchange 
the digits and still find that it is Tl\ 
That is it. I don’t grow any older, even 
if I play with the two digits. 

I think I must tell you something 
about ‘IT. It is a funny number. The 
digits of every number divisible by Tl’, 
however big or small it be, have a rare 
virtue. Be patient, I will tell you. Now 
take any number divisible by Tl’. Add 
the digits in the odd positions. Add the 
digits in the even positions. You will 
find the sums equal. Let me take an 
example: the number 132. T’ plus ‘2’ 
gives you ‘3’ which is the middle 
figure! Take a longer number 54362. 
Tne figures in the odd places: ‘5’, ‘3’ 
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and ‘2’ total ‘10’. The figures in the 
even places .. .‘4’ and ‘6’ add to-10. 

Mallika is shouting at the top of her 
voice: “All those tricks with numbers 
won’t make you a mathematical wizard.” 
Who wants to be? Not I. But that does 
not mean I can’t talk about numbers. 
Specially about the number 'IT. To be 
one of the eleven is a rare honour. How 
proud you are when you find a place in 
the School Cricket Eleven or Football 
Eleven. That should make you like the 
number Tl\ 

Most of you may laugh away the 
mystery of the number Tl’, and say it is 
just a matter of chance. Well, it is a bit 
of information that I want to share with 
you. Which, incidentally, is part of my 
New Year lesolution. 1 have solemnly 
resolved to collect all off beat informa¬ 
tion that comes my way. I have already 
collected a few tit-bits today. Do you 
know your mother, my mother, mothers 
all over the world are very hard work¬ 
ing? A German magazine says eveiy 
mother, who looks after the house, 
walks more than a cop does. A cop 


covers 6.2 km every day. A moth¬ 
er walks 7.1 km. Of course, 
there are others who walk more 
than a mother. A postman walks 18.8 
km; a waiter walks 17.4 km; an air hos¬ 
tess moves up and down the aisle, 
covering 8.7 km every day. A night 
watchman packs in 18 km during his 
errand. 

I find a few clenched fists waving at 
me. Who wants your tit-bits? That re¬ 
minds me. Each of you have a fist with¬ 
in you, ticking on merrily. I mean your 
heart. The human Heart is the size of 
a clenched fist. In the course of an aver¬ 
age life time, it beats 2,500 million 
times. I reckon I must have by now 
used up about 320 million heart beats. 

I still have enough to keep me going 
for many more years. So, this New 
Year, let us go on with our activities, 
all fun and frolic, while our hearts 
keep on beating. 

Join me in extending a hearty wel¬ 
come to 1981. 

R.K. Murthy 


NEW YEAR 


Well, Christmas is over, 
and on comes a new year again. 

With another fresh, cold winter; 
the fog, the wind, the frost on the 

window pane. 

When are the cards coming? 

We wait for the postman's knock. 

Everyone's up and early, 
long before eight o’clock; 

For today’s something special, 
something exciting and new; 


It seems just yesterday was 
the last New Year’s day—wahl 
There are New Year gifts to be opened, 
resolutions to be made, 

Envelopes with cards of every colour, 
yeUow, green, blue, red... 

Soon come the first beautiful rays from 
the sun... 

A New Year has started! It’s 19811 

Prasanto Kumar Roy (13) 
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Warm December 


I T was cold. The last few nights of the 
year the sky promised to be overcast 
and tonight, the third night before New 
Year's Eve, was the darkest and coldest 
anybody could remember. A howling, freez¬ 
ing wind blew the cold into every little 
space it could find. Even Safina’s cosy little 
garage was cold, and the ‘gang’ huddled 
close round a struggling kerosene-lamp 
flame. They could have gone home, but 
most of their parents had gone to a local 
wedding, and it was more fun to keep com¬ 
pany at their usual meeting place than to 
sit alone at home. 

“I.. .if it ge. . .gets anv c. .c. .colder,” 
shivered Sandccp, through chattering teeth, 
"I'll freeze.” 

"It’s going to rain,” said Bean, peeping 
through a crack on the garage door. “In 
fact, I diink it’s already lregun.” 

“Then we can skate,” said Munna. “If it 
rains, it’ll freeze, and we’ll have a ready¬ 
made skating rink.** 


“It won’t,” said Chitra gloomily, huddling 
closer in her shawl. “It’ll just grow colder 
and colder and it won’t even do us the fav¬ 
our of snowing or freezing.. It’s that cold 
an)was, and there’s no fun to get from it.” 

Binka and Vicky didn’t look too unhappy, 
snuggled under a big warm blanket and 
protected by many layers of sweaters. 

Safina sighed. “It’s O.K. for us,” she said. 
“I mean, we are cold, but at least we’ve 
got all these sweaters and coats and scarves 
and shawls 

“And the kerosene lamp,” interiuptcd her 
brother Premjit humorously, looking at the 
little struggling flame. 

‘T es, and the kerosene lamp,” continued 
Safina. “But there are so many who have 
nothmg at all.” 




Somehow it didn’t feel so cold anymore, 
as they thought of all the skinny, ragged 
children they saw running in the streets 
every day, and wondered where they might 
sit huddled on an icy rainy December night. 

“1 suppose it is better if it doesn’t get 
cold enough to freeze," admitted Chitra. 

Since Safina's garage was a little old and 
a little dilapidated, it shook precariously in 
the gusts of winter wind and rain. Vicky 
kept looking up fearfully, afraid the roof 
might fall down. 

Actually, the only real problem about the 
garage was a hole on one of its walls. It 
was too small to put a curtain on, too high 
to block with a deahvood box, and too big 
not to let in the cold. But the gang had 
thought up a neat solution to this. They 
propped a box against the wall and took 
turns to sit on the box with their backs 
against it, thereby covering the hole with 
their bodies, and keeping out the cold. 
Of course, this didn’t help their backs very 
much, but it was better than nothing. 

Sandeep (it was his turn just then) groan¬ 
ed and jumped off the box, exposing the 
hole. “My ten minutes are up,” he said in 
obvious relief, nibbing his back vigorously. 
“Munna, it’s your tum to suffer.” Munna 
obediently, if not very happily, positioned 
himself. 

Anjali had been sitting quietly in a cor¬ 
ner all this while, drawing on a piece of 
papei. Suddenly, she cried out, making 
everybody jump. 

“Ooooh!” she cried. “Just look at thatl 
Beside Munna!” 

They rushed to where Munna was sitting, 
crowding around him. “Shhhh,” said Anjali, 
“it’s asleep.” 

By the wall lay a tiny creature, no bigger 
than Binka’s smallest toe. It was a little like 
a caterpillar, only smaller and not so green. 

“Goodness,” said Munna in disgust, “it’s 
just a worm.” 

“Yes, but isn’t it beautiful?” said Safina, 
ecstatically. "So tiny and white." 


It looks like the things my mothl? picks 
out of the rice* said Vicky, peering at it 
with interest “Only those are smaller.” 

“You people have no imagination,” said 
Chitra loftily. “It's far too pretty to be an 
ordinary worm." 

Sandeep sniggered. “Chitra is waiting for 
it to turn into a princess, right?" 

“I thought the frog turned into a prince," 
said Binka, who was still very young and 
innocent. 

“This is all very confusing," complained 
Premjit. “Who is the worm—the princess, 
the frog, or Sandeep? Are they all the worm? „ 

Or is the worm-”' 

“I know,” said Bean suddenly. “It’s a silk¬ 
worm." 

“A silkworm!” chorused everybody. “Don't 
be silly! How do you know, Mr. Bean? 
What is a sick worm? Bean must be think¬ 
ing of going into business." 

“I know it’s a silkworm," said Bean, un¬ 
perturbed. “My uncle grows some on his 
(arm. They look like this but....” he frown¬ 
ed. “I dunno how it got here in this weath¬ 
er. And how on earth it managed to survive.” 

“Oh_ oh.... ohl" cried Safina in a fren- 

zv, not caring about the hows and whys and 
whats of the little creature which had some¬ 
how found its way to her garage. “It’ll die! 

It can’t! We must protect it!” 

She rushed around and unearthed an old 
rag and some paper. Then, very gently, she 
used the cloth and the paper to ease the 
worm onto her palm. 

“There, there,” she told it soothingly, “I 
won’t let you die.’’ 

"I know how it must have flown in,” said 
Chitra. "When Sandeep got off the hole, the 
wind blew in for a while before Munna got 
on, right? So....” 

“It must have blown in with the wind,” 
said Sandeep. 

“I wouldn't like to be in its position," said 
Premjit, with feeling. “It must be frozen.” 

“It looks frozen,” cooed Safina, sympathe¬ 
tically. “Do you think it’s hungry?” 
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*Tm, anyway,” said Munna, and every- 
body giggled. 

"My uncle told me that silkworms eat a 
lot," said Bean. 

“Like Munna!” giggled Premjit. 

"And when they're about six weeks old 
and full grown, they build nests of silk 
around themselves, and go to sleep.” 

"Oh, cocoons,” said Chitra. “We read 
about those in school. When they wake up, 
they’ve mefamorpised 

"Not mefamorpised, you dumb-bell," said 
Munna. "The word is me-ta-mor-pho-sised, 
to undergo a complete change.” 

“.They mefamorpise into moths,” 

continued Chitra, not caring. “And the silk 
cocoons or nests are used to make silk 
fibre." 

“The silkworms eat all the time,” conti¬ 
nued Bean. “Tlicv have to be kept on travs in 
warm rooms and fed on chopped mulberry 
leaves." 


"What are mulberry leaves?” asked Blnka. 

“Shehtut leaves,” said Safina. "You know, 
the trees with the long purple sweet-and- 
sour fruits you eat in June.” 

“Mmmmmm,” said Munna, remembering. 

"You’re always licking your chops,” said 
Sandeep. "You great greedy-guts.” 

"Anyway,” said Bean, "the silkworms 
which are full grown just before winter go 
to sleep in their cocoons for a longer time 
than the other ones. They sleep all winter." 

“All winter!” breathed Vicky, awed. 

“Yes, because they can’t stand the cold, 
they wake up in spring,” said Bean. "But I 
don’t know how this one stayed awake.” 

“Ma\be it was flying around to find a warm 
December,” said Safina poetically. “Maybe 
it didn’t want to grow up. Maybe it_” 

“Oh, for goodness sake," said Premjit. 
“Maybe it just happened to get here.” 

“Say,” said Chitra, “silkworms eat mul¬ 
berry leaves, why not get some? There’s a 






shehtut tree In the corner of Mr. Biswas’s 
house.” 

“It’s too cold to go outside,” said Anjali. 
"It’s pouring now,” added Sandeep, peep¬ 
ing out. 

“Which reminds me,” said Munna, whose 
back felt distinctly uncomfortable. “My 
turn is up. Who’s next?” 

“Alas, me,” said Premjit dramatically. He 
sighed and they exchanged places. 

“I’m going out,” said Safina abruptly, put¬ 
ting the little silkworm on the rag and 
whirlwinding out of the garage into the 
dark, rainy December night before anybody 
could stop her. 

“Mulberry leaves,” sighed Chitra. 

"Loony,” said Munna, shaking his head. 
There was silence for a tense two min¬ 
utes until Safina’s running steps could In- 
heard, sploshing on the wet brick path lead¬ 
ing to the garage. 

"Hi, I’m back,” she said breathlessly, her 
face wet and shining. She shrugged off her 
l corduroy jacket and muffler, now dripping 
wet, and revealed a whole branch of damp 
mulberry leaves. She held them out to dry 
before the kerosene lamp. 

“You'll probably get awfully sick, running 
out like that,” said Sandeep pessimistically. 

“Well,” said Safina, “I think it’s worth it,” 
she felt the leaves and plucked a few dry 
ones, which she placed gently round the 
little silkworm on the rag. 

“Look, look, it’s moving,” said Binka, in 
I great excitement. 

The silkworm was also excited and wig¬ 
gled on to the leaves as fast as it could. 

“It was hungry,” said Munna, though 
nobody had denied it. “And I’m even hun- 
grief;” 

“It’s stopped raining,” said Sandeep. “Let’s 
go home. Our parents must be back by 
now.” 

“Should I leave the silkworm here or take 
it in?” asked Safina. 

"In! In!” chorused everybody, but Bean 
disagreed. 


"Don’t be silly,” he said. "Safina has a 
whole zoo of worm-eaters at home.” 

“I don’t eat worms,” said Premjit with 
dignity. 

“Yes, but what about your parrot, and 
your tomcat, and your dog.” 

"You’re right,” said Safina. “They’d eat 
anything. I’ll leave it here.” 

“You can leave the lamp burning, too,” 
stud Chitra. "It’s the kerosene left over from 
Diwali.” 

Bean and Safina arranged some newspapers 
on a bamboo tray and spread the leaves 
over them. Then Safina lifted the silkworm 
—which was still guzzling mulberry leaves— 
on to the tray, and Bean placed the lamp 
at a comfortable distance. 

“There,” said Safina with satisfaction. "It’s 
found a warm December.” 


The next afternoon was radiantly sunny 
and deliciously warm after the stormy night 
before. But the children looked downcast, 
as though they had been confined at home 
for bad weather. 

“I’m sure a lizard ate it up,” said Safina 
disconsolately. Her eyes were swollen with 
crying. 

“There aren’t any lizards in winter,” said 
Chitra comfortingly. “And nothing could 
have been in your garage on such a cold 
night.” 

The silkworm had vanished, as myste¬ 
riously as it had appeared. 

Munna was pacing the floor, restlessly 
kicking a pebble. “Maybe it went back 
home,” he muttered pointlessly. "Maybe 
it....” 

“Come and look at this,” broke in Bean 
quietly from a corner of the garage. 

Nestled against a ledge, still and slum¬ 
bering, lay the product of a warm Decem¬ 
ber. A silkworm cocoon. 

Minnie P. Swami 
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FIVE : HE GETS A LIFE PARTNER 


B Y now Sliamhu became a household 
name. Every man, woman and child in 
town knew him at least by name. In fact, 
people began naming their business after him- 
like “Shambu Stores ”, “Shambu Pharmactj", 
“Shambu Hair Dressing Saloon”, 'Shambu 
Cinema". Even a newcomer to town soon re¬ 
alized that ‘Shambu’ was a name that matter¬ 
ed. Yet. Shambu himself felt lonely. One 
day, Inspectoi Copalan ventuied to prompt 
him. “Believe me, Shambu, what you need 
is a wife. You must marry.” 

‘Why not?’ thought Shambu. ‘I shall take 
a wife. I won’t be lonely anymore.’ But he 
felt too shy to talk about it to anyone. How¬ 
ever, luck soon chose for Shambu a perfect 
partner, a comely companion, called Vembti. 
She was just as smart as Shambu in every 
respect. 

Shambu and Venibu settled down in a cozy 
apartment, a little bigger than his previous 
house. One dav, Vembu said, "It’s more than 
a month since we got married, and vou’ve 
not taken a single photograph of me. Perhaps 
I’m not pretty enough! Or, is it that you 
don’t have enough money to buv a camera?” 

Shambu’s ego was terribly hurt. That very 
evening, he said, “Look here, Vembu, I’ve 
Ixiught a camera and two rolls of film. To¬ 
morrow, I shall photograph you in six diffe¬ 
rent poses!” 


Vembu was thrilled. The next day, dressed 
in pretty clothes and bejewelled in orna¬ 
ments, she posed for Shambu. ‘Click, click, 
click’ went Shambu’s camera. 

"What’ll \ on do with the other roll of film?” 
asked Vembu. 

“I’m going out now, to take some scenic 
spots in the town. I shall give the rolls for 
developing after that.” 

Out on the load, Shambu didn’t know 
what to photograph. He looked up at the 
sky, and ‘click’ went his camera Next, he 
took a picture of a cow and her calf. Then, 
a crying child went onto his film. He walked 
on till he reached the High Court end of the 
town. One last shot remained. Shambu looked 
around. He saw a handsome young man in 
a dark brown suit and wearing dark spec¬ 
tacles, looking at the High Court building. 
Shambu liked the man’s pensive mood and 
the High Court as a backdrop for his photo. 
’Click’, and he smiled satisfied. He turned to 
go, when a strong arm tell on his shoulders. 
He reeled and faced the young man of his 
photogiaph. 

"Sir, I see that you’ve taken my photo¬ 
graph,” he said. 

“Eh? Not rcallv,” said Shambu defensively. 
“I wanted to take a picture of the High 
Court, and sou happened to be in the fore¬ 
ground.” 
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“Give me my photo!” 

“Certainly, I shall give you a copy to¬ 
morrow when I have the film developed.” 

"I'm returning to Bombay tonight. Please 
give me the roll, I shall develop it in Bom¬ 
bay, at my cost. Give me vour address and 
I shall send you the photos." 

Shambu was pleased with the bargain. He 
took out the roll from his pocket and gave 
it to the young man. He turned and started 
walking, humming a tune to himself. He 
was eager to go home and tell Vembu about 
his adventure. Halfway down the road, he 
halted. ‘How stupid of me!’ he cried. The 
film I gave the young man has Vembu's 
photos, and the one he wanted is still in the 
camera!’ He hastily retraced his steps. The 
young man was nowhere to be seen. 'What 
shall I tell Vembu? She’ll lx? angry with me!’ 
he mumbled to himself and started walking 
back home, gloomily, when a policeman 
stopped him. 

"Give me that camera of yours,” he said. 

“Why?" 

*Tve been watching you. You took a photo¬ 
graph of the High Court building. It is not 
permitted.” 

"I didn’t know. I’m sorry.” 

"All right. You may keep the camera. But 
give me the film." 

Shambu quickly pulled out the roll of film 
from the camera. "Here. Take it.” He then 
hastened down the street. *What a shame 
if I had gone to the police station in hand¬ 
cuffs! Thank god, the policeman did not 
recognise me,’ he thought. As he neared his 
house, he became gloomy and unhappy. 
‘Vembu will now cry for her photographs, 
and I’ve foolishly given them to some 
stranger!’ he mused, as he knocked on the 
door. 

Vembu welcomed him. "When can I see 
my photos?” she asked. 


"Don’t ask me about them.” 

"Why not?” 

'Don’t be impertinent. I’ll break the camera 
if you ask me anything more." 

Vembu was aghast at his behaviour, but 
she moved away quietly. 

‘Did I behave like a coward?’ Shambu 
wondered. ‘I should have told the policeman 
who I am. Then he wouldn’t have taken my 
film. I shall ring up Gopalan, admit my mis¬ 
take, and get back my film.’ 

Shambu dialled 4 Gopalan’s number. 
“Shambu here. I want to tell you about what 
happened this afternoon in front of the High 
Court building.” 

”1 know.” 

“1 want ...” 

“I know what you want. I shall be right 
there with four policemen.” 

“No, but ...” 

Gopalan was no longer on the line to hear 
Shambu's wouls. 

Shambu’s head throbbed with anxiety. 
‘What business do four policemen and In¬ 
spector Gopalan have here now?’ Shambu 
came out of the house for some fresh air. 

“Hello. Sir.” 

Shambu looked up as he heard the familiar 
voice. 

“You cheat!” he cried. “What a nice film 
roll you’ve given me! I don’t want photo¬ 
graphs of a young girl in six different poses! 
She is not even pretty.” 

“How dare you call my wife ugly?” 

“Come on, take out the film that has mij 
photo in it and hand it over to me. Hurry 
up!” he shouted and hit Shambu on the head. 

“There is no need to shout or be violent, 
Mr. Manickam,” said Inspector Gopalan, as 
he entered with four policemen. 

Shambu’s head ached. He let himself fall to 
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Oh! Growing up is such sweet sorrow 


One morning instead of the radio, 
l pressed a switch and clicked on the video 
l watched fascinated as scenes l sate, 

Faces, actions, themes galore 

No, they weren’t from Shakespeare, or the Goodies 

No, it uasn't a Hindi movie, or a Laurel mul Ilardy. 

Ah! sad to tell, hut true it is 

The hero of this film I am — do not miss 

Early it began, early one morn, 

Not like fairy tales, long ago, or once upon.. 

In fact it ttas just the other day, 

In my house, not over the hills and far away, 

Getting ready for school 1 teas. 

Time was little and I had to hurry because 
A maths sum needed a solution 
I had to complete an essay on air pollution 
My socks u ere clean, but my shoes dirty. 

And that’s not how the head boy reports for P T 
/ had my prayers still to say. 

Phantom growling at the skull kept getting m the way. 


tlu* ground and closed Ins eves 

“Poor Sliamhu,” he lieaid Gopalan say. 
“Mamckani, \ouve hit a gi eat detective 
You shall he punished tor that, too.” 

Shamhu heaid the handcutts click. He 
watched tlnough the comet of Ins e\e, and 
saw Mamckani handcufled, beside the police¬ 
man he had met that afternoon. 

“Detective Sliamhu?” said the policeman. 
“Why didn’t Mr. Sliamhu tell me about this 
cunning xoung man. Sir?” 

“You are new to this town. You don’t know 
about our Shamhu. He knew all about this 
scoundicl. But he didn't want to leveal it 
until the time was lipe. He purposely gave 
Manickam the wrong film roll, and let the 
right one fall into our hands!” said Gopalan, 


tiiumphantlv 

“I see ” 

“He expected Mamckani to come here to 
exchange the film ioil. He telephoned me, so 
that the diamatie arrest of Manickam could 
take place light here!” 

The policeman nodded gravely and looked 
at Shamhu with 1 expect. Vembu peeped from 
behind the door and eyed her husband with 
pride. 

Shamhu suppressed a smile and thought 
this the most opportune moment to regain 
consciousness. He opened his eyes and said 
feebly, "Vembu, Vembu! Bring me a cup of 
water!” 

Indira Ananthakrishnan 
(To be concluded) 
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(Don’t smirk. Phantom's my dog, and the skull I’d borrowed 
from the Bio. Lab ’cause I’m an expert modeller and I was 
making a plastcr-of-Paris model skull for the Science Exhibi¬ 
tion.) 

My headboy’s badge I couldn’t find. 

Four hairs like a 'bodin’ stubbornly stood up behind. 

“You uon’t get a lift to school," Dad yelled out to threaten, 

“Only ten minutes more, so you’d better hasten.” 

Breakfast still I had to have, 

Ilotc much, after all, can you an empty stomach starve? 

So to the dining-room 1 did rush, 

Combing my hair with sister’s brush. * 

That's the time I sat up tight 
For here l thought comes the fight. 

But mistaken I teas, and so much so 

IIow could I have forgotten, u hat came after and what before? 
On the table laid out were breakfast eats. 

Wheat porridge with almonds, cheese, bread and butter, 

two fried eggs piping hot, 
A glass of milk and a singing, smiling full tea-pot. 

A feast for the eyes, for the stomach food 
Alas, alas, for this I uasn’t m a mood 
So hold your breath, as 1 held mine. 

This is the climax, so hear me u liine. 

“Call this breakfast?” I yelled aloud. 

“I can't eat this stuff, even though of it you might be proud.” 
“But, Munna,” mother tried to say, 

“Isn’t this u hat you have for breakfast every other (lay?” 
“Munna," I said, “Munna," rising to my five feet eleven, 
“Munna will not have this stuff, do you hearken?” 

“What pray, then does 'Munna desire? 

His ageing mother shall run and cook it on the fire?” 
“Mother, MOTHER, did you say?” I sighed. 

Ignoring her sarcasm, I displayed mine with pride. 

“Where is the Mother, that for breakfast gives 

Piping hot ‘alu-paratha’, that forever in men’s memories livesr 

Bread and eggs, butter and cheese, 

Nay, mother, nay, I shall not breakfast on foods such as these. 
Give me this day my daily ‘ alu-paratha’, 

Maal-yonas, suji-halwa or garam batata-vada.” 
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I smacked my Ups and rolled tny eyes. 

Ah folly! If only Vd Been a wee bit wise. 

For alarmed 1 was when I heard a choking noise . 

Looked up to see, Mama in tears, Dad silently trying to raise 

his voice. 

Hell broke loose, 

I remember, 1 remember, 

/ wished my neck was in a noose. 

Alas, alack, woe is me, 

Why cant ‘ they’ let bygones bet 

For giggles 1 could hear, that came not from the screen. 
With tear-filled eyes l turned my head — ah, I should have 

foreseen. 

Even as J wondered who could be behind this. 

Mum and Dad stood silent, behind them stood sis. 

I hung my head in shame at last 

To think such terrible things belonged to my past. 

“Sorry Mum, sorry Dad ” I cried, 

“Sorry, sorry, sorry," I yelled to save my pride 
But 'they’ only laughed and slipped away 
Alack, alas, what IIAD got into me the other day? 

The other day? 

Nay nay nay. 

Sad to say. 

Bat this happens every day. 

WHATEVER my mother makes. 

It ALWAYS happens to be the WRONG THING, mates. 

Tell me do you also quarrel thus? 

Are these really the jxiins of growing up? 

Or am 1 the only callous pup, 

Who hurts his Mum and Dad, 

And makes them feel sad, sad, sad. 

With everything he does ami says? 

Aw! come on! I’m convinced I’ll improve my ways. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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Dear fatheads and fatheadedribbons. 

Do you think all painters are like that 
strange man? Of couse, I'd never met 
a painter—a real painter—earlier, and 
anyway I thought painting was just 
another job like doing one’s homework 
or cleaning a room. But it seems it isn’t. 
Afterwards, Mr. Krish told us that paint¬ 
ing is something quite different, it is 
creative and only a few people can do 
it, etc, etc. He gave us a long talk on 
it, half of which I did not understand 
because I was feeling very scared. I 
was thinking of what my mother would 
say if she heard that I was caught sneak¬ 
ing into somebody’s house. But, luckily, 
Mr. Krish was with us; he took us both 
to my house, where my mother and 
Raghu’s mother were as usual talking 
about how naughty and awful we were 
When they saw Mr. Krish, they were 
both rather taken aback. 

“I’ve brought two adventurous boys 
home,” he said. “Take good care of 
them lest they became foreigners or 
something.” 


“Foreigners?” squeaked Raghu’s 
mother. “The day Raghu has a proper 
bath, he’ll icallv be a foreigner to me.” 

And my mother said, “If only Perky 
did his howework properly, I wouldn’t 
care about anything else.” 

And then, as usual, both the mothers 
went on to talk about our unpunctua¬ 
lity, our unbathness, our nonhome- 
workness, our noncominghomeness, and 
various other unconnected things like 
the length of Raghu’s back hair and the 
shortness of my temper. 

At that horrible moment THING 
walked in. He was as usual spotlessly 
CLEAN, he had his usual spotless cola 
(how can a person with a cold not 
sneeze or have a running nose?) And be¬ 
cause he had a cold, he was using a 
spotlessly CLEAN hanky to clear his 
nose. (I think THING says he has a 
cold only to show off. I don’t believe 
he has ever had a cold at all.) 

Along came THING and bowed po¬ 
litely to Mr. Krish, Raghu’s mother, 
mv mother—three bows in a row. None 
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to us. And then he said, "Excuse me," 
and put his CLEAN hanky to his nose 
and made a small whishsh sound. (The 
fellow can’t even sneeze like a human 
being.) At once, Raghu’s mother and 
my mother rushed up to him and said 
stupid things like, “He always catches 
a cold, the poor boy." “So sensitive.” 
“So hardworking.” (Pah!) “So clean and 
sweet.” And because they were saying 
it all together, it sounded as if THING’S 
cold was very sensitive, very hardwork¬ 
ing, very clean, and sweet. (If I was a 
cold, I’d run away to Africa, than stay 
with THING.) 

And then our mothers made THING 
sit down and talked about him in hush¬ 
ed voices to Mr. Krish and talked to 
THING in hushed-er voices till Raghu 
and I got quite sick. 

Finally, we looked at each other, look¬ 
ed at the scene in front of us, and Raghu 
winked. And then he opened his mouth, 
took a deep breath, and then ASHTOO- 


OO, ASHTOOO, and again ASHTOO- 
0011 ! 

Everybody jumped six inches into the 
air. THING was me last to come down, 
and he came down with such a thud 
that he missed the sofa and fell to the 
floor. Raghu and I fled. 

Bye-e-e-e-e-e 



<7 


Wow! Perky! 

You have re-appeared. Boy! what a come 
back! Please tell us about your own eclipse that 
lasted—how many years? Or was it some sort of 
hibernation? May God bless you. 

Shanta Devasahayam, Madras 

WOW wow WOW wow WOW Shanta, 

/ was both eclipsed and hiber, what's it? 
Hibercated—in fact, / was darkly asleep—ha ha! 

With a bang 

Perk * Y 
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The Ready-witted Merchants 


O NCE ten cloth merchants as usual 
went to a weekly market, a few 
miles away, to sell their goods. The 
sales were not quick that day, and 
they had to stay in the market till 
sunset. 

One or two of them suggested, 
“Brothers, let us spend the night in 
the Ganesh temple near the tank and 
return early in tne morning. We have 
some fowl left. It is not safe to pass 
through the jungle at night." 

The others, however, insisted, “No, 
our folks at home will he worried. 
We can walk briskly and clear the jun¬ 
gle before dark. After all we are ten, 


and we have our steel yard sticks.” 

And they set out homeward. 

But one of them stumbled and fell 
down and hurt himself badly So the 
party was delayed; and it was rather 
dark by the time they entered the 
jungle. 

Hungry and nervous, they spread 
their food in the star-light and began to 
eat hurriedly. Just then, three ferocious- 
looking robbers, with daggers drawn, 
pounced on them, overpowered them, 
tied their hands behind their backs, 
ordered them sharply not to talk among 
themselves, and began to eat the food 
temptingly laid out. 
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While they were half-way through 
and having a go at the toddy they had 
brought, one of the merchants told the 
robbers, “Gentlemen, you are eating 
our food and will soon take away our 
money. Never mind. Life is like that. 
Won’t you like us to entertain you 
with a dance?” 

The robbers agreed that it was a 
grand idea. A starlit picnic, with rich, 
tasty food and a joliv dance! Luck was 
with them! 

The clever merchant who had sug¬ 
gested the dance started a song and 
the rest repeated the words over and 
over again with a lot of buffoonery. 
The song ran somewhat like this: 

“We are mu 

They are ki 

Ki can pin down ta 

Face to face and exchange 

whispers 

Back to back 
Ta can undo ta’s knots 
Tables will l>e turned in a trice 
Marrily merrily merrily 

The other merchants understood; 
in their secret trade language, the 
letter mu stood for 10, ki for 3, and ta 
for 1. But the song made no sense to 
the robbers who greatly enjoyed the 
uncouth movements. 

The merchants chanted and went 
round the robbers, now clockwise, 
now the other way, and now criss¬ 
cross. Then they paired off and faced 
one another, or stood back to back. 
During these strange movements, they 
managed to undo the knots binding 
their hands, with each other’s help. 

At a given signal from the leader. 


they pounced on the robbers, three 
against one, and tied their hands and 
legs. 

At the first light of day, the mer¬ 
chants started for home, with the crest¬ 
fallen robbers hobbling along in front 
and urged at dagger-point. The 
strange procession walked straight 
into a police station. The inspector 
jumped with joy and thanked the mer¬ 
chants; he had been trying hard to get 
at those robbers! 

M.S. Kalyanasundaram 



Nina, you can now sec the real fireworks' 
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K AJU was a baby monkey. He lived 
in a forest. Near the forest was a 
village. Near the village was a pond. 
And near the pond was a fig tree with 
pink and green figs growing all along 
the branches. 

Kaju loved figs. One day he sat on the 
tree, eating fig after fig, when he heard 
a sound: Chhup-Chhup-Chhup-a-Ch- 
hup, Chhup-Chhup-Chhup-a-Chhup. 

Kaju parted the leaves of the tree 
with both hands and looked. A woman 


was washing clothes by the side of the 
pond. She sat on a large stone and beat 
the clothes with her fists: Chhup-Ch- 
hup-Chlnip-a-Chhup, Chhup-Chhup- 
Chhup-a-Chhup.. . 

Kaju had never seen anyone wash 
clothes before. He watched and watch¬ 
ed. All at once, someone from the vil¬ 
lage called the woman. She got up and 
left, leaving the clothes on the stone. 
Kaju forgot all about the figs. He jump¬ 
ed to the ground and ran to the pond. 
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peeped. After a minute, Kaju bobbed 
up to the top. “Guggle-guggle-glug- 
glug,” he said, trying hard to catch at 
something to save himself. But there 
was only water. He sank again. 

The fishes were still peeping. “It’s a 
monkey,” said the biggest fish. "He 
can’t swim. He’ll drown. Come on, 
everyone. Grab him and hit out for 
land.” So the fishes grabbed Kaju 
and swam hard for the edge of 
the pond. Ten minutes later Kaju 
was sitting on dry ground blit look¬ 
ing, oh so wet and cold! Water 
dripped from his ears: Tup-tup-tup. It 
ran down his chin: Plop-plop-plop. "Th- 
thank you,” he said to the fishes. 

“Not at all!” said all the fishes togeth¬ 
er. They wiggled their tails and swam 
away. 

Kaju was just about to mn back to 
the fig tree when he heard a sound 
again: Chhapaak. . . .Chhapaak.. .. 
Chhapaak.. . .Chhapaak.. .. 

He looked round and there was a 


Next minute he wa.» sitting on the stone 
beating the clothes with his fists: Ch- 
hup-Chhup-Chhup-a-Chhup, Chhup- 
Chhup-Chhup-a-Chhup... 'Hey, that’s 
a lovely sound! Just like a train. And 
water splashing! And big rainbow-col¬ 
oured bubbles rolling down the stone..!’ 

Kaju was so busy enjoying himself 
that he did not see the woman coming. 
But she saw him all right. “Bandar, ban- 
I dar!” she screamed. “Pakro, pakro! 
Kapre phaar dega!” Kaju jumped up to 
run but did not notice the cake of soap 
near his foot. He stepped on it and 
PHOOOSH!—he tumbled headlong into 
the pond. 

Kaju hit the water and went straight 
down. He landed on top of some fishes 
who were taking their lunch. All the 
fishes ran for their lives. They went 
and hid in the reeds by the side of the 
pond, from where they peeped and 
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hunch of baby frogs standing on the 
bank and leaping into the pond, one by 
one. They were practising their leaps. 
“Those are tiny leaps,” said Kaju. “I’ll 
show you.” 

He shook himself, jumped on a stone 
and CHHAPAAK! Kaju had taken a 
grand leap back into the water. 

Once again he landed right on top of 
the fishes still busy at lunch. “How’s 
that?” said the biggest fish crossly. “It’s 
the same fellow again. Seems he’s doing 
it for fun.” 

Kaju bobbed up and down in the 
water. "Clug-glug-guggle-guggle,” he 
said, as he waved his arms and legs 
around wildly. 

“Come on,” said the biggest fish. 
“Leave your worms, everyone. We have 
to see this fellow to land.” 

They tugged and pushed and push¬ 
ed and tugged and finally managed to 
reach Kaju to the bank. The biggest 
fish poked her head out of the water 
and looked sternly at Kaju. “It’s stupid 


to jump into water when you can't 
swim," she said. 

“Yes ma’am,” said Kaju. 

“You’re not going to do it again." 

“No, ma’am,” said Kaju. 

The baby frogs were listening. “Oh, 
but he leaps so well,” they cried. “Plea¬ 
se, won’t you at least say one, two 
three while we leap?” 

“Sure sure,” said Kaju.* 

And this is how it went: 

One, two, three, Chhapaak. 

One, two, three, Chhapaak. 

One, two, three, Chhapaak.. . 

Pratibha Nath 




“If you don't get me ice-cream, 
I shall go and sleep in that bus." 
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THE RHINO TRAIL:4 


Illustrated by Subir Roy 
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' M-.'t J.i 


I've received 
a warning. 



Look, the note specifically mentions 'the man 
1th the missing toe*. Only we know 

about that. u 




tftMMmi type, the messages identical. 


How on earth Old 
they know 
U/E were 
Involved 7 


They must have been 
watching when we took 
^^Neog mama to 
_ the pit. 



0 


Swell, we to 
' our parents, 
didn't we ? 


told | 

.. 




£ 


>4 


__heavens 1 How could we be 

so foolish? So utterly foolish 
Of course, it's PHUKAN 11 The head 
forest-ranger. 


F 


Huh ? Are you crazy ? 


It has to be Phukan; there can't 
be anotner explanation. He is the 
agent involved 
with the outside gang, 
l tell you | 


» t ■!«»' yj■yvy 


Look, we can safely rule out Neog mama 
as a suspect. His love for animals Is 
well-known. Besides, we've known him all our 
eliminate ourselves and 
our parents, too. 
because they wouldn't 
open their mouths and 
endanger our lives 


^ y 5 




So. that leaves 


only Phukan 


Even then 


it’s only a 


guess, Jonti. 


4 A 


- ^ 
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A’ 


No. it's not that much of a guess. Looking back, 
one thing comes back clearlg .. u/hcn Neog mama 
asked us gesterdag to spread out and look for the 
poachers' shelter, Phukan was asked to go in the 
direction OPPOSITE to where we found the shelter. 
Vet. when i found the shelter, he was aireacty 
there i 




So, what do we do now? 
Tell Neog mama about It? 


No, not rightawag. Tonight 
we'll go to Phukan's house 
and And out what we can. 



I 













■ V» ’ ‘ 


'•'J-t ' ■■ 


/, ’/*' * ■ 



: ■ P|» - ‘ 


'gptfiBM 


Let’s leave Makhonl here. 

There’s a light on. so he's still not 
asleep. 


nue* ■u'r- 


He’s onli| writing; 
seems prettg 
harmless. 


\ 1 


kr 




r, 
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Where 
Children Are 
“Pioneers” 

4C r pHERE is only one pi ivdoged class in 
A the USSR. Onr children.” This is a 
remark one often hears in the Soviet Union. 
During my two-week stay in that country 
recently, I came to realise the truth of this 
statement. Wherever I went, I saw children 
bubbling with health and energy — cheerful 
children with radiant faces, looking the very 
picture of joy. This was so not only in 
Moscow, the capital of the USSR, but wher¬ 
ever I went — Leningrad, Sochi, Yerevan, 
and Tbilisi. 

Before leaving for Moscow, I had asked 
my friends in New Delhi how the Soviet 


A Message from 

Madame A’levtina Fedulova 
Chairman of the Central Council 
of the Young Pioneers 
Organisation of the USSR 

Indian children, like children all over 
the world, want to be happy, want to have 
a peaceful sky above them, want to study, 
dream about their future profession, about 
interesting work. 

All children love their mother and want 
her to be healthy and free from worries. 

Children all over the world are talent¬ 
ed. They are very good at painting, danc¬ 
ing, singing. 

I want to wish Indian children that all 
their dreams would come true. 

Soviet children will always be friends to 
the children of the working people of 
India. 


Below : The main entrance of the Palace of Young Pioneers 
in Moscow. 
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Union had organised the education of its 
children. Being a scientist, I was particularly 
keen to know how scientific knowledge was 
being disseminated among the young. "When 
you visit the Pioneer Palaces there, you will 
sec for yourself,” I was told. So it was that 
when I found myself in Moscow, I expressed 
the desiic to see the Pioneer Palaces in the 
capital and elsewhere. My hosts had very 
thoughtful]} arianged a visit to one of these 
in Moscow. But in Tbilisi, the capital of 
Georgia, wheie I was also to .visit the Pioneer 
Palace, I could not, as a conference was be¬ 
ing held there and the Palace was closed to 
the public. 

In Moscow, I went to the Pioneer Palace 
accompanied by a friend and my interpreter, 
Andrei. What I saw there left an indelible 
impiession in my mind. Yes, I went, I saw, 
and I uni “conquered”! 

The Pioneer Palaces are centres, where 
ciiildien between 10 and 14 are provided 
with even imaginable facility to develop 
theii special interests, their hobbies. Even 
more unpoitunt is that the Young Pioneers 
are taught to become socially conscious and 
responsible citizens. 

Left, top A group of |oyous children at the Young 
Pioneers Camp at Artek. and middle Another view of the 
Artek Camp. Below . An inauguration ceremony at the All- 
Union Young Pioneers Camp at Orlyonok. 
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The Young Pioneers Oiganisation was 
founded on May 19, 1922, and it proudly 
bears Lenin’s name. It is a mass organisation 
of children, with a membership of over 25 
million. The Young Pionceis Oiganisation, 
together with the parents, schools, and public 
organisations, bring up the children in a 
spirit of love for their motliciland and fiiend- 
ship among nations. It educates them to be 
industrious, and inculcates m them a love 
tor creative pursuits. It endeasoius to ensuie 
the all-round development of a child’s pci- 
sonality. 

The Young Pionceis Oiganisation is made 
up of numerous units. Anv school child, be¬ 
tween 10 and 14 can be its member. The 
Young Pioneers’ units arc organised in schools, 
children’s homes and boarding schools and 
other children’s institutions. The Pioneers 
organise rallies, excursions and toms, games 
and other sports activities. They oiganise 
their summer camps, too, where thev leam 
more about their country and its historv and 

j * 

culture They even have their own news¬ 
paper, The Piomenkaya Pravda, apait lioin 
several wall newspapers. 

I went round the Pioneer Palace in Moscow 
and what I saw there profoundly impressed 
me. The Palace has various sections devoted 
to cosmos, astrophysics, physiology, hidings, 
chemistry, etc, in the science gioup, and 
painting, sculpture, clay-modelling, ceiamits, 
sewing and needlework, etc, m the aits and 



Above Two school children dt the amateur radio operators 
section ol the Moscow Pioneers Palace Below, left: 
Members of the rorket-space modelling club of the Moscow 
Pioneeis Palace preparing to launch a model, and right: 
A lesson in progress in the Ship-modelling circle of the 
Palace of Pioneers in Belgorod. 









crafts group. The children attend the various 
circles in the Pioneer Palace after their re¬ 
gular school hours. It should be stressed that 
there is no conflict between the children's 
legular school studies and their activities in 
the Pioneer Palaces. In fact, a child can con¬ 
tinue these activities only if his performance 
at school is uniformly good. 

The Young Pioneers Organisation has 
established a close contact with children’s 
organisations in other countries, with which 
they exchange gifts and souvenirs. It holds 
regular exhibitions and expositions on the 
various aspects of life in the Soviet Union 
and in other countries. When I was in Mos¬ 
cow, two exhibitions were being held simul¬ 
taneously — one on Soviet children’s paint¬ 
ings and the other on Lenin. Both were very 
attractive and instructive. In the Pioneer 
Palace I also saw several showcases full of 
gifts from the children of different countries, 
including India. 

I was told in the Cosmos Section of the 
Palace that the Soviet cosmonauts often visit 
the section and givo lectures and demonstra¬ 
tions. If a child has a special talent, he is 
given the utmost encouragement to develop 
it. 

One of the most interesting sections is 
the one on biology, with its several units and 
its own “Life Comer”, where animals, reptiles 
and birds are kept. I met a lady who was in 
charge of environmental studies and who had 
been working at the Pioneer Palace for the 
last 18 sears. She was playing a tape of birds’ 
songs to the biology class. Listening to the 
tape, the children learn to identify the birds 
kept in the section by the sounds they pro¬ 
duce. 

The small botanical garden attached to the 
biolog)' section was in the charge of a 
d)namic voting woman, who was visibly 
pleased to meet me and discuss with me 
the habits of many tropical plants which she 
was lovingly growing in her little garden. 

The Young Pioneers of Moscow and other 



Tht Dzhudzhalyarim dance performed by the boys' group of 
the Yuri Gagarin Palace ot Young Pioneers in Baku 

( Photographs: Courtesy USSR Information 

Department ) 

cities are divided into small teams, which 
look after various aspects of environmental 
protection. There are separate teams for the 
waterworks, rivers, green belts, fruit trees, 
flowering shiubs, etc. The Young Pioneers 
Organisation carries out a vast tree planting 
programme, the scale of which staggers the 
mind. During the last three years alone, for 
example, the Moscow children have planted 
65,500 trees, 464,000 bushes and 14,000,000 
flower plants! No wonder, Moscow is lush 
with greenery — lovely avenues lined with 
trees, well-cut hedges, grassy lawns, and 
colourful beds of poppies, roses, and narcis¬ 
suses. The idea of involving the children in 
all aspects of civic life appealed to me im- 
mediatelv. 

I returned from the Pioneer Palace with 
the firm conviction that, for the planned pro¬ 
gress of any country, the involvement of 
children in civic activity is very essential. 
The Young Pioneers movement of the Soviet 
Union is a living example of what the chil¬ 
dren can achieve if they are given proper 
encouragement and the necessary facilities 
and treated with understanding and affection. 

Kamala R. Chandran 
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Juneli at St. Avila’s 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Juneli is rather quiet during the long 
drive to her boarding school, and her 
father Mr. Choudhury’s attempts at cheer¬ 
ing her up are in vain, till Mother Benc- 
dicta's warm welcome puts her at ease. 
After her father has left, Juneli and lie*- 
friends exchange notes on how the holi¬ 
days were spent. There is much to talk 
about and remember and speculate on 
whether there will be any new member> 
in their dorm. In the Green Dorm. 
Mama's darling Balbindcr causes a flutter 
with her curling-pins. Juneli and her fri¬ 
ends lease Balbindcr to her fate and rush 
to the swing when Juneli is summoned 
by Mother Superior. In the Mother's par¬ 
lour, Juneli meets Urvashi Dastidar, 
daughter of her father’s friend. Although 
Dr. Dastidar is happy because Juneli can 
help Urvashi find her feet at St. Avila's, 
she is none too pleased at the prospect of 
either being at Avila’s or meeting Juneli, 
and the ‘fat little thing' sets out for the 
Greejn Dorm in which she is put along with 
Juneli and her friends, determined to dis¬ 
like them. 

The girls have more or less settled in 
when, at the next morning's assembly. 
Mother Benedicta has an important an¬ 
nouncement to make. Which, as it turns 
out, is regarding the election by vote of 


a new head-girl. For, Swampa Gupta, 
the present head-girl, has gone abroad to 
join her parents. Juneli and her friends 
end up almost quarreling about who 
should be head-girl. Juneli and her gang 
feel only Alka or Jamila are worthy of 
being head-girl — but they are captains 
already. Balbindcr, Poonam, and the rest 
feel that the fashionable Sheila Tulwar or 
Radha Dikshit would make a ‘smart* 
head-girl. 

Luckily for them the quarrel is averted 
by the unexpected arrival of ‘Moustachio’ 
in their class, instead of Miss Patro, their 
history teacher. Moustachio is well known 
in the school because of his weird dress¬ 
es, and the blue midi he is now wearing 
is no less a sensation. 

Although he teaches Bengali, Mousta¬ 
chio is a poet and is to take Juneli’s class 
for elocution that day. But the session is 
a total disaster for the dullest of students 
are asked to recite something and they re¬ 
member nothing. Balbindcr's feeble at¬ 
tempts at reciting something about “the 
elephant ambling by rouses Urvn- 

shi’s wrath and she slaps Balbinder. 
Moustachio, enraged by this show of lack 
of discipline, is determined to march out 
to summon “Sister Annette after all.” 

Now read on ... 
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Chapter 5 : Swiss Chocolates 


S HEILA TALWAR was elected head- 
girl, after all. The whole school clap¬ 
ped and cheered her as Mother Benedicta 
read out the results of the election. But 
Juncli and her friends were disappointed. 
“Sheila is very smart, of course,” said Ina, 
“hut somehow she seems to be a terribly 
sell-centred soit of a gill! I ma\ be mistaken, 
of course.” 

“No mistake there!” said Rita. “She cares 
about nobody but heiself! I can’t think how 
she came to be elected!” 

“Swarupa knew all of us. I don’t ever re¬ 
member Sheila talking to any of us juniors, 
do you?” asked Juncli. 

“Quite likely she doesn’t even know our 
names!” said Latha. “Still she is our head- 
girl now, and we’ve just got to back her 
up!” 

Poonam and her crowd were delighted. 
“Well have some fun now!” said Poonam 
to Nandita. "Swarupa was such a dull stick 
—always mooning about some rule or the 
other! Sheila will liven up tilings!” 

“Yes," said Nandita enthusiastically, “and 
I loved those Swiss chocolates of hers.” 

“What Swiss chocolates?” asked Balbinder 
curiously. 

“Shut up!” said Poonam, frowning at Nan¬ 
dita. “You do babble about such stupid 
things!” 

“What’s the mysterx ?’’ asked Rita. 

"No mvsten.” said Poonam curtlv. “Sheila 
has loads of imported stuff until her. She 
just shared her Swiss chocs with us—that s 
all.” 

Rita shrugged hei shoulders and walked 
oil with Juncli and Ina. “Perhaps we mis¬ 
judged Sheila and she is more generous and 
friendly than we gave her ciedit for!” said 

y v J 

Juncli. 

“I ccil.unh hasent e\en hen id of her 

:U 


sharing anything with anybody except that 
stuck-up friend of hers — Radha Dikshit,” 
said Rita. “Here come Rosita, Latha, and 
Lilian. Hi there! Come along with us to the 
playground.” 

“Are sou going to revive the ’Carefree 
Club’ Juncli?” asked Lilian. 

“Of corn sc,” said Juneli with enthusiasm, 
“I've thought of several new ideas for the 
Club during the holidays.” 

It was Juneli’s great wish to be a girl- 
guide. But the school Guide company was 
already full up; so there was no chance of 
her joining it. She had a lot of free time 
when her friends went for the Guide-meet¬ 
ings. Collecting a group of youngsters who 
had nothing particular to do at the time, 
Juneli has formed a Club with them. They 
had organised games, learnt folk dances 
from each other, or acted plays amongst 
themselves. The Club was more or less a 
secret. However, when there was an unex¬ 
pected break-out of chicken-pox and the 
Annual Day programme was about to be 
cancelled, the Carefree Club had come to 
the rescue of the school and put up a few 
items for the school show. Everyone had 
been very grateful to Juneli and the Club. 

A crowd of juniors were playing kabaddi 
in the field. They cheered at the sight of 
Juneli and her friends. “Come on, Juneli! 
Play with us. The rest of you, too!” 

“We might as well have a game befoie 
the studs-bell goes,” said Latha. “Where is 
Urvasln, b\ the way?” 

“I had forgotten all about her," said 
Juneli looking embarrassed, “I’ll just go and 
fetch her. It must be awful being all on one’s 
own! Please get on with your game.” 

Urvasln had been sitting in the dormy 
with a very sullen expression on her face. 
Esther had just made her put her entire cup- 
boaid in apple-pie order and Urvasln was 

miLDRKN’S WORM) 



hopping mad about it. She did not look any¬ 
more cheerful when Juneli came to fetch 
her for a game of kabaddi. “Games again!’ 
said Urvashi looking disgusted. “I can’t think 
why \ou people are so batty about such 
stupid things!” 

“It isn't stupid! It’s fun! Come on, Urvashi! 
You’ll like it once you get the hang of it,” 
said Juneli m a coaxing voice. But it was 
no use. Urvashi refused to budge and in a 
short while the bell rang for study. 

There was no time for further talk just 
then, but Juneli couldn’t help wondering 
why hot friends looked so grim, specially 
l.atlia and Rita. "What’s up?” asked Juneli 
as soon as the study-period was over and 
thc\ got ready to go in for diniict. 

“Sheila and Swiss chocolates,” said Rita 
brieflx. 



foi a fat peison like her! 


“Wli.it do sou mean?” asked Juneli. 'Ton 
know that the juniors w r cre allowed to vote 
loi the head-girl this time, don’t sou'-'” said 
1 .atha. 

“Well?” asked Juneli, still at a loss to 
understand her. 

“Sheila gave Swiss chocs to all the kids 
and made them promise to vote for hei 1 
said Rosita. 

“I suppose this is what Daddy would call 
bnbeiV” said Juneli thoughtfully. “Still, 
now that the deed is done, there is no point 
in discussing it. We’d better keep our eyes 
open, though ” 

“Tins explains how she got herself elected 
at any late!” said Ina. 

A fresh surprise swaited them the next 
morning The girls of Standard VIII were 
halt wax through their Geography penod 
when Sister Anette came into the room with 
an extremely fat lady with a round smiling 
face. “Children, this is Miss Ilathi. She will 
take you for Geography from now on.” 

The girls choked back their giggles with 
great effort! Miss Hatlii! What an apt name 


“Kudos to you, Urvashi!” whispered Rita 
“You look positively slim beside her!" 

“Shut uji!” said Urvashi in an angry voice. 
“You aie always making stupid comments.” 

Miss Hath) — in spite of her extra kilos — 
proved to be an extremely quick and brisk 
person. “Let me see how much you know. 
I’ll ask vou a few general definitions first," 
said Miss Ilathi with a sweejung glance She 
picked on Vinditn “You, tlicie What is an 
Aichi]>oIago‘ J ” 

Nandita stood up, looking blank. Gco- 
giaphy was not her strong point and she 
had forgotten all she had learnt during the 
holidays 

“You,” said Miss Ilathi pointing to Shar- 
inila who sat next to Nandita. “What is ari 
Archipelago' 1 ” 

“The man who wrote the Archie Comics," 
said Shaiinda promptly. 

“(ian ANY ONE tell me what it is?” ask¬ 
ed Miss Ilathi, looking grim as she turned 
to Juneli. Luckily for everyone. Jeneh knew 
the answei! 
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PSB. Growing with families ~ 
for over 70 years. » 
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, ‘‘Thirty years ago,my s 
rather opened an account 
for me at PSB. Today, I’ve 
done the same for my son!’ 

Banking with PSB is a legacy that is handed 
down from father to son in ail PSB families— 
families who have grown up with us, and stayed 
with us For over 70 years. Because we have 
traditions of banking service very few can match 



Miss Hathi glanced at the atlas in hct 
hand. “I ll call out some names now. You 
can tell me where they are and what they 
are famous for. You, there,” she said looking 
at Latha, “Rhodesial” 

“Its a countiy in Africa,” said Latha. “It’s 
also known as Zimbabwe.” 

“Guinea?” she asked turning to Poonam. 
"A gold coin,” said Poonam. 

Miss Hatln gave her a scathing look and 
turned to Balbinder, "Do YOU know wheie 
Guinea is or Botswana?” Baftiinder stood up 
with shaking knees. She was one of the 
acknowledged dunces of the class! 

“When? oi what is Botswana?” asked Miss 
I lathi again. 

“A man who makes boats,” said Balbinder 
despciateb. 

“And I was told you were well up in youi 
geograpln!” said Miss Hathi sarcastically 
“Let me see if you know am thing about 
Europe ” 

She turned to Urvashi who was staring 
rnoodib out of the window. “Where is Vla¬ 
divostok?” she asked. 

Urvashi looked at her accusingly but said 
nothing 

“Go on!” said Miss Hathi. “Where is Vla¬ 
divostok?” 

“I am not allowed to say swear words," 
said Uivashi. “And I don’t think YOU 
ought to sav them either!” 

“SWEAR WORDS?” cried Miss Hathi 
looking completely taken aback. “What ON 
EARTH do uni mean?” 

“Well, our Principal at Villa Alpma said 
that ‘Bloody’ is a swear-woid and that no 
lads ever sa\s it!” 

“Mv dear girl, Vladivostok is the name of 
a place and has NOTHING to do with 
swearing!” said Miss Hathi, while the rest 
of the class tried not to laugh! Just then the 
bell rang for recess! 

"Whew!” said Latha, mopping her brow. 
“That was SOME geography !!” 

Swapna Dutta 
I To he continued) 
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CHILD HEROES IN LITERATURE-2 


The Lively Girls and Boys of Tagore 


W HO stole sleep from bain’s eves? 

I must know. Clasping her pitch¬ 
er to her waist, mother went to fetch 
water from the village nearby. It was 
noon. The children’s playtime was over; 
the ducks in the pond were silent. The 
shepherd boy lav asleep under the sha¬ 
dow of the banyan tree. The crane 
stood grave and still in the swamp neai 
the mango grove. In the meanwhile, 
the sleep-stealer came and, snatching 
sleep Irom baby's eyes, flew away. 
When mother came back she found 
baby travelling the room on all foms 

★ 

W hen the gong sounds ten in the 
morning and 1 walk to school by mu 
lane, every day I meet the hawker dy¬ 
ing, ‘ Bangles, ciystal bangles!” Theie is 
nothing to hurry him on, there is no 
road he must take, no place he must go 
to, no time when he must go home. I 
wish I were a hawker, spending my day 
in the road, crying ‘Bangles, cr\slal 
bangles! 

★ 

Mini, a five-yeai-old, was a tiemcn- 
dous chatterbox. If she stopped talking 
for even a minute the silence was nn- 
natuial. Because of this, conversations 
with her father were alwavs lively. One 
morning she stole into the room where 
her father sat working on his latest 
novel. “Father!” she said, slipping her 
hand into his, “Bamdayal the door¬ 
keeper calls a crow a krow! lie doesn’t 
know anything, does he?” 

And before her father could solve 
this problem, she had veered onto an¬ 
other track. “What do von think, fathei J 
Shola says there is an elephant in the 


clouds, blowing water out of his trunk, 
and that is why it rains!” 

Mini seated herself on the ground 
near her father’s feet and began Inun- 
ming softly to herself. Suddenly she left 
her play and ran to the window, cry¬ 
ing: “A Cabuliwala! A Cabuliwala!” 
And sure enough, theie he was . . 

★ 

The setting is familiar and yet un¬ 
familiar, isn’t it? You would, for in¬ 
stance, expect to see in any home a 
chatterbox like Mini, or hear in any 
street the cry of vendors selling their 
wares — especially in India. But where 
would you find a Cabuliwala these days 
— except perhaps in Kabul? 

No, we have moved back more than 
hall-a-cenlury in time, and you have 
liist been introduced to extracts from 
some of the books by one of our favou¬ 
rite Indian writers — Rabindranath 
Tagore Smvcying his long and famous 
life, theie seems to be no sphere in 
which he did not dabble —and excel. 
Poet musician, writei, dramatist, and 
artist — lie was all of these and yet he 
was more. An ardent nationalist, he 
loved his country so much that he was 
ieach to forego for its sake the great¬ 
est <>| all lionoms that bad been thrust 
on him — his knighthood. 

And yet, in his busy life, he found 
time to write for children. How! When? 
Well, I think, it all depends on your 
own childhood. Let me explain. 

Tagore, as a little boy\ would watch 
anxiously for his tutor to come every 
evening, hoping with all his heart that 
something, something would prevent 
bis coming. As soon as be saw his 
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tutor’s umbrella, he would rush inside' 
and fling himself on the bed beside his 
mother and say, “Mother dear, the 
tutor has come and I have such a bad 
headache. Couldn’t I have no lessons 
today?” 

Now, Tagore’s mother was an amaz¬ 
ing lady. If it had been your mother or 
mine, she would most certainly have 
said: “What nonsense! Go to your tutor 
at once!” 

But Tagore’s mother (who was at that 
time playing cards with his grand¬ 
mother) simply said, “All right.” And 
turning to the servant, she said, “Tell 
the tutor he can go back home.” And 
in a minute, Rabi’s (as he was then call¬ 
ed) headache woidd disappear and he 
would start badgering his grandmother 
—"Grannie, do tell me a story!” So 
they would sit inside the mosquito net¬ 
ting on the boy’s bed, and he would 
bounce up and down with excitement, 
while she began: “Once upon a time 
there was a king 

With a background like that, can you 
blame him for being one of the greatest 
story-tellers of his time? For he, of all 
people, remembered what it was like, 
to be a child. To live in the grand old 
city of Calcutta with its narrow lanes 
and colourful, voluble people, its music, 
and his cousins, uncles, aunts, brothers. 
Most of all, when he grew up, he knew 
what it was to possess a vivid imagina¬ 
tion and a natural curiosity. His own 
life as a child had been strictly guard¬ 
ed over bv a set of autwratic servants. 
He was the youngest child in the large 
joint familv of the Tagores. To be the 
youngest is often to be the most push¬ 
ed around person in the house, isn’t it? 
Rabi had a servant who would draw a 
chalk circle around the boy whenever 
he sat. and thi eaten him with dire con¬ 
sequences if he so much as stepped out 
of the circle. To a bov of 7, this must 


have been sheer torture! 

And, so remembering these aspects, 
and not forgetting the art of story-tell¬ 
ing, he created a set of lively girls and 
boys in his own books. Girls and boys 
who were free as the wind and air, who 
were restless, curious, and lovable. 

And remember, he was writing, not 
simply for his own children — though 
he did write poems for them — but for 
those curious persons who, in the words 
of A.A. Milne, “look 4 on Monday, are 
8 on Tuesday, and are really 28 on 
Saturday”. Which, I suppose, is meant 
to be all of us, at some stage of child¬ 
hood or the other. 

Rabindranath’s stories blazed with a 
life and colour which was unmistak¬ 
ably Indian —the India of a hundred 
years ago. And yet, it is equally true, 
that in any corner of this vast country, 
you will find, even today, the kind of 
children he created. The restless Tara 
who cannot stay in any place or with 
anybody for more than a month; the 
jealous, lovable little Cham (The Run¬ 
away); the restless 14-year-old village 
boy Phatik, who goes to his uncle’s 
home in the city and is made ill by his 
longing for the countryside (The Home 
Coining); the little baby who asks (in 
a poem of Tagore’s) his brother, ‘When 
in the evening, the round full moon 
gets entangled among the branches of 
the Kadam tree, couldn’t somebody 
catch it?’ These children could be your 
brother, sister — your friends. For 
Tagore had immortalized not only chil¬ 
dren, but childhood itself. 

Children and childhood were to him, 
as delicate and shining and tender as 
‘the crescent moon’; or small and frag¬ 
rant like the ‘Champa’ flower. And 
above all, children to him was a time to 
be remembered and treasured. A time 
for stories! 

Lalitha Rao 
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Iiilnis millnfll.i, lie would iiisli inside* 
.tin I Him 1 Imusrll no the lied beside lus 
iiioIIim ,tiid s.t\ Molhei drai (lie 
(iil'O lots come and I have* sucli a had 
Ik .id.ii lie ( ouldii I I haw* no lessons 
loelav ' 

Now T.e’oic's niolliei was an ama/- 
m ,, 1 lad\ II il had heen \iini molhei 01 
uiine she would niosl ceilamh have 
said \\ hal nonsense' ( a) to \ out 

lint I ayoi e’s niolliei (who was at that 
(line pluMiu' cauls will) his aiand 
molhei ) smiplv said, "Nil iiyht \nd 
(in inn** In I lie ■ seivant, she said, 'Tell 
I lie luloi he can I'd hack home And 
in ,i mimite, Halos ias lie was then (.di¬ 
ed) head. u Ik* would disappeai and he 
would siaiI haelucima his tpaudmolhet 

( u aiime do tell me a sloi \ 1 So 
llie\ would sil inside llie mosquito ne! 
Inn; on llie ho\ s lied, and he would 
hounei up and down with evileinenl. 
while she he , ;au Dme upon a lieie 
llieie was a kmc, 

W 1 1h a hat k’uound like that, can \ on 
hlame Imn Ini beim; oik* ol (lie ^icalcst 
sloi v lelleis ol lus lnne J Ion he. of all 
people, lemi'inheied wlial it w.ls like. 
In he a child To h\e m llu' maud old 
eil\ ol (Ndeulla with its nation' lanes 
and (olomlul \oluhle people, its music 
and his cousins uncles aunls, hiolheis, 
Most ol all when he i;iew up, he knew 
wlial il was lo possess a vi\id unauma- 
tiou and a nalinal cunosilv His own 
hie as a child had heen stnelh unaid¬ 
ed o\ei h\ a si ( ol nulnuntie sei\anls 
He was 11 it' vummesl child in the lai^i’ 
|oml l.nmh ol the I’.nuiies 10 he the 
sonneesl is ollen In he the most push¬ 
ed aiound peisou m I he house, isn t it' - ' 
Main had a sei\anl who would diaw a 
chalk eueli' aiound the ho\ whemwi'i 
lie sal md tlue.pen hue with due i on- 
s('i|iu'iu es il lit* so mm h as stepped out 
ol the tu<le lo a ho\ ol 7, tills must 


have heen sheer tot tin o’ 

And, so i emend)ei inn; these aspects, 
and no! loi "ellmi* (he ail of slorv-tell- 
ui", he eieated a set of lively skirls and 
hn\s m his own hooks (nils and bovs 
who woe lice as the wind and an who 
weie iestless, unions, and lovable. 

\nd lunemher, he was vviitiiur, not 
snnjilv lot his own clnldien — though 
lu* did wule poems lor (hern — hut for 
those ( in ions pel sous w ho ill I lie wolds 
of A \ Milne, “look 1 on Moudav, are 
S on Tuesdav and ate ic'allv 2S on 
Saf in (lav W hich I suppose is meant 
lo he all ol us at some since ol eluld- 
hood oi the olhei 

Itahindianalh s stone's hla/ed with a 
hie* and (oloui wlmli was ummslak- 
ahl\ Indian the India ol a hundred 
visits u<jo \nd vet, it is eipiallv (me, 
that in am eomei ol this vast eountrv, 
von will fiiuI, even lodav the kind ol 
childien lie (Ksiled The icslh'ss Tara 
w ho cannot sluv in uuv plat e oi vv i th 
amhodv loi mine than a month, tin* 
jealous lovable liltle (lliam (The Kun- 
awav 1 die listless ll-veai-old village 
hov I’halik wlio aoes lo his uncle’s 
home in die eilv and is made ill In his 
lonaine, ioi the eonnlivside (The Home 
Oominui; I hi' hide bain who asks fin 
a poem ol Tamm's) lus biolhei 'When 
m the even uni; 11 u' lound full moon 
yets eulanah'd amoii" (lie blanches ol 
llie kailam liee couldn't somebody 
caleh it J These childien could he vom 
inothei sislei — vom lnends For 
I’acoie had imnioi lah/ed not onlv ehil- 
dieii bill childhood itself 

( hildieu and childhood weie to turn 
as delicate and shinina md lender as 
the- descent moon', oi small and fiay- 
i.int like' the ‘('h.unpa flower \nd 
above' all ehileheii to linn was a lime lo 
he lememhe'ii'd and tiesismed A time 
loi stone's 1 

Lalitha Rao 
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First Prize for Dolls from India 


\ set ol 27 dolls entered h\ tin* Dolls Designing (a-utre and 
Woikshop attached to Shunkai s International Dolls Museum 
of the (,'Inlch en's Book Trust won the Golden Peacock Feather 
at the Fourth international Folkloie Dolls Biennale at Kiakow 
(Poland) last Oitober. 

Ft was the first tune that Indian entiles uric competing in the 
Biennale Neailv 30 countries laid jiaitic ljiated m the 1980 
Biennale Tlie Indian entries included a Bude limn W. Bengal, 
a Baujaia woman, a man, woman and child from Gujarat, 
Bliangia dance- (S dancers), a N'aga dancei, a Matka dancer, 
and six Kathakali cliaiac-teis (knshna Dnssasana, Havana, 
Hamunan, Kirata, and Suhhadra). 

Photogiaph (above) shows Mrs. Shanta Snnivusan, Manager 
(Pioduction) of the Dolls Workshop, who icceived the awaid at 
Kiakow. with some of the entries. 
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"GOLDS" IN 
PAINTING 
WRITING 



T WENTY-FOUR gold medals and anothei 
842 prizes await their winners when the 
Prize Distribution of Shankar’s International 
Children’s Competition (1979) takes place 
early this year (see CHILDREN’S WORLD 
October 1980). 

The top award in Painting — the President 
of India’s Gobi Medal — will go to ll-\eai 
old Sunil R. Chaudhari of India (above, lelM 
while Karen Anne Turnbull (12) ol Bntain 


(ubose light) will leeeive the Childrens 
Hook Trust Gold Medal lor Wiiting. 

The remaining gold medals, given in 
memon of India's first Pi line Minister, Pandit 
[awahailal Nehru, will be shared bv 22 cliil- 
dien horn 18 conntiies Some of the Nehru 
\uard winneis aie featured on the facing 
page 

Shankai’s Intel national Children's (Tom- 
petition completed 32 yeais m 1980. 


WITH COMPLIMENTS 


OF 

POYSM INDUSTRIAL 

BOMBAY . GHAZIABAD • COCHIN 

Manufacturers of 

OPEN TOP CANS 

LITHOGRAPHED AND PLAIN TIN CONTAINERS 


CD LTD 


Contact: 


POYSHA INDUSTRIAL COMPANY LTD 

4 BAHADUR SHAH ZAFAR MARG 
NEW DELIII-110 002 
Tel: 273981 (3 lines) 
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OUR DUSSEHRA 

E VFI1Y Dusseliia - or any festival, for 
that matter — is a time of great fun 
for all of us, the children on Probyn 
Road. We don't go to the Ramlila 
grounds to watch Ravan burn —we 
build one of our own, and Meglmad 
and Knmbhakaran, too! We’ve been 
doing this for nine or ten yeais now; 
our older brothers and sisters, when we 



were too small, and now that they are 
too big, we do it ourselves. We don’t 
want to boast too much, but thought 
you might he interested in having a 
look at our handiwork — and maybe try 
your hand at making a Havana yourself 
lot (ho next Dusxelua. 

Rome, they say, wasn’t built in a day. 
Well, neither were our Havana and his 
companions! It took many days of what 
the youngest of us, Simi, calls ‘organdiz- 
ing’ (she means ‘organizing’, of course). 
Fust, we collected tluoo rupees and at 
least five newspapers from every house 
in the compound (there are twenty-two 
flats). We used to collect less money, 
but the prices of everything have gone 



up so much and Munna kept grumbling 
that wc wouldn’t be able to buy enough 
toffees if we collected less. This year 
we tiied loading the newspapers on a 
bike, but it didn’t seem to help much: 
it was as clumsy a job as ever, though 
(or maybe because!) everybody lent a 
hand, even little Simi in her checkered 
skirt. 


The next step was to build Ha¬ 
vana’s frame. This is a bit of a ‘state’ 
secret, so we won’t tell you how exactly 
we built the frame’s base. Anyway, we 
wrapped the frame around with the 


Left: Collecting newspapers. From left to right, Premjit. 
Munna, Bean. Gaurav, Vicky, Simi and Safina. Above: 
Building the frame in Safina's garage. Below : Dressing 
Ravana Left to right, Safina, Preeta, Gaurav. Chitra. 
Bhuvan. Binka, Munna and PrerSjst. 
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newspapers we had collected . and 
wrapped and wrapped till he was about 
six feet in circumference and our arms 
were fed up with wrapping and tying. 
Since Havana was so big we had to 
make him lie flat in Safina s garage to 
get the newspapers around. We stufl- 
ed him with bombs through the lay 
ers of newspaper. Simi didn’t care 
much for that job. 

After the fiame was built, we heav¬ 
ed Ravana carefully — if confusedly! — 
out into the garden, to ‘dress’ him with 
the bright coloured paper we had 
bought from the market. Safina and 
Chitra and Munna cut out the paper, 
while Preeta and Premjit fixed the 
sleeves, and Gaurav fixed silver ‘spokes 
on Ravana’s breastplate. Everybody was 


a little miserable at that stage because 
it was lunch time. Simi didn’t even wait 
for us to finish, she was so hungry. 

Then came the toughest part, making 
that gigantic thing stand up so we could 
fix his back, armour, skirt, and shield. 
It was sheer chaos. Munna, Bean, Binka, 
and a number of others clung on to the 
Ravana desperately, while he swayed 
dangerously from side to side. Chitra 
held on to one end of the armour, while 
Safina held the* other, precariously 
standing on a ‘moda’ placed on a table. 
Safina also held the shield until the 
boys could make the Ravana stop sway¬ 
ing, and Premjit tried to help by hold¬ 
ing her feet down, but this tickled her 

Left Chaos in the garden, with Simi looking borad. 

Below The finished Ravana, defiantly holding hit sword 

and shield. 
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so much she nearly fell down. Anyway, 
we ultimately managed, though we 
broke a table and most of Safina's gar¬ 
den. While this was going on, the frames 
for Havana’s co-villains, Meghnad and 
Kumbhakaran, were built. They looked 
like scarecrows till we dressed them — 
even Simi laughed at them. 

At this stage, Premjit ran out into the 
compound and dug an incredibly deep 
pit. We lifted Havana out, his costume 
falling off (almost) in the process, and 
fixed him there. Since the table was 
broken, we had to perform some wierd 
acrobatics to drape the Ravana’s acces¬ 
sories; his hair, his lovely golden crown, 
his shield, his belt, and the horrendous 
face masks. Everybody had made a 


Right Meghnad making a lace Below Kumbhakaran 
trying the 'kathakali'. 




mask, but we didn’t put all of them on 
Havana — they were far too scary. 
Munna didn't like his hair, but he was 
probablv only jealous. 

In the meantime, Kumbhakaran and 
Meghnad had also been dressed up, so 
we fixed them, too, on either side of 
Havana. They looked terrible and 
frightening and grand, but Ravana in 
the middle, with his shield in one hand 
and his sword stretched out in the other, 
looked magnificent. It was quite a pity 
to have to bum him, actually. 

Finally, it was dark, and the whole 
compound had come out. Binka was 
dressed up as Rama and little Simi as 
(a not very coy) Sita. Usually, Vicky 
dress up as Lakshmana, but this time 
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he had to go out. Then one of the big 
boys helped Rama to light the skirt of 
Meghnad and Kumbhakaran and, when 
they were all ablaze and spouting 
crackers, he lit Ravana. 

It was fantastic! The flame seemed to 
touch the sky as they leaped up, light¬ 
ing up the whole compound. And the 
crackers were so loud that Anjali and 
Binka’s baby brother burst out crying 
and had to be taken home. We distri¬ 
buted toffees to everybody. And you 
know what? Ravana’s frame didn't col¬ 
lapse and his shield, though a little 
burnt, was still in one piece the next 
morning. 

Right The final bombastic blaze 1 Below Simi and 

Bmka as Sita and Rama, resting after their labour I 

(Photographs by Athntt Anal 



After it was all over, we felt a little 
sad, even though the burning of Rava¬ 
na signifies the victory of good over 
evil. After all, we built him with so 
much care that he seemed to signify our 
teamwork rather than the spirit of evill 
But there was Diwali to look forward 
to, and then Christmas and New Year, 
and later, Holi. And, of course, we'll 
have another Ravana this year —and 
who knows? maybe you will, too! 

Meenakshi 


On Writing Poetry 

Poetry is mode out of ti ortls, soul my father, 

Quoting some foreigner 

Wise foreigner, contented father , 

Cheuing the cud of imported uisdom 
Hut lost in the truthless sands of English 
Words , i iords\ uords eienjuhere. 

Stumbling from mirage to mirage, 

I scan the shimmering horizon in vain 
For Poetry's true oasis 

L°ela Nagarajan (14) 
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W K all love the circus. Even our 
parents and grandparents make 
the excuse ot ‘taking’ us children to see 
the show and thoioughly enjoy it them¬ 
selves. I am talking ol one such circus 
I was lucky to witness —hut a circus 
with a dilleience, where the star cast, 
nearing a hundred in number, compris¬ 
ed little childien between 6 and 11. 
They were the students of Raghubir 
Singh Junior Modern School. 

The occasion was the 60th Founder’s 
l)a\ celehiations. The punctuality and 
discipline, which the school has proudly 
maintained through the \eais, was mar¬ 
red not hv the students hut the dis¬ 
tinguished guests who, hv their one 
hours delay, had tired the 000 odd 
childien in the green rooms, all dress¬ 
ed up and excited to show their talents. 


One does wish the elders learnt a lesson 
from school children when it comes to 
punctuality! Two little girls however 
kept the large audience busy with solo 
dances. Their talent compared to their 
si/e was remarkable. When the chief 
guests finally arrived, the grand ceremo¬ 
nial prize distribution commenced — 
from the tiniest ones tiying hard to 
march in harmony to the dias, to the 
grown-up seniors wearing keds and 
chewing gum as they casually walked 
up to receive their prizes, aroused a 
seme of pride in the heart of every par¬ 
ent in the auditorium. 

Then came the most awaited event 
of the dav — “HERE COMES THE 
CIRCUS’’. Right from the rise of the 
curtain to the grand finale, the great 
little artistes enacted their roles in the 
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The Brass Band 


The Baby Rabbits 


true manner of professionals. 

The clowns began the show with 
banners of ‘WELCOME’, ‘HERE’, 
‘COMES’, ‘THE’, ‘CIRCUS’ and, along 
with their clowning, did some juggling 
with the words that sent the audience 
into peels of laughter. The Flag girls, 
dressed in shimmering and colourful 
costumes, were led in by a sprightly 
leader. The baby rabbits hopped, and 
the bright coloured birds drove in on 
bicycles and danced to the tune of the 


The Flag Girls 



brass band. The monkeys and bears 
came in and obeyed their leader very 
seriously. The lions brought in a cage 
and the miming of the trapeze and tight¬ 
rope walking and weight-lifting artistes 
were all well done. A lot of effort was 
put in the making of the costumes, and 
the efficient lighting effects added to 
make it a real grand show. The direc¬ 
tion was by Mrs. L. Maitra and one can 
only say ‘bravo’ to her. Considering 
the age group of the children, the 


Tht Bright-coloured Birds 
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The Weight-lifters 

confidence and ease with which they 
pcrloimcd tlie various acts was com¬ 
mendable. 

The Folk Songs from Uttar Pradesh 
that followed were rendered by almost 
200 children of the Junior School. One 
could imagine the effort put in to train 
them, especially since they sang in 
seconds. 

The third item of the evening was a 



Miming of Tight rope-walking 

(Photographs bit out Stall Photographer) 

ballet in Hindi, with the theme chosen 
bom a well-known Panchatantra tale— 
‘Nagaraj’. Children were at ease with 
their roles. A special word of praise goes 
to the two crows. The music was good. 

ft was, after all, an evening to re¬ 
member’. 
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2nd PRIZE Jetkifvg HARILILA 40 WATTS STEREO AMPLiflEd 
3rd PRIZE Jetkiwg SKYLAB 2 BAND TRANSISTOR KIT. '' 


4th PRIZE Jetkiivg GURU M.W TRANSISTOR KIT. 


ITiis contest is open to all in India below 20 years of age. i 

How to enter the Jetkmg Quiz Contest 

1 Answer all the quiz questions 

X Complete the sentence below in not more than 12 words. 

"I want to m.iku a trans.stor myself because_ 

3 Cut out the coupon below fill it in carefully and send it with your entry TO 
JETKING KITS INDIA (Quiz Contest>. 433. BUSSA INDUSTRIAL 
ESTATE. SEWREE. BOMBAY-400 015 

4 You ran send as many entries as you like but every entry must be 
accompanied by a coupon and a cash-memo for purchase of any of 
the Jetking Kits 

5 Your entry must reach Jetking Kits India not later than March 31, 198t 

6 Members and employees of Jetking Kits India and their advertising 
agents are not eligiblo to enter this contest. 

7 Decision of the judges will be final 

QUIZ QUESTIONS' 

1 How long does it take light to reach the earth 
from the sun and the moon? 


2 Which animal never drinks water? 


3 What does term F M. mean? 


4. Where in the world does the sun appear green? 

5 Which tree grows fastest? 

6 What is a stereo amplifier? ' 
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(A Government of India 
Undertaking) 

Central Office: 

Sultan Baiai 
Hydaiabad 500001 


SOON THE KIPS STARTED 
"THE SEARCH 

TO FIND THE TREASURE 

WA5 THEIR U*GE - 




ANUP^NR,AKBAR AND SUNIL, 

INBItr ON H PICNIC UP THE HILL. 

THEY SAW THE BIROS AND THE TREES 
BUTTERFLIES.FLOWERS 
AND HONEYBEES / 


SnTil 




AND THEN THEY FOUND BEHIND 
SOME ROCKS 

SOME MORE COINS IN R BOY- 


r 




LET US DIVIDE AND SHARE 

THE GOLD AND 6ET SOME MONEY 

ANUPTOLD 

BUT WHERE WILL WE KEEP OUR 
MONEY THEN 




LET US BUY RIGHT AWRY 
R KIDPy BANK THIS VERY DRY 


mi 






THREE CHEERS 
FOR KIDDY BANK 
THAT IS THE SONG 
THE KIPS SANG 


KIDDY BANK IS ITS NAME 
THE LITTLE BANK WITH BIG FAME 
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ONE PAY AS PEELUANP SISAL WBRE 
PRCMUN6 FOR FOOP. THEY CAME 
ACROSS PORAYA ANP HIS FRIENP. 


LOOK,THEY’VE A IT’S ) 
CAII0H7 A PEER. ) PtNTU./ c 


WHAT A FINE CREATURE, 
EH? IT MUST HAVE FALLEN 
IN YESTERBAV EVENING. 




lS&*. 


fPji 




f PEELU,LET’S TRY TO^ 
GET THAT PEER FOR y 
V OURSELVES. / 


POPAYA HA9 A GUN. 

\ OH, 

I’M NOT GOING 

JPON’T BE 

ANYWHERE NEAR j 

/ SUCH A 

V^HIM. 

COWARP. 


_^ 


I’LL GET THE GUN 
AWAY FROM HIM 
SOMEHOW. 


" LEAVE >/ ACTUALLY I’M 

HOW ? THAT TO ME A NOT AFRAIP OF 
J COMEON; POPAYAORHlS 
— LET’S GO /GUN.YOU KNOW. 
CLOSER^/\^_^ 
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AS HAPlSH PRESSED THE 7RI60E 
THE HEAVY GUN SUPPENLV 
SWUNG UP AND- 
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1TO OMSTOBAS 



SUIElPfflSE 


rnflF; Staucase of the big apartment house 
was cool and clean. On each floor the 
doors remained shut tightly and not a 
word could be heard from inside. 

Only the sounds of his steps and the angry 
bellow of a dachshund from behind a door 
on the fourth floor. The house was silent, 
as silent as his own flat — tidy, warm, and 
beautiful, but without anyone to talk to. 
His mother and father were both working 
and wouldn’t return till six in the evening. 

The little bov sighed. IIow ho hated to 
warm his own food, to put the dishes away 
in the kitchen where the chromium-plated 
mixei, grinder, and coffee machine glared at 
him like wild beasts. Behind every door some¬ 
thing or somebody could be waiting ready to 
pounce on him the moment he enteied the 
room. Why was the curtain moving? Didn’t 
lie hear a nistle from behind, inside the 
cupboard? 

Oh, the little boy dicaded to be alone. He 
wished lie could stay outside in the play¬ 
ground, in the street. But hunger and home¬ 
work always sent him home. The little boy 
somehow reached the door of his flat. He 
fumbled for the keys. He dug his hands deep 
inside his trouser pocket. He found his hand¬ 
kerchief, some marbles, a number of pebbles. 


a rubber, and a broken pencil. But he couldn’t 
find his key. He searched the other pocket, the 
one on his coat, but the key was not there. 
Alarmed and desperate, he went through all 
his pockets once more. He even searched his 
schoolbag, but in vain. The key was lost. 
Where could he have dropped it? In school? 
In the bus? In the street? If he had, he 
would never find it, never get it back. The 
little boy felt a cold wave of fright creep up 
his spine like a cold hand. His throat started 
to pain and hot tears sprang into his eyes. 
Oh, everything was so terrible, so awful! He 
hated, hated, hated life; he wished he could 
run away, just run away, nowhere in parti¬ 
cular, just some place where it was warm and 
bright, and he wouldn’t be alone, wasn’t alone 
anymore. 

The little boy sank down on the floor, next 
to the door mat. He buried his face in his 
armpit and did what he had wanted to do 
for a long time. He cried. His tears drenched 
the blue woollen jacket, fell on his trouser, 
and finally on the tiles of the corridor. He 
cried with tiembling shoulders, cried so much 
that lie didn’t hear slow footsteps coming 
up the stairs. He didn’t look up, not even 
when they stopped right in front of him, and 
lie heard a gentle voice ask: “Whv are you 
crying, child? Can I help you ,|> ” 

The little boy stopped sobbing. He peered 
through his fingers at a jiair of brown shoes, 
summer shoes, thin and worn, that couldn’t 
be of much piotection against the snow and 
ice m December. 

Slowly his eyes travelled over thick dark- 
brown stockings, travelled over a heavy dark- 
green winter coat, till they reached the face 
of an old woman creased with many fine 
lines of worry. She pulled a scarf off her 
head and shook her silver grey hair free. 

Then she smiled at him with her steady 
blue eyes and asked again, “Why are you 
ci ving?” 

The little boy dropped his head once more 
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and fumbling for his handkerchief, he con¬ 
tinued to sob. 

The old woman bent down and brought 
her face close to his. She took her own clean 
handkerchief and soothed him. “Now, now,” 
she said busy cleaning the small face, “what’s 
there to cry about? There’s nothing in the 
world that can’t be changed, if one keeps 
a clear head. But how can \ou do that if 


It would be wonderful if you could help me 
carry up my gioceries. Let me take your 
school bag. You can carry the smaller basket. 
I will take the bigger one.” 

And while she helped the little boy to his 
feet, she continued to chat. “Do you know 
what I have bought? Well, some eggs and 
flour fm the christmas cake. Do you like 
Christmas cakes?” 


you keep on crying? Come, come tell me The little boy blew his nose and nodded 
how I can help.” his head. 

“Nobody can help, nobodv,’ sobbed the "Would vou like to help me with the bak- 
littlc boy. “I, I, I, I’ve lost my key.” mg?" the old woman asked 

“Ah,” said the old woman, “that isn’t too For the first time, tire veil of sadness lifted 
bad. I’m sure your parents have a spaie key liom the little boy’s blue eyes. A faint smile 

And till they return, you can come up to lit Ins face. “I think I would like that.” 

my flat with me. Come, get to sour feet When they reached the old woman’s flat 


* t. 



M 


on the sixth floor, tin little boy noticed that 
it wasn’t a bit like Ins own. 'I here were no 
wall to wall carpets, heavy teak fmnituie 
with leather upholsteiv like in his drawmg- 
1 oom. There was no glass table on shining 
chioinium legs and no side tables decoiated 
with crystal ashtiavs Fvervtiling looked old 
and old-fashioned, but ladiated a warmth 
and homeliness that he missed in Ins own 
house, vvlieie he was never allowed to entei 
the chawing room m his patents’ absence 

“Come along to the kitchen,” the old lady 
smiled aftei they had taken oil then coats 
“I’ll make you a nice cup ol milk coffee It 
is neai 1\ teatime, and I’m sure 1 you must be 
hungry I am,” she 1 added with an apologetic 
smile 

In no tune the wondeiful smell ol colfee 
Idled the flat “Tin sony,” the old woman 
smiled again, busy with the cups and sauceis, 
‘Tin afraid theie isn't much for tea. The 
dnistmas cake has still to be baked. But I 
do have a jar of homemade strawbciry mar¬ 
malade left. I’m suie you’ll like it on a slice 
of bread.” 

The maimalade tasted wondeiful It was 
better than all the maimalades and jams his 
mother had brought from the super market. 
He just’ couldn’t resist it when the old lady 
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pushed one slice of bread after the other 
on his plate. 

After they had cleared the table together, 
the old woman fell into her chair by the 
window and put her feet onto the little stool 
in front of it. 

"Ah, I’m tired,” she sighed, "carrying all 
the groceries up. It’s a bit too much for an 
old woman of my age. I think we will bake 
the cake tomorrow.” And looking at the little 
boy’s school bag she added, “If you want 
to do your homework, sit down at the table 
and start. I’ll just close my eyes for a second. 
If you have any questions, you may ask me. 
But mind you, I might not be as good at 
mathematics as I was once!” 

The little boy sat down at the table and 
opened his books. But for a long time he 
didn’t read. He sat there listening to the 
different sounds around him, a rustle inside 
the cupboard, a crackle from the wooden 
floor. But it didn’t frighten him - someone 
was with him. lie felt at peace with himself 
and the world. 

"Oh, that is wonderful,” praised the old 
woman as she read through his homework, 
“not a single mistake. Now pack your things 
and get ready. Didn’t you tell me that your 
patents wi\\ Vie back by six o’clock?” 

At the doorstep the little Ixiv looked up 
into the gentle 1 face of the woman. "Thank 
vou very much,” he said and lowering his 
eves Ixishfulh. he whisjx'rtxl. "Do vou think I 
could conic again?” 

"Any time.” answered the old woman and 
ruffled his hair affectionately, "any time. 
After all, we have to bake the cake together.” 

*‘Oh, )es,” cried the hoy, “I nearly forgot.” 

"You better not,” smiled the old woman. 
“CJood-b) e.” 

“Good-bve,” sang the little boy, “Good¬ 
bye,” he kept on singing the three floors down. 

★ 

“What has happened?” asked his mother, 
as she saw him crouching on the door mat. 


* ' r ’ !• 1*' 

.She looked tired and her voice was strained. 

“Nothing,” answered the little boy with a 
stony face, “I've lost the key.” 

The woman sighed heavily. “So you've lost 
the key,” she scolded. “Haven’t I told you 
to keep it carefully?” 

The little boy didn’t answer. 

The woman unlocked the door and pushed 
the boy inside. “Ob, why can’t you look 
after yourself? You know I am tired when 
l come home from work. There is enough 
work waiting for me. Hurry lip and clean 
your hands. When father comes, he will 
teach vou to lose the kcv.” 

The little boy took off his shoes and look¬ 
ed at the* shoerack and there on top ot it 
lay lus key. He had forgotten to pick it up 
in the morning! 

★ 

“Don’t you want to go and see the wonder¬ 
ful decoration in the Market Centre?” asked 
the little boy. “It looks simply wonderful.” 

“I know,” replied the old woman with a 
sad little smile, “I do wish I could, but I 
don’t think mv shoes would carry me there. 
They aren’t too strong anymore.” 

The little boy looked at her brown pail 
of shoos and nodded. No one would step 
out onto the snow and ice covered road witli 
such a pair of light shoes 

“But don’t sou have a pair of winter 
shoes?” 

"No,” replied the woman. “1 haven’t, hut 
that doesn’t matter. I’m not missing them 
realb. After all winter will be over in a 
couple of months. Then I’ll go to the park 
again. We can go together it you like'” 

The little bov gazed at her and nodded 
absent-mindedly. But he couldn’t forget that 
the old woman had just one pair of shoes — 
summer shoes. 

★ 

“Mummy,” he asked his mother that eve¬ 
ning, “do you think I could just have money 
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instead of a christmas present this year?” 

The woman lifted her head from the mend¬ 
ing. “Why? Do you need some monev?” 

“Yes,” answered the l>oy biting his lips 
He was determined not to tell his mothei 
He wouldn’t tell her about the old lady and 
where he had spent all the afternoons in the 
last few weeks; he just wouldn’t tell her. He 
knew she wouldn’t like him to stay with 
strangers. 

But the old woman was no stranger to him. 
no she was his friend, one of the best friends 
he would ever have. 

“Do vou need the monev for sehooP" 

The little lwn shook his head. 

“Have \ou broken a window pane' -1 ’’ 

The little lx>\ shook his head 

The woman put the stitching aside. She 
took her son’s luinds in hers and said softly 
but urgently, “Listen to me, Ralf, I wanted 
to talk to you for a long time. I know you 
are often a bit lonely, because Daddy and 
I are out the whole day. But you know your¬ 
self that until we have all the instalments 
on the furniture and the car, I’ll have to work. 
At times I feel very guilty about leaving 
vou alone. But Daddy and I want you to have 
a nice home. We want you to have the best. 
Don’t you like the car?” 

1 The little boy nodded his head. His mouth 
began to tremble at the comer slightly, and 


tears flooded his ©yes. 

“Don’t you like die television?* 

The little bov stared at his shoes. He 
wasn’t so sure whether he wanted all these 
things or whether his parents wanted him to 
have all this. What he knew and had known 
for so long was that he wasn’t frightened 
anymore to got home from school, for he 
knew where to go. 

“Ralf,” said his mother softly, “if there is 
anything, please tell me. I will help you, 
\ou know that.” 

She stroked the blond hair of her son 
lightly and pressed his face gently against 
her shoulder. 

Suddenly it was as if something exploded 
inside him. The little boy drew his arms round 
his mother’s neck and sobbed pathetically. 
And between his sobs he told his mother what 
he had wanted to tell someone blit never did: 
he told her how frightened he was of the 
silent, empty flat, how much he hated to be 
alone. And then he told her everything about 
I he old ladv, about her sparsely furnished 
Hat, about the christmas cake they had baked 
together, and about the only pair of brown 
si kk‘s that wouldn’t take her to the park in 
\\ inter 

“Please, Mummy, I don’t want anything 
loi christmas this year, but let u.s buy a pair 
oi shoes lor her." 

The woman bad listened to her sun, bad 
wiped bis tears off his flushed cheeks, and 
had dried her eyes, too. 

“Okay, darling,” she sniffed and blew her 
nose. “We’ve both done enough of crying. 
Listen, I have a nice idea. I’ll take half-a- 
day off on Wednesday. Then we I>oth go 
into town and do some christmas shopping. 
For you. Daddy, and me and for the old 
lads', too. Tomorrow when you see her, you 
ask her about her size of shoes. But you 
mustn’t tell her that wc will buy a pair of 
shoes for her. It shall be a christmas surprise. 
Can you keep it a secret?’ 
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"Yes, I can,” replied the little boy and his 
eyes glowed with happiness. 

★ 

An ice-cold wind tore at the trees and 
hushes on Christmas eve. It carried the smell 
of snow and ice. 

The little boy and his mother climbed up 
the steps towards the sixth floor. In front of 
the old woman's door they stopped to light 
a candle on a tray filled with Christmas 
cookies, chocolates and cakes. The little boy 
pressed the packet wrapped in beautiful 
printed paper closer to his chest. Ilis cheeks 
were glowing with excitement. 

After his mother had rung the bell, he 


started to hop from one foot to the other. 
Oh, he couldn’t wait to see the surprise on 
the old woman’s face. 

“Yes,” asked the old woman from behind 
the door. “Who is it?” 

“It is me,” cried the little boy. “Happy 
Christmas.” 

Slowly the door opened. 

“Oh, Ralf, my boy,” cried the old lady, 
"what are you doing here?” 

Her eves then fell on the young woman 
next to the boy and she cried, “Oh, good 
evening, you must be RalFs mother.” 

“Yes, I am.” answered the little boy’s 
mothei. “I've come to thank you for what 







you have done for Ralf. We both have come 
to wish you a very happy Christmas. Please 
accept our small gifts.” 

The old woman looked at the candles, the 
sweets, and the parcel in the little boy’s 
hand, puzzled. 

She shook her head in disbelief and kept 
on shaking it murmuring softly, “What is all 
this? I can’t believe my eyes, but no, you 
shouldn’t have bothered.” 

And suddenly, as if awakening from a deep 
sleep, she cried, “Oh, but please come in. 
So rude of me not to have asked vou earlier. 
Please come.” 

When they had sat down on the old 
fashioned sofa set and nibbled at the Christ¬ 
mas cake, the little boy said, “But you haven’t 
opened the present vet. Aunty.” 

“Ah, yes, the present,” cried the old wom¬ 
an “I had forgotten all about it” And with 
flushed cheeks and hands trembling with ex¬ 
citement, she untied the parcel and looked 
at a pair of black winter shoes lined with 
silky white fur. 


“No,” she whispered. "Oh, what a wonder¬ 
ful pair of shoesl I've always dreamed about 
having such elegant warm shoes, but thought 
I’ll never ever own one.” 

And her old wrinkled hands kept on strok¬ 
ing the soft leather and the fur lovingly. 

“But they are yours,” said the little boy’s 
mother warmly. “In fact, you deserve much 
more for your kindness. Since my son is so 
kind of you, I would like to ask. you to look 
after him as long as I will have to work. It 
is undci stood that we will pay you the re¬ 
gular fee of a baby-sifter.” 

“Oh, please, don’t talk about money. I love 
to have him around me. We’ve become real 
good friends, haven’t we?” 

"Yes,” laughed the little bov, “we are 
lilends That’s why vou must say ‘ves’ to 
u hat im mothei has asked you ” 

“All light,” smiled the old woman, “I agree." 

And pouring another cup of coffee she 
smiled. “Now let’s have another piece of our 
ehnstmas cake ” 

Sigrun Srivastava 


The name has changed, 
not the people 
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A Festival of Korean Dance and Music 


T HE eyes had got accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness. No wonder then that, as the cur¬ 
tain went up, they were dazzled by the 
brilliant colours and lights before them. If it 
were possible to hold one’s breath in awe lor 
two full hours, everyone would have done so. 
And what was this spectacle that dazzled 
and awed? It was a programme by the 
Korean National Dance Troupe. The troupe, 
visiting India under a Cultural Exchange 
Programme Agreement between the two 
Countries, is led by Mr. livung Hee Yu, and 
comprises 32 leading musicians and dancers 
of the Korean National Dance Company. 
Affiliated to Korea’s National Theatre, this 
organization is devoted entirely to keeping 
olive Korea’s traditional music, classical dan¬ 

A sequence from the Flower Crown dance 


ces, and folk plays. 

Korea, like India, has a long and varied 
history, almost five thousand years old. Over 
the years, and indeed because of them, Korea 
has developed and maintained a music and 
dance that is uniquely Korean. In Chinese 
and Japanese music, there is what is called 
duple rhythm; Korean music is distinguish¬ 
ed by its triple rhythm. Serene spirituality 
and earthy vitality are the two strains to be 
iound in Korean dance and music. 

Traditional dance of Korea comprises dan¬ 
ces and folk dances. “The quiet, slow, ele¬ 
gant movement of the court dances with their 
tranquil beauty reveals a restrained emotion 
and passion disciplined by the strong influence 
of the Confucian ideal," is how Dr. Song 
Bang-Song, Director of the National Classical 
Music Institute, Seoul, will put it. The folk 
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dances include religious dances, mask 
dances, the farmers dances and others, 
all of which are close to the roots 
of the people in work, in life, in beliefs—vciy 
much in keeping with the fact that ‘‘folk" 
means “people”. The movements in court 
dance icvcal extiemely controlled passion, and 
there is a physical non-expression. Unlike the 
folk dances, which arc emotional and roman¬ 
tic in terms of both expression and movement. 

The repertoire of the visiting troupe includ¬ 
ed folk and court dances. There were also a 
P’ANSORI or folk operatic song, in which the 
singer related a dramatic narrative, accom¬ 
panied by a drummer, a TAEGUM solo or 
flute solo, and a KAYAGUM PYOUGCH’ANG 
by way of the music itself. 

The programme began with the Flower 
Ciown Dance which is a modem adaptation 
of a court dance, formerly performed at 
Royal banquets. There were flower crown*, 
elaborate headgear, and colourful costumes 
galore! How beautifully and slowly they 


Ths Fan dance 

moved—surely a dance fit for the king’s court! 

Then came the Mask dance, which told 
the storv of a simpleton, a corrupt monk, and 
a dancing girl. It reminded one of our puppet 
shows; only the puppets were real people! 
This was an introduction to the folk dances 
of Korea. An interesting feature of the 
anangement of the various dances was that 
they alternated between a court dance and 
a folk dance in order to show the two dif¬ 
ferent strains in Korean dance. 

The FAN dance was breathtakingly beauti¬ 
ful. It is an appealing folk dance in which 
the music combined with the colourful cos¬ 
tumes of the dancers and shifting geometrical 
designs created with exquisitely beautiful 
fans are used with tremendous effect. 

A word about the costume. The clothes 
worn by the dancers arc brilliant in colour 
and very loose-fitting. Korean dance has 
some unique features. For one, the legs move 
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Above: The Changgo danca. Below: Kayagum 

Byongch'ang: a new style of singing, accompanied by 
the Kayagum which is a 12-stringed zither. 

to support the upper half of the body, in¬ 
stead of demonstrating leg movement for its 
own sake (like in India’s ‘Kathak’ or ‘tiharata 



Natyam’). Also, the dances are executed on 
the heels... the dancers move with their 
toes up! This means, there is no free move¬ 
ment. The loose-fitting costume, which covers 
the hands completely, restricts easy movement 
even more. "The technique of handling the 
cumbersome costume is a difficult and very 
important part of our dance,” one of the dan¬ 
cers later told me when I remarked about it. 

The CHANGGO dance that followed re¬ 
ceived much applause. The dancers’ dress was 
a combination of bright yellow and bright red, 
indicating it was a celebration dance. The 
Changgo is a traditional hour-glass drum. 
The dancers carry them slung from their 
shoulders, as they perform. The changing 
ihythms and the vigour and the liveliness of 
the performers’ movements added to the 
mood of festivity. 

After two more dances, the Fragrance of 
the Secret Garden, in which the story of a 
prince and his beloved is told, and the two- 


ft 



part Buddhist Monk Dance, the first part of 
the show came to an end. 

There was more of this colourful experi¬ 
ence to follow and as one waited, one marvel¬ 
led at the beauty of dance. Isn’t it wonderful 
that one can enjoy music and dance and feel 
their emotions even though one doesn’t know 
the language? 

The second part of the show began with 
“My Beautiful Country”, which consisted of 
four separate parts: Young Maidens in the 
Village, At the Well, KANGANSULLAE, 
and SALPURI, an impromptu dance. Three 
lovely girls then sang songs, thus giving us 
a taste of Korean music as well. The perfoi- 
mance was called KAYAGUM BYONGCI1- 
ANG— folk songs sung to the accompaniment 
of the Kayagum or 12-stringed zither. The 
vocal part came after a short instrumental 
prelude. The melody was smooth and lilting, 
and one wondered over and again at the 
power of music despite the language barri¬ 
er. There was also a flute solo. The Korean 
j^flute is called TALCUM. 

The Fanners' Dance was a fitting finale to 


the treat of colour, music, and grace. All the 
dancers in the troupe took part in this dance, 
which was marked by gaiety and vitality. It 
is the most popular and widely known of all 
Korean folk dances. It claims its origin from 
the seasonal festivities of thanksgiving. This 
dance has a maiked similarity to the Punjabi 
Bangra, which too is a farmers’ dance full of 
gaiety and vitality. 

In fact, each of the dances seems to have 
an Indian cousin! This shows how strong the 
emotional and cultural Jaonds between anci¬ 
ent cultures are, and helps us feel a little 
closer to nations which are geographically 
nowhere near us. The performance of this 
company of musicians and dancers not only 
opens one’s eyes to new vistas in understand¬ 
ing traditional performing arts and the ex- 
penences of the Korean people, but also the 
similarities between one great ancient tradi¬ 
tion and another. 

Gargi 


The Farmers' dance 



LEARNING PHOTOGRAPHY-3 


CO M PO 

T HERE arc two fundamental aspects of 
photography: composition and light¬ 
ing. Since you compose the picture before 
adjusting the aperture for light, let me tell 
)Ou about the guidelines for better compo¬ 
sition. Here vve do not have the freedom 
that a painter has. A painter includes ob¬ 
jects he thinks necessary for his vision. He 
is just not worried about irrelevant and ugly 
objects in view. But this is a photogiapher’s 
main worry. He has to eliminate objects 
which are irrelevant to his view—like an elec¬ 
tric pole in the centre, telephone wires, 
buildings obstructing liis view, etc. He has 
to move around till the view appears suit¬ 
ably cleared of such obstructions. Compo¬ 


sition thus means the arrangement of ob¬ 
jects and selection of the right point of view 
and angle to take the picture. There are 
no hard and fast rules to correct composi¬ 
tion, because photography is a highly sub¬ 
jective art. What appeals to you may not 
necessarily appeal to others. Hence, don’t 
always try to please somebody or everybody. 
A good composition must first please you. 
Chances are it will please others as well! 

I shall only try to give yflu some hints 
about better composition, whereas you may 
later on obtain better pictures by breaking 
these guidelines. In the beginning, howevei, 
these guidelines would certainly help. 

First, landscape pictures. As far as possi¬ 
ble the picture must be complete, contain¬ 
ing nothing out of place and incongruous. 
Nothing in the picture should take the eye 
out of the frame. A picture looks best when 
it is self-contained and complete. Horizon 
in the picture should not divide the com¬ 
position into two halves, instead it should 
be either in the lower half or upper half of 


S I T I O 

the frame, depending on details and objects 
of interest in the foreground or the sky. 
The monotony of the horizontal line can be 
effectively broken by the introduction of a, 
tree or a figure. This will make a cross and 
should be placed off-centre (see picture B). 
Light tones in the picture are psychological¬ 
ly very effective and the eye naturally moves 
toward the lighted areas. Dark tones and 
masses of black areas are dramatic when 
surrounding the light tones. The sky in the 
picture should not be left completely blank. 
It is better to wait for the clouds to fill it 
up or let a tree or a bird or kite dot it with 
life. A long horizontal composition is special¬ 
ly suited for landscape pictures since it stands 
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,for tranquillity and rest. Since composition is 
a matter of geometric forms, some lincai 
arrangements are better suited than others 

1. Pyiamid form — the head-and-shoulder 
portrait which shows confidence and 
poise m the subject. It resembles a 
triangle. 

2. ‘S’ curve. A winding road and the curves 


of a river which move through a picture 
(see picture C). A person standing should 
suggest some movement rather than 
have a rigid posture. 

3. Starburst composition implies conver¬ 
gence of different lines on a certain point, 
as in a road-crossing. 

4. Diagonal composition suggests move¬ 
ment and vitality. 

5. Circular or spiral form invites the eye 
to run within the curve oi the composi¬ 
tion. 

6. Imaginaiv lines aie suggested by the 
direction in which the subject is looking. 
The eye naturally follows the subject's 
eyes. Curiosity will take the viewer’s eyes 
towauls the vacant space in front of the 
subject’s face (in a portrait). 

7. Repetition of lines or masses of tones 
contribute immensely to a good composi¬ 
tion. Trees, windows, arches, people, etc, 
photograph better from a side angle 
rather than in a straight line. 

<S. The focal point in a picture should be a 

Left: Picture 'A':— A good composition must be com¬ 
plete and exclude anything extraneous to the main theme. 

The standing figures in the picture emphasise the sculp¬ 
tures on the panel, giving the picture a feeling of strength 
and proportion. Below Picture ‘B’ :—Note the horizon 
in the upper half of the frame. The monotony of the line 
is effectively broken by the off-centre figure moving on 
the beach. 







little off-centre, nearer to one side of the 
frame. 

9. A human figure in a landscape, whether 
in the foreground or in the background, 
will create a three-dimensional effect and 
help establish the correct perspective. 



If small yet recognisable appear at a dis¬ 
tance, the feeling of depth and space is 
naturally heightened. It shows the over¬ 
whelming dominance of nature in land¬ 
scape pictures. A similar effect can be 
obtained by a bold figure in the fore¬ 
ground which, while establishing the dis- 



Laft: Picture X'An ‘S' curve is provided by the 1 
movement of the river, adding life to the picture and a 
touch of the ‘eternal' in nature. Above: Picture ‘O'A 
bold figure in the foreground adds ‘third dimension' to 
the composition, besides contributing depth and a drama¬ 
tic touch. Below : Picture ‘E‘A human figure in a 
‘natural’ composition lends human touch and testifies to 
the eternal fascination of the human mind for the majesty 
of nature. 

tance from the scene in the background, 
will make it a very dramatic composi¬ 
tion (see picture D). The importance of 
a human figure in a ‘natural’ composition 
can never be overemphasized. It sug¬ 
gests, above all, human contact with na¬ 
ture, our appreciation of nature, and ex¬ 
presses through the composition what we 
do from behind the camera lens. It testi¬ 
fies to the eternal fascination of the hu¬ 
man mind for the majesty of nature (see 
picture E). In fact, much depends on the 
position of figures in the composition. 
And, as in all aspects of photography, 
what matters most is your own approach. 

You can throw overboard all these guide¬ 
lines and yet achieve a masterpiece, but 
you must first know the rules before you 
break them! 


Surendra Sahai 
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Children's Books 

Besides textbooks and other educational publications', National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
publishes supplementary readers for children in the age-group 14-17 
years. Some selected titles are given below. 


Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

Rs.p. 

1.00 

Faster and Farther 

Rs.p. 

2.90 

Shri Ramakrishna 

0 90 

Rocks Unfold the Past 

2.00 

Shri Syed Ahmed Khan 

0 50 

Sant Tuka Ram 

1.60 

Bahuroopee Gandhi 

1.50 

Biological Clocks 

1.15 

Man-Made Forests 

2.60 

Our Tree Neighbours 

7.15 

Microbes 

3.10 

Vimla in Virusland 

2.10 

Raja Rammohan Roy 

1.20 

The Spices 

1.95 

The Finger on the Lute 

2.60 

Bird Migration 

1.15 

Mirza Ghalib 

1.00 

The Fight Against Disease 

3.70 

Romance of Transport 

2.30 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

4.10 



Romance of Banking 

0.80 


For Catalogue and Enquiries please contact: 
nager BOMBAY Commei 


Business Manager 
Publication Department 
N.C.E.R.T. 

Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi-110016. 

Or 

Business Manager 
Publication Division, Min. of l&B 
Sales Emporium at: 
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NEW DELHI 


Commerce House 
2nd Floor 
Currimbhoy Road 
Bombay-400038 
8, Esplanade East 
Calcutta-700001 
Super Bazar, 2nd Floor 
Connaught Place 
New Delhi-110001 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Compendium of Childrens Work 


BAALVARSHIKI 

Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan, 

New Delhi 

Price not stated 

IT’s ironical really, the way cvcnts/things 
coincide. The day I sat down to review 
‘Baulvarshiki’, teachers of the Kendriya Vid- 
yalayas decided to stage a demonstration in 
front of our Nehru House where, incidental¬ 
ly, the Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan office is 
located. 

‘Bnalvarshiki,' as the title suggests, is a 
compendium of children’s written work in 
both Hindi and English, with reproductions 
of some prize-winning paintings, brought out 
to mark the International Year of the Child. 
Needless to say the selected items are by 
students of Kendriya Vidyalayas all over the 
country. 

In appearance and, to a large extent, in 
contents, too, ‘Bnalvarshiki’ is not much dif¬ 
ferent from any school magazine. Topics for 
articles and stories still liugelv border on the 
‘moral story’, and there are at least five arti¬ 
cles in English, which prove that “honesty is 
the best policy” or that “a friend in need is 
a fiiend indeed”. The very few ‘original’ at¬ 
tempts are gruesome, tragic, or pathos-filled 
stories where ‘fate has been cruel’ and killed 
the young and innocent, or the parent has 
been severe and has mis-judged the child, 
and more in similar vein. The titles in the 
Htudi section are more revealing in this re¬ 
gard — you have ‘Atyachaar’, ‘Balidan’, ‘Amir- 
Garib’, ‘Abhaga’ etc. 


The themes selected and the treatment 
given to the subject is still largely adult and 
tutored and so similar in conclusions that it 
is amazing how uniform the'influence of 
teachers is over school children. Whether the 
rtory is from Jhansi or Baroda or Chandi¬ 
garh or Secunderabad, the reaction of the 
children to the world is so alike, it’s un¬ 
believable and almost depressing because it 
seems unreal and unchildlike. Teachers and 
parents’ views, ideas and interpretations are 
what count with these children, and they all 
seem to be wilting with a view to pleasing 
or impressing them. Whatever little of poetry 
or verse there is in the Hindi and English 
sections is again disappointing. In the Hindi 
section, themes aie “Ilam Vatan kc 
“Ilamaia Hindustan”, etc 

Whereas in the English section, both the 
adult conti lbutors plus the student writers 
either have read only Wordsworth, Keats 
and Shcllev or else seem to think that if they 
do not give badlv plagiarised versions of 
Tennyson and Wordsworth and other Ro¬ 
mantic poets, no one will consider their 
efforts as poetry. 

The ver\ Hist article, a poem In a grown¬ 
up, is a pathetic copv of Tennyson. Titled 
The Brook’, it begins. 

"Flow on, O brook, flow on. 

Flow on in thus pleasin'' mein 

When this sort of thing is put forward by 
a responsible person, you can’t blame chil- 
dien when thev follow blindly and ignore all 
mles of poetry-writing, and when they can’t , 
‘copy’ anv longer, introduce long and diffi- 
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cult and senseless, meaningless words, mere¬ 
ly to provide some rhyme or rhythm. 

The children seem to have come out liter¬ 
ally in their ‘true colours’ only in their draw¬ 
ings and paintings. For here, not only the 
subjects but the interpretation and icpio- 
duction of a theme seems truly honest, tml\ 
childlike, and only because of that their 
efforts seem to be better illustrations than 
those the commercial artists or ‘drawing tea- 
eheis’ have made to illustrate the stories. The 
human characteis are so mis-shapen one al¬ 
most wished there weren’t am illustiations. 
As ior the floral patterns the same thing is 
lepcated so often it becomes monotonous. 

All in all, though one would like to com¬ 
mend the effort of the Sangathau in bring¬ 
ing out such a compendium to encourage 
children and also to maik ‘their \ear’, one 
still fights sin of appi relating it wholchcait- 
cdl\ because the quality is so poor and the 
children appear such dwarfed adults sing¬ 
ing boirowed tunes, totally, absolutely, de¬ 
void of any humour. Where have the clul- 
dicn’s ‘funny bones’ gone? Or have they, m 
the Year of the Child,' forgotten what it is 
like to laugh or be merry? 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
BOOKS 

by Samuel Israel 
National Book Trust 

Rs 2.50 

T’S hard to believe, but it’s true! There 
actually is a book by the title ‘The Won¬ 
derful World of Books’. It begins by trying 
to acquaint you with the entire process — 
from the discovery and methods of making 
paper, the ancient modes and methods of 
writing—tracing its history to printing press¬ 
es (via the oft-repeated route)—of the use 
of papyrus in Egypt, paper in China, copper 
plates and clay tablets and palm leaves in 


India. In the process, it aso provides a fleet¬ 
ing glimpse of modem printing techniques, 
gives you a nodding acquaintance with terms 
like halt-tone (spelt haf-tone at places), the 
methods and usage of four-colour picture¬ 
printing. the lino-type and mono-type print¬ 
ing machines, the offset printing technique 
and methods of binding, side-stitcliing and 
centre-stitching. Examples of how “this 
book” yvas done, of course, abound. If all 
this hasn't confused you enough already, 
theie’s moie —on cditois and their useful¬ 
ness, in a publishing house, xvhich leads to 
‘copy’— editmg-and on 'to the need for buy¬ 
ing and bon owing books — the necessity of 
setting up moie hbianes, till yve are led to 
the ultimate profundity which forms the last 
p.wagiaph ol the book “Piolessor S. Gopal, 
a foimei Chairman of the National Book 
I mst, once said in a lertinc that, yvhile he 
could not say yvhclher or not there was 
“book hungei” in India —yve yvcie certainly 
suffering from a “book famine”—we do not 
have enough books. Ilis unspoken and un- 
answeied question “Do yve have so few 
books because yve do not yvant any more than 
yve can get — because yve are not hungry for 
more?” 

The authoi’s oyvn question at the end: 
‘What is your ansxvei — foi youiself and for 
the counti y?’ makes you wonder why this 
book or, lathei, long-drawn out essay was 
XMitten in the fiist place since, at the end 
of it all, it is ineiely posing another ques¬ 
tion, instead of providing a fitting finale to 
what sets out to be an introduction to the 
‘wonderful world of books’. 

The question I would like to ask the author 
and the publishers is, for what age-group is 
this book intended? For if they think it’s go¬ 
ing to be lapped up by eager young chil¬ 
dren, then they are making a mistake — be¬ 
cause the book as a whole has nothing much 
to offer — the style is uninteresting and bor¬ 
ing, the subject itself being confused with 
too many aspects of book publishing. It is 
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just another title, as the author says "for 
libraries we need books, a regular flow of 
them"— what a pity we stuff them with such 
poor ‘stuff’. 

THE ONLY WITNESS 
by Shashi Deshpande 
India Book House 
Rs 8 

It’s just too bad when a joke falls flat on 
its face. It’s too bad also when a story is 
badly told. But it’s three bad when a grown¬ 
up tries to pull a fast one on us — unsuspect¬ 
ing children — and three times too bad when 
he/she doesn’t succeed in getting away with 
it. And that’s precisely what has happened 
with Shashi Deshpande's mystoiy book. ‘The 
Only Witness’. I wish people like her, and 
her publishers would realise that when they 
bring out mystery stories in English, and 
pricing them high at Rs 8 they have a parti¬ 
cular readership in mind. And that, that class 
of readers, like the heroes and heroines of 
this book Dimi, Minu, Ravi and Vinod, are 
who travel in cars and read Archie, Richie 
Rich, and Dennis the Menace comics. But 
more important—this group’s staple ‘reading’ 
diet is Enid Blyton’s Famous Five, Secret 
Seven, Adventurous Four, or Hardy Boys, or 
Bobbscy Twins and on so.... so, if these 
‘veterans’ have to be given Indianised ver¬ 
sions of those plots and characters, they had 
better not be pale imitations or rather such 
wishy-washy versions of the originals. 

Not just that, but Shashi Deshpande has 
been a ‘bad child’ and has not done her home¬ 
work properly. She has not sat down and 
made an outline of her story, she has not 
planned the beginning, the middle, or the 
end and, therefore, more than half the time 
you don’t know what on earth the story is 
about — especially if it’s going to take all of 
one month to read, whereas an Enid Blyton 
mystery takes only the best part of one day 


— meals and bathroom includedl 

The Only Witness’ turns out to be a li’l 
kid called Sanju, who has been looking at 
bank robbers while the adults closed their 
eyes. Thereafter, the li’l ‘un is haunted by 
the bank robber’s face, and you settle down, 
thinking "aha, here comes the mystery, so 
let’s tuck in”—and there starts the series of 
disappointments. Shashi Deshpande is more 
eager to impress upon us as on those coun¬ 
try bumpkins — Dinu, Minu and Polly — 
what a vast and wonderful pladte Bombay is, 
what a wonderful person their ‘working’ 
Aunty Veena is, what a wonderful scatter¬ 
brain Padma is, what a wounderful snob 
Vinod is, what a wonderfully rude boy Joe 
is and what a wonderful couple Mai and 
Aba, Sanju’s relatives, are. During this pro¬ 
cess. she naturally forgets what the mystery 
is all about and that she had begun with 
bink robberies and robbers, so she promptly 
has Sanju kindnapped, and poor fat Vinod 
is made a party to it — as though there can’t 
be any fat snobs living in posh apartments 
without having evil intentions in their hearts! 
Then, of course, the evil-appearing’ Joe has 
to prove he has a heart of gold and rescues 
Sanju, who has nothing more exciting to 
narrate of his kidnapping than an attack of 
asthma. And by the time you finish — that is 
IF you finish reading The Only Witness’, you 
are convinced it’s asthmatic. The ‘mystery’ 
arid ‘adventure’ is all coughs and snorts! 

V.T. 

LET US KNOW INDIA VOL. 17 & 18 
By Swarn Khandpur 

India Book House, Bombay 
Rs 6 each 

If you remember, in the October issue of 
Children’s World, I had told you about Vol. 
14, 15 and 16 of ‘Let Us Know India’. And if 
I remember correctly I also told you that 
■Let Us Know India’ has been conceived as 
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a continuing senes, wnose volumes will build 
up into a compendium on India, for supple¬ 
mentary reading. Well, there are two more 
now, to add to your collection. They tell you, 
besides other things, about Manipur —the 
land of gems, Sikkim, Deers and Pandas and 
about the horrible, horrible turk, Timur, who 
killed all who opposed him and made towers 
of their skulls! Horrid man, wasn’t he? 

The language is very simple and the style 
very lucid so that you want to read on. The 
books are neatly divided into 3 sections: 
Geography, History, and General Knowledge, 
and you don’t have to keep switching from 
one subject to another. The illustrations by 
Madhu Powle and S. K. Parab are good and 
help brighten up the book. Believe me, you’ll 
get your money’s worth. 



Oh! My Cap!" 


N.A. 


, Warm Greetings 

Hot cups of Coffee 

HOW TO BREW A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE 
Always use freshly roasted and newly ground 
coffee powder Clean the coffee filter thoroughly 
before use. Coffee residues being translucent 
cannot be seen with the eye So detect residues 
by smell. See that pores of the filter are not clogged 



1 Place filter inside 2 Place plunger in- 3 After 5 minutes 
jug Put coffee powder side filter, pressing decoction is ready in 
inside filter and spread down powder lightly the jug Add milk and 
evenly Use one spoon Pour boiling water sugar to taste 
of powder per cup of Close the lid 
coffee 

Just 3 cups of coffee and milk will be nutritive 
enough to give you calories, proteins and vitamins 
I to keep you going all the day 



Consumers can get their 
requirements of raw coffee seeds, 
coffee powder and coffee filters 
from the Coffee Board’s India 
Coffee Houses and Depots in 
different parts of the country 



COFFLL BOARD 
Bangalore 


Coffee—the drink for all festivals 
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Fig 4 



long by rolling a piece of paper. Hold 
the tube in your right hand and place 
one end of it to your right eye, as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Now hold your left hand, with the 
palm towards you, half-way down the 
tube in front of the left eye. 

Then focus your vision on the oppo¬ 
site wall of the room by keeping both 
the eyes open. 


What do you see? Aren’t you look¬ 
ing straight through a hole in your 
palm? 

In Fig. 6, you find a small cross and 
a small black dot side by side about 
two or three inches apart. 

Hold the paper at arm's length and 
\ou will see both the cioss and the 
dot. 


Fig 6 


Now close one of your eyes and keep 
the other eye fixed on the cross mark 
alone. Then biing the paper with 
the marks elosei and closer to your 
eye. You will find that the spot has 
suddenly disappeared from your view. 
If you now bring the paper still closer 
to your eye, you will find that the 
spot has reappeared. 

Amar Nath Roy 
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RARE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 

The ‘B Blank’ Variety 


\17ITH the celebrations for Christmas 

’ ’ and New Year just over, we 
thought you must have had enough of 
spinning heads, inverted ones, and may¬ 
be some missing ones as well! 

This time, we felt you should take it 
easy and trace a few missing letters, 
instead. I mean the alphabetical ones. 
Their asbence, incidentally, has proved 
a great asset to some stamp collectors, 
like A. J. Ferry, R. H. Crake, and J. B. 
Seymour. Today if these stamps were 
to be sold, they would fetch <£30,000! 

Two of the rarest early British 
stamps, with the missing letters, are of 
Id values. Both are in red, and both 
weie printed from a plate numbered 
77. Talk of coincidences, what! The 
first stamp was issued in 1847 and the 
second in 1864. 

In the lower comer of each of these 
stamps appeared small check-letters en¬ 
closed in squares, denoting the position 
of every stamp on the sheet. The sheets 
contained 240 impressions, arranged in 
twenty rows of twelve. The first stamp 
in the first row was lettered A-A, the 
second stamp A-B, and so on to T-L, 
which was the twelfth stamp in the 
twentieth row. That’s as clear as mud, 
isn’t it? 

These letters were impressed singly 
on the plate by a hand punch, so that 
the position of the letters varied on 
different plates. 

The year was 1847. It was spring. 
Hearts went flutter flutter and birds 
went twitter. But some poor souls were 
forced to grind the axe. They were lay¬ 
ing down plate 77. That meant they 


had to punch the check-letters in their 
respective positions. Well, in the ridit 
hand comer of the first stamp, in me 
second row, they forgot to insert letter 
A (they were after all human). And the 
result was, the stamp showed the letter 
B, but the right hand square was blank. 
Philatelists now refer to the stamp as 
the ‘B blank’ variety. 

Apparently the mistake was discover¬ 
ed only in January 1848, when Edwin 
Hill, Inspector of Postage Stamps at 
Somerset House, wfote to Perkins, 
Bacon and Petch (the printers of these 
stamps) and said that a letter be insert¬ 
ed in the blank square. This was done, 
and the original plate number 77 had 
the letter B added so that the plate was 
re-registered as 77B. 

In 1905, a specimen of this variety 
was shown at an exhibition of British 
stamps. About 15 months later, another 
copy was recorded. 

In 1858, it was decided that the Id 
and 2d stamps would have check-letters 
in all four comers, along with plate 
numbers in minute white figures at each 
side of the design. This was not im¬ 
plemented until six years later. 

The first plate to be made was num¬ 
bered 69. Trouble arose with plates 75 
and 77. Some sheets were printed from 
both these plates but were not lodged 
at Somerset House, or issued in the 
ordinary way. Used and unused speci¬ 
mens from plate 77 are known to exist. 

In all, nine copies of plate 77 have 
been found, four unused and five used. 
An unused example, lettered B-A: A-B, 
is in the Royal collection and another 
lettered A-B: B-A is in the Tapling col¬ 
lection. 

Robson Lowe, an extremely dedicat¬ 
ed philatelist, rifled through a million 
Penny Reds which he had brought from 
the estate of a deceased collector and 
found a specimen lettered I-M : M-I. 
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This stamp fetched him £220 in ah 
auction in 1944. 

In 1860, it was proposed to alter the 
postal rate on newspapers to lid. A 
design was approved and 10,000 sheets 
were printed, hut the Parliament did not 
sanction this plan and the stamps were 
destroyed. Some, however, found their 
way into the hands of philatelists. 

Ten years later, the lid was introduc¬ 
ed and the printing was done again. 
The original impressions were in rosy 
mauve, but the new ones were in rose- 
red. Two plates were used for the first 
set of stamps and only one for the 
second. 

An amazing error occurred on the 
first plate. The third stamp in the six¬ 
teenth row, on which the corner letter¬ 
ing should have been C-P: P-C, was 
lettered O-P: P-C. 


One reason why this could have hap¬ 
pened is that the workman punched all 
the letters C on the plate at one time, 
but forgot to put the letter on the top 
left-hand square. Later, when he realiz¬ 
ed his mistake, he caught hold of the 
O punch and inserted the wrong letter. 
On the other hand, he might have pun¬ 
ched the letter C the wrong way round 
first time and later punched the letter 
again, thus joining the two C’s to make 
an O. 

It does sound extremely far-fetched, 
and the man must have been exception¬ 
ally weak in the head to have made so 
main errois. But, there it is. Now, the 
only specimen of the kind is in the Royal 
collection. 

Navkaia Singh 

(See reproduction on facing page) 
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featured here are two of the j 347 . BRITISH STAMPS ! 1 980 

Rarest early British stamps : 


[top row, left: The 'B' Blank 
variety, and right: one from 
Plate 77 (see complete story 
elsewhere), and four recent 
issues on Britain's most 
4 ^ered orchestral conduc¬ 
tors. The issues, in celebra¬ 
tion of Britain’s great musi¬ 
cal heritage, depict Sir 
Henry Wood (12p), Sir 
Thomas Beecham (13p), Sir 
Malcolm Sargent (15p), and 
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t?Tbe shortest adult ever known 
was Pau/ine Musters of 
Holland At 19 years she 
measured merely 
23*2 inches' 

I fhe world's heaviest 
' human was Robert 
Hughes of the U 5 A - 
he grew from an u-im¬ 
pound baby to a 1,069 
pound adult. 


The longest human neck 
the 155 fa inch record is 
held by a woman of 
durma’s padaung tribe. 
Copper coils are fitted 
atourl the neck to 
elongate it 1 



r Ihe world's tallest man 
was Robert Wadlowoi tfie 
USA His height at 20 years 
8 feet, in inches * 
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TSrafc The lightest 

Aycs» human on 
Ay record was 

\r Lucia Zarate of 
Mexico 2'/2 pounds 
at birth,she weighed 
only 13 pounds 
at 20 years. 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

I read CHILDREN'S WORLD, although 
1 have long hack crossed that age. I am col¬ 
lecting the “ Learning Photography" series 
and find it extremely useful to me. I have 
learnt a lot. Rut win are \ou not giving 
am hints on colour photographs? CIIIL 
DRE.N’S WORLD is a real Is good magazine 
and the best in the market. 

Ilia i N Sfuixtri. New Delhi 
“The Christinas Surprise" in the Republic 
Das Numbei \sas icalls a good story. Please 
include moic such stories l enjoyed the 
special issue seis much. All the featmes 
ssere fantastic Whs have sou stopped 
"Laugh u ith l r s"? 

Santanu Sen Gupta, Sahihahad 
I liked the first issue of 1981. It was also 
a fiist cops foi me It svas serv interesting 
— especially “KAPISH” and “ Kaju and the 
Village Pond " 

Lalit is. Kewalramani, Broach 
I got a lot of knosvlcdge from your 
Decembci issue. And I loved voui stories 
sers much Please add more comics. 

C.K. Poojari, Bhamlup 
CHILDREN’S WORLD is simply delight¬ 
ful to leaf tinough, but I am afraid I have a 
question to ask. What type of poems do you 
pieter? 

Stand a Duggat, Durgapur 
1 am disappointed to find “Jadugar Jim” 
and “Detective Shambu” missing in the 
February issue Have Shambu and his wife 
Vernbu gone on a picnic? Please continue 
these features 

K.P. Krishna Kumar, Dombivli 
“A Fairyland for Children ’’ and “Cricket’s 
Greatest All-rounder ” in the February issue 
were very interesting. Please publish more 
about games and sports. I find the journal 
vers useful. 

Slani Ainang Maloh, Bilat 


My daughter is 15 -f- but she still likes 
to read CHILDREN’S WORLD. She wants 
\ on to add some puzzles and quiz and 
articles for the higher age group. 

R. Chaudhunj, New Delhi 

Dear Readers, 

Before every thing else, we wish to remind 
\ou that with this issue, we complete 13 
\ears, and the next Annual Number will 
maik the beginning of another eventful pub¬ 
lishing )ear. The April issue will have a 
minimum hundred pages or even more, and 
it looks as though the several new features 
we’re planning will have to be crammed in 
these hundred odd pages. The special num¬ 
ber promises to be as uniformly exciting as 
our previous Annuals — like the 1979 Num¬ 
ber which even won a national award for 
excellence in printing (see page 36). 

Now for the queries. “ Learning Photo¬ 
graphy" is certainly to include a discussion 
on colour photography. "Laugh with us” 
will be a frequent, if not a regular, feature. 
But don’t you see, it very much depends on 
jou, rcadeis? Kaju the little monkey gives 
von a surprise in this issue. Turn to page 60. 
Adding moie comics is not on the anvil 
right now, but we hope to carry more 
“pocket cartoons” from our readers. Any 
poem, if it is readable, will merit our con¬ 
sideration. Detective Shambu now bids 
farewell to vou after his adventure in Lon- 
don (see page 41). Don’t fail to “meet” his 
creator, “Devan” (page 45). A report on the 
recent achievements in roller-skating will 
appeal in April — also puzzles and cross¬ 
words, all m a novel format. Reader Ravi 
Sliastn has m a way answered Mr. 
Chaudhury’s request on behalf of his 
daughter! 

EDITOR 
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P OOFY was a little bal>\ cloud, the One day, little Poofy had an adven- 
naughtiest one ever horn in the ture. lie and his family were passing 
sky. He was the roundest fluffiest fellow over the woods. Poofy floated low over 
anyone ever saw. If you looked out of the tree-tops to look at the baby birds 
your window, you were sure to see him in their nests. 

bouncing along at his mother's side in He saw a Papa and a Mama Spar- 
the skyl row return home with a few wriggling 
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worms for their babies. He watched the 
baby sparrows swallow their dinner 
greedily and settle down to sleep. 

He saw Mother Rabbit scamper to 
her hidey-hole with a mouthful of let¬ 
tuce leaves for her little ones. 

He heard Baby Elephant trumpet im- 

f jatiently because he could not reach the 
eaves on a branch. He watched Mother 
Elephant pull the branch down for him 
with her long trunk. 

All of a sudden, Poofy the Baby 
Cloud began to feel very, very hungry 
himself. ITe looked around for his 
mother, but she was nowhere in sight! 

What do you think had happened? 
The whole Cloud family had gone on 
their way while little Poofv had been 
looking at the birds and the animals. 
And Oh! It was getting to be 
night now and would be dark very, 
very soon! 

Poor Poofy felt scared and very, very 
lonely. A large tear rolled down his 
cheek . then another. . . and another, 
lie sat down on the tree-tops and wept. 
And wept. 

The animals down below woke up 
and exclaimed, “Oh, it’s raining!’’ and 
scurried for shelter. But little Baby 
Elephant, who loved the rain, stayed 
where he was. 

Then, he heard Baby Cloud moan 
softly to himself, “Oh! I’m lost . 

I’m lost What shall I do . ? Oh! 

what shall I do.... ? I’m lost!” 

Baby Elephant said, “Oh . I say! 

. . can I help you . ? Don’t cry, 
please...” 

Poofy the Baby Cloud dried his tears. 
He told Baby Elephant the sad story 
of how he had dawdled behind and 
now he was lost! 

“Don’t worry,” said Baby Elephant, 
“I’ll help you.” lie lifted his trunk high 


in the air and trumpeted loudly. At 
this, his good friends the baby stars 
came twinkling out into the sky. When 
they heard what the matter was, they 
scurried to tell their parents about it. 

The whole Star family gathered 
around and decided to help Baby Cloud 
find his family again. 

Papa Star told them what to do. He 
said, “Now, when I count THREE.... 
everybody TWINKLE as brightly as 
you can.. . .all right? Now, ONE.... 
TWO. ..THREE!!!” 

All the stars, even the uncles, aunts 
and cousins, twinkled as brightly as 
they could. In their bright light, Poofy 
saw his family in the distance. 

“Oh, thank you so much!” he cried 
joyously to all his new friends. “And 
good-bye!” 

“Good-bye, little Cloud!” they all 
cried back. "Come and see us again!” 

Off flew Poofy to his family as fast 
as his little cottonwool arms and legs 
could take him. Everyone hugged and 
patted him, and little Poofy felt very 
happy to be home again. 

You can still look out of your window 
and see him, but now he’s very, very 
careful not to lose his family again! 

Padmlnt Rao Barterjee 
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GREAT LIVING SCIENTISTS-2 


Abdns Salam 
and 

The Unified Field 
Thenry 

I N nature there are lour distinct kinds 
ol loiees, giavily (whieh is why an 
apple tails clown to the giound), electro¬ 
magnetic foree (magnetism, eleelrieitv, 
radio waves, ele), a “strong” nuclear 
loice (whieh keeps the nucleus ol an 
atom together), and a “weak nuclear 
force (which causes radioactivity). Ac¬ 
cording to what is known as the ‘Unifi¬ 
ed field’ theory , all these four kinds of 
forces are the chflerent foims of a single 
universal force. In his later clays ol life, 
Albert Einstein had begun to Joel that 
electromagnetic loice and gravity are 
one and the same, but he could not 
shoyv it, hoyvevcr hard he tried. 

In the last decade or so, develop¬ 
ments in pailicle physics have, hovv- 
ever, shoyvn to a huge* extent that ele¬ 
ctromagnetic lorce and “weak nueleai 
force are the same. One ol the three 
physicists mainly responsible lor this 
step is Nobel 1 aculeate Abdus Salam of 
Pakistan. It now appears only to be a 
mattei ot time for all the four loiees of 
nature to lie shoyvn as one 

W av back in 1961, it yvas Prof. Salam 
yvho fiist propounded that electiomag- 
netic loice and “weak nuclear force 
are one. But the theoiy yvas full of pro¬ 
blems, both theoretical and experimen¬ 



tal. Thus began his lcscarches to tackle 
tlu* y ai ions problems, one bv one. Eight 
ycais latei, he solvc'd one of the im¬ 
portant problems by managing to place 
the* two widely differing forces on a 
common scale Subsecjuently, other phy¬ 
sicists yveic alilc* to solve some other 
problems in Pi of. Salam’s theory. 

The final confiimation ol Prof. Salam s 
theoiy, hovvevei, came only m 1979 
when the Slanloid Lineai Vecelerator 
m Galitoi nia, U S V., showed that weak 
nuclear loiees really inteileie with elc- 
ctiomaguelic ones. The confiimation 
fetched Prof Salam and two U.S. phy¬ 
sicists, Prof. Sheldon Glashow and Prof. 
Steven Weinberg, the Nobel Prize for 
Physics that year, lie thus became the 
fiist Pakistani scientist to win the world 
famous ayvard. Ife yvas also the second 
physicist after G.Y. Banian ol India to 
win the Prize in the sub-continent 
Earlier, lit* had won all the prestigious 
ayyaids and medals that could be con¬ 
ferred on a physicist 

Bom in 1926 at Jhang, some 200kin 
north-west of Lahoie, in W est Punjab 
(now iu Pakistan), Prof Salam showed 
his intellectual brillance from child¬ 
hood. lie was such a popular figure in 
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his town that every shopkeeper knew 
him. The records in studies that he had 
set in school and college have not yet 
been broken. When I met him on his 
recent visit to India, he confessed that 
he had himself ncxcr dreamt he would 
one day take up research in physics as 
a career. Ilis ambition then was to be¬ 
come a civil servant. In fact, he would 
have become one had he stayed for 
another year in Pakistan alter his M.A. 
in mathematics from Lahoie. He went 
to the U K for higher studies. 

It was the atmospheie at Cambridge 
University, Prof. Salam told me, that 
changed his life and ambitions. Immi¬ 
nent physicists, like P.A M. Dirac, who 
were then teaching him, inspired him to 
take up pin sics as a career. Pro!. Salam 
took up research in physics so seriously 
that long befoie he was 31, ho was ele¬ 
cted a Fellow of the Koval Sociotv 
(F K S.), London \t present he is Pro¬ 
fessor of Theoretical Physics at the Im¬ 
perial College of Science and Techno¬ 
logy London Ho also holds the post of 
Director of the International Institute 
of Theoietical Physics, Italy. Among his 
researches, he is also renowned for the 
discovers of "Omega-Minus” paiticle. 

Prof. Salam is a highly religious man 
He reads the Quran legularlv in his 
spare time. The first thing he did when 
he came to know that the Nobel Prize 
had been awarded to him was to go to 
a mosque and thank the God. During 
his recent visit to India, he also did what 
few scientists today would have done, 
and that shows how humble, humane 
and devoted he remains, although he is 
one of the greatest living physicists to¬ 
day. He called on his ailing teacher Prof. 

A. Gangopadhyava, in Calcutta, who 
had taught him mathematics while he 
was a student at Lahore. “Sir, I have 


not learnt anything more than what you 
had taught me,” he told his teacher! He 
had even taken with him the Nobel 
medal to show it to his teacher. 

When I asked him whether he knew 
C.V. Hainan, he said he had only listen¬ 
ed to his lecture in Lahore. At that time 
Pi of. Salam was doing his B.A. “And 
mind vou,” he said, modestlv, “I could 
not follow a single word of what Prof. 
Hainan was sav ing!” 

Manx’ of us have similar problems, 
but that does not mean much, isn’t it? 
Luckilv, xvc have Prof. Salam’s example 
before us. 

Dilip M. Salwi 
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THE MILKMAN 


HP HERE was once a milkman who 
A supplied milk to almost every 
house in the town. This was possible as 
he had many cows, and every year his 
business grew better and better. He 
built a huge house where he once had 
a small hut. He used to carry his can of 
milk himself, but when the demand in¬ 
creased he had to take several cans in 
a bullock cart. 

Every day, early in the morning, he 
would milk the cows and fill one half 
of every can with milk. Then loading 
them into the cart, he would drive 
straight to a nearby stream where, with¬ 
out making any noise, he would fill up 
the half-filled cans with water. Then 
he would set off distributing the milk 
from house to house. 

In the evening, he would once again 
go to the stream with the empty cans 
and wash them clean before returning 
home. And while he cleaned them, he 
would make a lot of noise and whistle 
and sing. 

Now, nearby on a tall tree, there 
lived an old monkey. He watched the 
milkman at his routine at the stream 
every day. He often wondered, why was 
the milkman so quiet in the morning 
but so noisy in the evening? lie l>egan 
to watch him more closely. He watched 
him in the morning and he watched 
him in the evening for a whole month. 
He soon found out how the milkman 
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was adding water to the milk he carri¬ 
ed in the cans. 

It so happened that one evening, the 
milkman was so tired after he had clean¬ 
ed the cans that he decided to rest for 
a while. When he felt relaxed and 
comfortable, he took out his cloth 
bag, pulled out a wad of notes, and 
began counting them, much pleased 
with the brisk business he did that day. 
That was the moment the monkey was 
waiting for. In a flash, he came down 
the tree, and before the milkman could 
count ‘one’, the monkey had grabbed 
the bundle of notes and climbed up the 
tree! 

The milkman shouted at him, threw 
stones at him, even pleaded with him to 
icturn his hard-earned money. But the 
monkey only grinned and climbed high¬ 
er up on the tree. Then he settled down 
and took one half of the bundle and 
threw it down at the milkman, who 
grabbed it fast. The other half he threw 
into the stream, to the great dismay of 
the milkman. 

If he had understood what the mon¬ 
key was gibbering at that moment, he 
would have heard him say: “You des¬ 
erve only half of all that money. The 
rest I have given to its owner.” 

But the milkman could only stare at 
the money that was fast floating down 
the stream. 

Alaka Shankar 
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I AM NAT 


M Y name is Kajan Natrajan, which 
sounds like the beginning of a 
funny poem. 

But there is nothing funny about me, 
I am sure of that 1 Besides, all my friends 
call me Nat. I like that better. One 
clever boy, however, tried to call me 
“Nat” with a slighty faulty pronuncia¬ 
tion, which made it sound more like 
“Nut” than “Nat”. But he soon gave it 
up, for a perfectly aimed upper cut on 
his chin sent him straight to the floor. 
There he remained lying, till I had 
made him spell my name forwards and 
backwards at least twenty times. 

Yes, I am Nat (please mind the spell¬ 
ing). 1 am nearly thirteen \ears old, 
and live in my ancestral house in New 
Delhi in a large joint family. 

To live in a large joint family with 
father, mother, grandparents, two un¬ 
cles, three aunts, two cousins, and one 
sister is fun. To live in a large joint fa¬ 
mily with father, mother, grandparents, 
two uncles, three aunts, two cousins, 
one sister, a dog, three birds, and a tor¬ 
toise is even more fun. But to live in a 
large joint family and pets and a baby 
is no fun, no, sir, it is no fun at all! 

Even before the fellow arrived, we 
grew to dislike him. “Listen/’ said my 
mother, “Don’t make so much of noise. 
Aunt Mohini has to rest. After the baby 
is born, you can do nothing but tiptoe 
through the house. So, you better get 
used to the idea right now!’’ 

We tried very hard to get used to the 
idea. We even went to the extent of 
practising tiptwing. We tiptoed through 
the whole house. That was fun. But 
when Tinkul, m\ elder cousin, fell over 
Kakul, my younger cousin, while we 


were busy practising tiptoeing down 
the stairs, all three of us crashed down 
the steps and got terribly hurl. We 
straightway forgot about tiptoeing up 
and down the stairs, forgot about tiptoe¬ 
ing altogether. 

Tinkul, Kakul and I decided we 
would not like the baby. My sister Mo¬ 
il isha, however, decided otherwise. 
"Phee,” she said and pulled up her nose, 
“von boys don’t know'anything. There 
is nothing sweeter than a baby, you will 
see. 

But we didn’t see. Nobody seemed to 
see, for the baby turned out to be a 
real monster. 

it howled and sluieked, it whimper¬ 
ed and whinned, and didn't allow any¬ 
body a moment of rest. It sobbed and 
moaned and grumped and cried so 
much that his whole face turned deep 
red. There was nothing that could calm 
him down but his bottle of milk. So, my 
mother, giandmother, and aunts kept i 
on shoving the milk bottle into the lit¬ 
tle chap’s mouth whenever he opened 
it. This went on for weeks and months. 

By the time the summer holidays 
came, the whole joint family was tired 
— tired of the howling, weeping, dy¬ 
ing, and the kicking little monster that 
didn’t allow any one of us a wink of 
sleep before 11 o’clock. 

“Well,” said my father, “I think I 
would like a cool, peaceful holiday in 
Kashmir.” 

“Me, too,’’ sighed Aunt Radhika. 

“And what about the baby?” Tinkul 
asked aghast. 

“What about him?” asked Aunt Mo¬ 
hini surprised. “He’ll come along with 
us,” and she piessed the fat little chap 
lovingly against her shoulder. 

And the monster did what everybody 
expected him to do. It howled! j 

“Some vacation,” whispered Kakul f 
aside. “We might as well stay back.” * 
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But we didn’t. Once school was 
over, we had nothing else in mind but 
to get out of Delhi as soon as possible. 
We gave our best in helping to pack the 
suitcases. We aired the woollens, polish¬ 
ed old shoes, pulled out dusty suitcases, 
and cleaned stained boxes. 

And finally the day came when we 
would lock our house and leave for 
Srinagar. What was left were the 
numerous suitcases to pack and close. 

Kverybod\ was rushing and pushing 
and pulling, seaiching for sweaters or 
shawls and socks. The whole house 
looked as it a bomb had hit it. 

There were boxes, bags, suitcases, 
and baskets everywhere. And then, 
when everybody was busy packing and 
unpacking the suitcases and repacking 
them all over again, the little chap up¬ 
stairs in his cradle started to howl. 

His howl struck us like thunder. 

"Ma, will you look alter Babul? 
asked Aunt Moliini. 

“I can’t,” shouted my grandmother, 
“I’ve m\ hands lull. Saumiya will d( 
it." 

“I'm soil),” 1 heard my mother reply 
from the kitchen. Monisha, darling, 
look alter the baby.” 

But Monisha Darling was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“Well, Bajan, be a good boy,” charm¬ 
ed my mother, “you know how to 
make the bain’s milk. Go and feed 
him. 

“I?” I replied too stunned for words. 

“I, f, I?” 

“Ilurry, hurry, darling,” said my 
mother absent-mindedly. “Now, where 
are Papa’s banyans? They must be 
somewhere around!” 

I could do nothing else but go and 
make the bottle and then shove it into 
the little fellow’s mouth. That quiet¬ 
ened him. But after he had finished the 
milk, he started to howl all over again. 



He kicked and screached and cried 
and howled and kicked his legs into 
in)’ face. 

I tried everything 1 had learned from 
watching my aunt. tried: “Shooo di 
shoo di shoooo,” and “Dadada di da.” 
I tiied it with “Ba ba black slice])’’ and 
“Yankee doodle went to town!” 

But the monster wouldn’t stop. 

Then Tinkul and Kakul tried it with 
I,alia lulli bha” and clapped his chub¬ 
by little back. 

Tlu*)’ must have clapped him a little 
too hard, lor the chap howled louder 
than before. 

So I took him piggy back up and 
down the stairs. 

But he wouldn't stop crying. We 
hopti-hopli-hopped him three times 
around the garden and back into the 
house. 

But he howled louder than before. 

“Bajan, bov,” called niv mother ang¬ 
rily, “I told you to look after the child.” 

We fled up the stairs and shoved at 
him all the silly old toys in his room, 
but he liked none of them. 

I got so fed up with the fellow that I 
put him back into his cradle and the 
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monster put his thumb into his mouth 
and dosed his eyes. 

Ah! A wonderful feeling of relief 
made us jump at each other. But, then, 
we checked ourselves and tiptoed out 
of the room, tiptoed down the steps, 
tiptoed straight into the fruits and 
sandwiches and water bottles lor the 
journey. The noise drew the whole 
family into the hall! 

“Boys, boys,” cried my mother, 
"what re you doing? Now hurry up. 
Oh, we’ll never make it to the station 
in time!” 

"Hurry, hurry,” thundered my lather 
from the entrance door. “The taxis will 
be here in half-an-hour. Now, line up 
the suitcases.” 

Tinkul, Kakul and 1 lined up the 
boxes, bags, baskets, and suitcases, lin¬ 
ed them up in a line that reached from 
the doorsteps right to the gate. It look¬ 
ed as if we were shifting our house! 

“Ten suitcases, seven bags, foui 
trunks ...” counted my father. 

“Are you counting our handbags, 
too?” asked Aunt Nlohini. 

“Oh,” said my father in a very strain¬ 
ed voice, and ltx>ked at Aunt Mohini 
as if he had a severe stomach-ache, 
“kindly look after your handbag your¬ 
self, Mohini, will you?” 

And towards the house he shouted, 
“Hurry up, everylx>dy, the taxis will be 
here any moment!” 

Everybody hurried up, hurried here 
and there, hurried into each other and 
out of each other. It was real confu¬ 
sion. 

But Tinkul, Kakul and 1 enjoyed it 
tremendously and hurried a little more 
than was really necessan. 

"Now, here, boys,” frowned my fath¬ 
er, “stop that game. Rajan, you go and 
check all the doors, and Tinkul, you see 
all the plug points in the house. Kakul, 
see whether all the taps are closed. 


Hurry, the taxis will be here any 
minute.” 

When we came down, the taxis were 
standing in front of the gate. My fath¬ 
er was busy in counting and checking 
the luggage. My grandparents were 
climbing into one of the three cars; my 
mother and my aunts were smuggling 
plastic bags filled with unidentified ob¬ 
jects into the rear seats; my uncles were 
standing giving gtxxl advice. 

My grandfather cried, “My blades, 
my blades! I forgot to take my blades.” 

Aunt Mohini demanded to know, 
“Where's the boiled water, Ma? Have 
you taken it?” 

“My canvas shoes, my canvas shoes!” 
shrieked my sister. "Mamma, l must 
get them. 

But my father growled. “Get in 
evciybody and l<x.k the doors. We’ve 
to leave now or we ll be late.” 

Then he squeezed himself into the 
third taxi right next to the driver and 
we weie finally on our wa\ to the 
station. 

Ah, our lioluhu had begun! 

At the station, life seemed to boil 
over. Taxi after taxi pulled up in front 
of the main entrance. People and coo¬ 
lies crowded the hall. 

My father was the first one to jump 
out of the taxi. “All the luggage at one 
place!" he ordered. “Come on, Rajan, 
give me a hand.” 

It took us well over five minutes to 
check and countercheck the baggage. 
Finally, my father was satisfied that 
everything had arrived intact. 

Wiping his perspiring face, he look¬ 
ed up and sighed, “Well,” he said, 
“we’ve made it well in time.” And he 
gave everyone of the large joint family 
an encouraging smile: Mother and my 
grandparents, my two uncles, three 
aunts, my two cousins, my sister. Colly 
the dog, the three birds in a cage, and 
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the tortoise in an old shoe box. And 
then he wanted to smile at the baby, 
too. 

But suddenly his smile died and he 
looked at all of us aghast and slowly, 
as with great difficulty, he formed the 
words: “Nlohini, where is the baby?' 

“The baby?'’ cried Aunt Mohini. 
“My god, the baby! Ma, where is the 
baby?’’ 

“Well," said my grandmother, “I 
told... 

And she looked at my mother with 
uncertain eyes. 

My mother swallowed and whis¬ 
pered, “Monisha, I told you.” 

“Why?” cried my sister almost hys¬ 
terically. “Nobody told me.” 

Then even body turned to me and 
said, “Bajan, where is the baby?” As if 
it was my fault! 

It wasn’t my baby, was it? 

“He was in his cradle,” 1 said. 
“Where else could he be? 

"Yes, but. . .my god . .” everybody 
spoke at once till my father raised his 
hand and thundered: “Hold it, every¬ 
body. There is no point in shouting. 
Mohan, you see that everybody and 
luggage get into the train. Rajan and 1 
will go and fetch the baby. Now don’t 
waste any time.” 

With these words he pulled me by 
my hand and jumped inside a taxi. 
“Drive as fast as possible,” he told the 
driver, “but don’t take risks.” 

Then he leaned back into the seat 
and closed his eyes. I didn’t look at 
him. But I felt him shaking his head 
and sometimes it was as if I heard 
him chuckle, but I wasn’t sure. 

We soon reached our house and 
were up in the baby’s room in a jiffy. 

And there he was, sleeping like an 
angel, that fellow that gave us endless 
troubles, the root of all evil. Aunt 
Mohini’s baby! We didn’t bother to 
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“Lalla Lulla lai" or “Ifoppi hoppi hop” 
him. We lifted him up as he was and 
rushed back to the taxi. The monster 
howled, he cried and he kicked his legs 
furiously. 

He howled all the way to the station 
and up the stairs to the platform. 

And ljecause he howled at the top of 
his voice, the rest of the family knew 
of our arrival long before they could 
see us. And when we finally reached 
the compartment and fell into our 
seats, when the train jerked into move¬ 
ment and left the station and then the 
city behind us, my father looked at all 
of us, at the big joint family, with five 
pets and an ever howling baby, then 
suddenly he chuckled and laughed. 

He laughed till tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

We all joined him, Tinkul, Kakul, 
Monisha, everyone of us. 

We laughed and laughed and just 
couldn’t stop it. 

And between our cascades of laugh¬ 
ter we heard my father say, “That can 
happen only to us, to our large joint 
family.” 

Sigrun Srlvastava 
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I Went to a Fairyland Play 


H AVE you ever been to a puppet 
show and waited excitedly for the 
tiny curtain to go up? I went to one not 
long ago. And what fun I had* 

A puppet theatre is just like any or¬ 
dinary theatre. The only difference is, 
the stage here is very small. And the 
actors and actresses are tiny, too. They 
are made of wood, or cloth and strings, 
or sometimes leather. And though they 
look like toys, that don’t stay in one 
place like toys do. These puppets move 
their hands and legs and heads. They 

Panchali (axtrem* laft) and four of the five Pandava 
princes. Bhima (second from laft) and Arjuna (second 
from rloht) can be identified by tha 'gada' and bow 
they hold, respectively. The character at the extreme 
right Is the eldest of the brothers — Dharmaputra. 

(Photo courtesy : K.S. Upadaya) 


can dance and ‘sing’ and fight and shake 
hands as well! 

IIow do they do these? I wondered. 
If you look carefully at some puppets, 
you will find thin strings going up¬ 
front the hands and feet and heads of the 
puppets. And if you were to go back- 
stage, \ou can also find the puppeteer, 
lie is called ‘sutradhara’ in Sanskrit 
(sutia-string). And he max show xou 
how he makes his puppets move. 

After the puppet show that I saw, I 
did just that. I went and asked the pup¬ 
peteer how he made his puppets move 
I was very curious, you see. The pup¬ 
peteers name was Kogga Kamath, and 
he is a very good sutradluua Well, he 
was very happy to see me and told me 
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all about his puppets. 

Kogga Kamath makes his own pup¬ 
pets. He makes them from wood, such 
that the> can easily move their hands 
and legs and head. These parts are ‘join¬ 
ed’, just as your elbows and knees are 
joined. Kogga Kamath can thus make 
his puppets sit, or ride a house, or shake 
their heads. Aftei making Ins puppets, 
> he paints them with shim paint and 
gives them colourful dresses. 

To make them move, he fixes stlings 
at certain points. He lies two strings 
behind the eais of each puppet, the 
othei ends ot these strings are fixed to 
a slant bamboo stick. So, Kogga can 
mme two stiiugs by moving the bam¬ 
boo stick with just one hand! In the 
same wax, he fixes two strings to the 
two elbows, and two moie to the knee- 
joints. Now, when he jerks the sticks, 
his puppets move! Sounds easv, doesn’t 
it'^ What fun it would be to make your 
puppets do what you want them to! 
Onlv, of com so, at fust tho\ max not, 
till you practise. 

You can xxear be 11s on xour legs if 
xour puppets are going to dance in the 
plax You can stamp vour feet, xvhon 
thex are dancing, and mi ike the bells go 
jil-jil-jingle (For this is what the pup¬ 
peteer does sometimes — he wears bells 
ud dances with his puppets!—but you 
an’t see him, as he will be behind the 
screen.) But you have to practise a lot 
before xou can move your fingers fast 
And you will then be able to move not 
only one puppet but sometimes two or 
even three — all at the same time. 

There are mans puppet ‘masters’ in 
India. Many of them put up puppet 
shows to make a living. But they do not 
earn much. This is because people are 
more drawn towards cinema and the 
TV. So, they don’t like to see puppet 



Lord Vishnu on Garuda. Tha 'lutradhara' can maka tha 
bird actually fly with tha Lord on Its back I Nota tha 
strings attached to both Vishnu and Garuda. (Courtesy: 
Sangaat Natak Akademi) 


shows, which do not have even stage 
settings—that is, if a puppeteer wants to 
show night, lie can only create the illu¬ 
sion with his songs. lie does not have 
a moon and stars to be put up on the 
back curtain! 

But our puppeteers are very clever. 
In Kogga Kamath’s play, as soon as the 
puppets started moving. I thought I was 
m a fairyland. The puppets were all 
shiny and dressed in beautiful clothes. 
They moved about a lol and almost 
seemed to be talking. The puppet 
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do that. 
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Puppets and the puppeteers. (Courtesy: Sangeet Natak 
Akademi) 


master had other people to play the 
drums and to sing. I was in the world 
of puppets, listening to their kings talk 
and the soldiers light. The music 
helped, too, in making me think I was 
in dusty battlefields or talking to 
monkey warriors! 

Now that you know a little about pup¬ 
pets, don’t you want to see Kogga Ka- 
math and his puppets? Perhaps one of 
these days he will come to your town 
with his shiny puppets and take you all * 
to a fairyland, too! ' 

Geeta Dharmarajan 
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Japanese Puppets Come Alive 


I WAS going for my usual jog with 
my sister the other day. On the way, 
I saw two old gentlemen puffing along. 
They sat down, and one of them audi¬ 
bly remarked, “Girls'"! I thought the 
conversation might get interesting, so I 
too sat down nearby and pretended to 
tie my shoelace. 

“They should be sitting at home cook¬ 
ing (oh! exactly). Instead, they go about 
running like Mrs. Laurel and Mrs. 
Hardy! And that boy —tying his shoe¬ 
laces instead of running around!” 

I was getting red behind the ears, but 
their next words cheered me up. The 
other gentleman said, “Talking about 
children there’s going to be a Japanese 
puppet show.” 

At that moment, Minnie my sister 
nudged me and said, “Bean, you’ve 
been tying your shoelaces for full five 
minutes. Hurry up! They might get sus¬ 
picious.” 

So off we went. “Puppet show,” I 
mumbled under my breath. 

Kainani Auditorium was packed to 
the brim and resembled an overflowing 
coffee cup. A continuous stream of 
people were streaming in and by the 
time the second bell rang, I think there 
were just six seats empty. Before I could 
count any more, the curtain went up. 

The show began with ‘Shishi Mai’ or 
the Dragon dance. The Shishi, for all ap¬ 
pearances, looked like both a lion and a 
dragon. Its antics were good and some 
of them quite hilarious. It bit its tail, 
jumped about, rolled and scratched be¬ 
hind its ears. The children roared at 
these antics. Midway through the Shi- 
shi’s antics, a man in black outfit appear¬ 
ed on the stage and started teasing the 
Shishi with two tiny puppet butterflies. 


Each was tied to a string and was con¬ 
trolled by this man. The Shishi now be¬ 
haved like a real dog: it bit and snapped 
at the butterflies and sometimes even 
nipped at the man controlling them, but 
the butterflies invariably escaped and 
eventually left the stage. 

Now the Shishi began to do a slow 


The Dragon Dane*. The puppeteer holds two aata of 
unique boards with strings and control* the movement* 
of the puppet. 
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dance to the times of J.S. Bach’s baroque, 
which was used instead of the tradition¬ 
al Japanese music. (Incidentally, baro¬ 
que music was used in all the numbers.) 
During this dance, two tiny men puppets 
revealed themselves from inside the 
Sliisln’s body. This drew much laughter, 
Imt the stunt was deliberate. In China, 
Japan, and their neighbouring countries, 
an old tradition still prevails,,of mak¬ 
ing giant paper dragons which are mov¬ 
ed by men walking inside them. They 
are taken out as part ot processions on 
festive occasions. Maybe the Shishi in 
puppetry was nothing but a tov paper 
ch agon. The dance was enjoyable, but 
for people who are not familiar with 
Kabuki (traditional Japanese mask thea¬ 
tre), this dance might have seemed very 
slow, as most of the show proved to be. 

In the next item, a member of the 
troupe explained the paits of a puppet 
and the system of handling it. Luckily, 
his explanation in Japanese was trans¬ 
lated for the sake of the audience. Lot 
me explain what he said, in a few 
words: 

A puppet is made of tluee parts, (a) 
The head'- this is a small round block 
of wood which has cloth covering and 
stuffing over it. This is connected by a 
pivoted rod to (b) the trunk (stomach 
and chest). This is also made of wood 
and, if necessary, a round figinc can be 
given by stuffing the sides of the puppet 
with cloth or stiaw. Connected to the 
head and the trunk are (c) the limbs 
(arms and legs). These are stuffed cloth 
bodies with sticks for their joints and 
frames. Thus we see that before the 
controlling strings are put on, the pup¬ 
pet is a highly floppy and versatile ob¬ 
ject. The control strings aie then fas¬ 
tened to the control board. A unique 
board was displayed, the type of which 
is used only in Japanese puppet theatre. 
There are normally sixteen strings on a 


puppet, but the number may increase 
or decrease according to the size and 
shape of the puppet. In the hands of 
an expert, the puppets come alivel 

After this demonstration, there was a 
small piece on animals. I shall just tell 
you about three good items: The first 
one was about a lion being teased by a 
fly. The fly kept fluttering about and 
the lion (which did not have a flyswat¬ 
ter) went on li ving to snap it within its 
jaws! The second one was about an 
eagle and a monkey. The eagle was try¬ 
ing to catch hold ot the monkey. Once 
it did manage to do so, but a piece of 
the monkey’s flying trousers banged into 
its face and it dropped the monkey. 
The eagle hit the sides of the stage and 
fell down in a heap. From the skies to 
the watery depths — the third item was 
featuied on two octopuses making love. 
They sulked, kissed, and behaved high 
and mighty like humans. This drew 
quite a few laughs and whistles from 
the audience 

The item after the interval did not 
need much of an explanation. From 
what I saw, it appeared like a \oung 
bo\ lost in the woods (though there was 
no positive evidence suggesting a wowl). 
lie sits down and begins to weep. A 
woman comes along (1 saw something 
grev lor a face and thought she might 
he a witch hut, not wanting to make 
a fool of nnself, l decided it was a 
kindly old lady. So I did not mention 
it to am one at the moment). The ‘thing’ 
helps up the hov, draws him to its face, 
and to the clash of cvmbals throws off 
its mask. Wow! 1 nearh screamed and 
I had cold shivers up my hack. A ske¬ 
leton! The hoy luiniedlv urns off. The 
skeleton takes off its ghostlv clothes and 
does a fabulous dance. It jumps and 
twists; often all the joints are separated 
while dancing and joined hack again 
without the dance stopping even for a 
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moment. This piece was brilliantly ex¬ 
ecuted fast and was thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able. If was by far the best of the whole 
lot. 

The next item. The Duel Be¬ 
tween Benkei and Ushiwaka on 
the Bridge, seemed interesting name- 
wise, but proved sadly disappoint¬ 
ing and imunderstandable. From the 
brochme one could get a faint idea of 
what it was all about—the adventures 
ol out of Japan's early legendary heroes. 
Two clans aie at war, and the clan to 
which the hero belongs is as much in 
danger as fleas under a swatter. Mean¬ 
while a highland priest comes down 
fiom the mountains and, to fulfil a wa¬ 
ger, begins to steal swoids fiom any- 
body who crosses a certain bridge. His 
taiget is one thousand swoids And on 
the last ilight of his waiting, he has 
amassed 999 swords. Just then the hero 
comes by with a very fine sword. The 
priest, not wishing to challenge so young 
a boy, lets him gc. However, the boy 


challenges him and the priest is defeat¬ 
ed in the fight. He is amazed at the boys 
skill and swears that he will be his ser¬ 
vant forever. Together they go and beat 
the rival clan in a battle. However, the 
hero’s bi other is jealous of him after 
the victory, and the boy and the priest 
leave the place in disgust. And together 
they follow their noses until they die. 
During the fighting scene, I expected 
the clash and clang of swords but, in¬ 
stead, I saw a brightly bedecked wom¬ 
an, who wax supposed to be the hero, 
and a funny looking mountain chief 
with a multitude of assorted weapons. 
The mountain chief and the boy just 
moved around each other in circles dur¬ 
ing the fight until the boy sat down 
on top of the chief. 

The Japanese puppet tlieatie was on 
the whole quite good, though rather 
slow. The troupe, brought to India by 
the Indian Council for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions, visited quite a few other centres 
in India. Did you see the show? What 
do you think of it? 

Praveen K. Swamf (9) 


The Benkei-Ushiwaka Duel (Courtesy : ICCR) 
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Good. Have you 

brought the Mis? 


Oh. I’m sorry, I forgot. 
I'll Just fetch them. sir. 
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A few minutes later . J __ 

Hee, hee. heel You two are ghosts, according 
to the u/alteri > 
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And what about Bose? 
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Bose has eaten the food with that Juice of wild V 1 Sarru how i kTIT.-7--- 

berries mixed In It. He’ll lay there with an ?"£. u 4 been abte to speak to mama. He left 

awful stomach-achel y-:-- CJaiiiatl and he Is In Dizpur now, for a conference. I’ve left a 

Oh goody good. He’ll be sick for the next} me * #a9e Ws brother in Qauhati. asking him to contact me 
46 horn or so. Isn’t It? So. our plan did work. Invned,a *’ v - 










Now let’s go and see Neog mami. 
Perhaps she has been able to 
contact Neog mama. 
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if he telephones you. 
return immediately. if he gets back before 
eight this evening, he must meet us 9 
at once In the village. If he returns after JR 
eight. 
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If he returns after eight, mcsnl. ask him to pick up a feu 
trusted armed men and surround the haunted bungalow 
He knows the place.... 


' But. please, mami. give oir message only to Neog 
mana, not to anybody else.... 
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All this talk about the haunted bungalow and 
the armed guards, rve a feeling there’s some 
thing up... And if.. If the bogs are In trouble, 
^-v I’ll never be able to forgive myself 







I can’t rest. I think I’d 
better discuss this with 
Phukan. 
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Those wretched kids. If they know about our 
secret meeting place, then they definitely know S, 
my role In It. too. W 
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It wasa bright full moon night. As the gong struck eight at the local police post. 


c * 
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Uf/- 


Let's approach the bungalow separately. 
Dhanal. you cover half the front and the 
right side ..Babul, you take the other 
half and the left. I'll cover the back 


Just then, a big cloud covered the 
moon, and there was darkness. 


Ah. this Is the chance I was 
waiting for. Come on. chaps. 
Let's dash across and take up 
our positions. 
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An Hour with the Prime Minister 


I WAS one of the 800 and txld prize¬ 
winners in Shankar’s International 
Children’s Competition held in 1979. 
I went all the way from my place— 
Serampore—to New Delhi for the Prize 
Distribution. Each one of us had been 
overjoyed when we were told that the 
Prime Minister had agreed to give 
away the prizes. 

The great day was January 23 last. 
A day earlier I went to Nehru House 
and collected my badge and invitation 
cards for my people, who were equally 
thrilled about my success and the pros¬ 
pect of my receiving the prize from 
the Prime Minister herself. 

The ceremony was to start at 6 p.m. 
at Sapru House auditorium. When 1 
reached there a little after 5, the hall 
was even then fast getting filled up and 
by 6, it was overflowing with children, 
their parents and other distinguished 
guests, including a lot of ambassadors 
and diplomats who had come to take 
the prizes on behalf of the children of 
their countries. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi arrived exactK 
at 6 p.m. and the ceremony started 
after she had garlanded the five chil¬ 
dren who were to conduct the proceed¬ 
ings. I envied them because they all 
got garlands from the Prime Minister 
besides their prizes. It must have been 
a great honour. Didn’t they deserve 
it as they were successful at an elocu¬ 
tion competition conducted by the 
organisers earlier? 

First it was Rama Gopalakrishnan’s 
turn to welcome the gathering. Then 
Parth S. Chandra read the report, 
which gave an account of the achieve¬ 


ments of the International Competi¬ 
tion and told us about the other activi¬ 
ties of the Children’s Book Trust. 
When 8-year-old Deepti Panchwagh 
rose to give her speech as President of 
the occasion, a cheer went up from the 
audience. What composure! What con¬ 
fidence! The cheer was louder when 
she concluded -her speech, which was 
faultless, flawless throughout. At her 
request the Prime Minister then re¬ 
leased the new Volume (No. 31) of 
Shankar’s Children’s Art Number, 
which contains all the prizewinning 
paintings and writings from the 1979 
competition. Won't you get a copy and 
look at my painting? 

Then came the actual Prize Distribu¬ 
tion. We were all sorry that neither 
Sunil Chaudhari, who won the Presi¬ 
dent of India’s Gold Medal for the 
best painting, nor Karen Anne Turn- 
bull, who was awarded the Children’s 
Book Trust Gold Medal for the best 
written work, could come to receive 
their awards. Thirteen-year-old Atri 
Bhattacharya, who had won a Jawa- 
harlal Nehru Memorial Gold Medal 
for writing, however, was present. 
Naturally he received a long ovation. 
It was a sight to see so many ambassa¬ 
dors and diplomats going up the stage 
one after the other to receive glittering 
lx)xes after ribboned boxes of prizes 
won by children in their countries. 

Finally, it was our turn to line up and 
step on the stage. What was till then a 
mere dream was coming true, at last! 

I was overwhelmed with joy and 
thrill when I stood before the Prime 
Minister. I shall live and re-live that 
one moment all through my life. 
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YVe gave Deepti a good hand 
when she received a Nehru Award 
(Cold Medal) lor winning the first prize 
at the elocution competition. The last 
ol the prizes went to Zubin Bhagwagar, 
who was making all the announce¬ 
ments till then. When he announced 
his own name and added, “And that’s 
me," the entire hall came down with a 
loud laughter. 

The Prime Minister spent some time 
signing in autogiaph books be lore she 
addressed the audience. When she said 
there are “many grown-ups within 
every child” and that “within each 
grown-up there is a child hiding,” we 
children felt ver\ proud ol the import¬ 
ance she has given us. Chacha Nehru, 
she said, had come so close to chihhcn 
because he allowed the child in him to 
peep out often. She recalled her fath¬ 
ers long association with Shankar, 
whose brain-child the Children’s Com¬ 
petition is, and praised all that he has 
done to bring out the best in children 
all over the world. 

Participating in creative activity, 


Mrs. Gandhi reminded children, en¬ 
courages what is good in a person to 
come to the forefront. The Competition 
—which promotes a lot of creative 
activity—helps the poet, the writer, the 
painter in every child a chance to look 
out. Mrs. Gandhi asked children to be 
spontaneous. “You do what you feel 
like doing,” she said, adding, “The 
more things we do, the moie we deve¬ 
lop our personality. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter further stressed that “sincerity is the 
keywoid for a person to become great.” 
She had a word of praise lor the five 
children on the dais who conducted 
the ceremony so efficiently and said 
grown-ups could well take an example 
from them. 

The minute-long Vote of Thanks by 
Karun Budhiraja brought the curtain 
down on the 60 precious minutes we 
had with the Prime Minister that 
memorable evening. 

Sreelata De (12) 

(Photographs of the Prize Distribution 
appear on the following pages) 


ON HER BIRTHDAY 


This day comes ins! once a year, 
llapj)i/ Birthday nuinui dear. 

Today you arc another year old. 

Happy Birthday my mother of gold. 

A mother's heart is as pare as gold 
i ome xehal may. her love can never grou' 

old. 

Motlu'i s lore is constant, remains so for all 

morrows, 

she idone shares her child's joys and sorrows 

With my first hesitant steps tehen 1 fell 
Ma 1 you came over to cheek if all teas well 
A living model of an angel there could lw 

no other. 

than the fountain of eternal love called 

'mother! 


A mother trill not abandon when the going 

is rotten, 

her oft soothing u ords of comfort can 

never he forgotten. 
Mother is much, much more than a friend, 
for she alone is dependable, right till the 

bitter end. 

There is more to mother's glonj than the 

rye can see, 

—hung examples of liou perfect GorTs 

workmanship can be. 
Recompense for love I have nought to 

give, Ma1 

save my blessings for prosperity wherever 

you arc 

Shiv Dhawan 
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It was a great day for children 




Top row left: The Prime 
Minister arrives to distribute 
the prizes of Shankar’s 
International Children’s Com¬ 
petition and is greeted by 
Mr. Shankar; right: Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi is escorted to 
the auditorium. Middle row, 
left: Rama Gopalakrishnan, 
one of the five children who 



conducted the proceedings 
of the Prize Distribution, Is 
garlanded by Mrs. Gandhi; 
right: Deepti Panchwagh 
gives her 'presidential' 
speech. At left: The Prime 
Minister has a word of 
praise as well as a word of 
advice for children. (Turn 
over for more pictures of 
the ceremony) 


(Photographs by our Staff Photographer) 




Nehru Award for Atri Bhattacbarya and Oaepti Panchwagh 








O OON after Polish childien cnnleimd 
^ upon him the Ordei ot Smile (see 
Children's World, JuU 1DS0) SHANK MI 
was the iceipient ol the ‘Mecheuhc de l.i 
Qualite" Awaul (Piospei Montague (.old 
Medal and Ceitilicate) liom the Onlei de 
St. Forlunat ol Mam/ m the Fedeial Me 
public ol Ceimanv 

The Medal and Ceitifuatc weio loimalb 
accepted on his bchall In Mi | \ Shaima 
First Secretary to the Fnibassv ol India 
Bonn, at the “Great Modal Aw aid Feslnal 
19S0” held at Darmstadt on \o\emltei ]'2 
According to the citation, the aw aid is ,n 
r«cognition of Shankais “.utmlies to help 
children” and his contiibution to “the pm 
motion of the good and the bcautilnl 

Mr. Shankar Pilhu is the liist Indian to 
receive this awaul, which had cailiei gom 
to such distinguished pcisonalities as Mi 
Odysseus Elytis, famous writer and Nobel 


. V \U 


;iV 


v,: 





l.ameale of Giocio, Di (.'luistiaan Hamaid, 
well known loi licait (i ansplai it ion. Dr. 
Jonas Salk, nnenloi ol the Sail. \ .ici me lor 
Polio, and l)i )oliaunes Zimmeimaun, the 
biologist 

PJiotogiaphs on this page show' Mi H S. 
Piakasli ol the Mnustiv ol Estemal Allans 
banding the Piuspei Montague Gold Medal 
to Mi Shaiik.il and the Modal (olncise) 
itself 


NOMA AWAMI) 

llonom (ame to Mi Jagdish |osln Senioi 
1 1 lust i a t o i with the ( Inldien s Book 'host, 
when he won the Second Pri/c at the Noma 
Contouis loi Childien s Pieluie Book Illus¬ 
trations held in lokvo m Dcccmhci 

Sponsoied b\ the Asian Culluial Contic 


:i5 
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Mr. Jagdish Joshi 


for UNESCO, Tokyo, the* Noma Award is 
called after Mr. Shoichi Noma, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the ACCU, to commemorate the 
International Hook Award he received in 
1974. lie donated all the 20 million yen to 
ACCU, which established the Noma Intel- 
national Hook Fund and decided to utiliz- 
the annual interests acemcd from the Fund 
for the promotion and development ol illus- 
trations loi children’s picture books. The 
awards aie given biennially. 

In all, 213 cntiies from 29 countries came 
lor the 1980 Concerns. Tin* First Prize was 
awauled to China. Tin* two Second Pnzes 
were for ‘One l)av’ In Mr. Joslu and \\lomo’ 
by Km de Ohs on a of brazil. Thirteen otheis 
received Uunneis-up Prizes, while an En- 
coinagement Pi i/e went to Chana. 

Mr. Joshi has illustrated ueaiIs 30 books 
for CHT. 

PKINTINC AWARDS 

Among the 1980 National Awards foi ex¬ 
cellence m printing and designing, the First 
Pnze under Children’s Hook categors has 


l>een awarded to a CBT publication, 
“Stories from Panchatantra.” CHILDREN’S 
WORLD Annual Number (1979) won a Cer¬ 
tificate of Merit in the category for Annuals. 
Another Ceitificate of Merit went to “Hyde¬ 
rabad Philatelic History” printed at the 
Indraprastha Press (CHT). 

RECENT RELEASES 

CRT’s recent releases include “The King 
and the Monk” by A.K. Ghosh, “South 
Indian Legends” by Maya Thomas and 
Alaka Shankar, “The Pick Pocket” by Shu- 
kharnox Rhattacherjee, “A Time to Rhyme” 
by Alaka Shankar, “Baby Sarus,” and "Chiku 
Sees the World” by Rita Maitra, which is a 
pri7owinning entrv in the Writers Competi¬ 
tion conducted bv CBT in 1978. The First 
Prize m that competition, it may be recalled, 
was awarded to “The Kaziranga Trail” by 
Arup Kumar Datta, who also won the first 
SHANKAR’S AWARD’ (Gold Medal) for 
that book. Our comics serial, “The Rhino 
Trail” (see page 25) is based on Mr. Datta’s 
prizewinning book. 
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IN THE JUNGLE OPKAPU 
18 ONE SPOT WHERE THE 
ANIMALS APE FORSlPPEN ID 
HUNTiTHE PLACE WHERE THE 
ANIMALS HOLP THEIR MEET¬ 
INGS ANP COME TD LISTEN 
TO THEIR WING,KESHA.THE 
LION. ONE BAY AS WAP15H 
WAS PASSING THIS PLACE- | 




gl 


OH .TIGER. 
I CAN SEE 
TOUR TAIL. 




r'***£:> 




GO AWAY 
YOU MEPPLE- 
SOME MONKEY. 




m 




KESHA^sX 

/ 

MUST BE \ 

A 

BAST ASLEEP' 

Ht 

BY NOW. , 

HEH-HEH. / 



W?i 


WHAT SHOULP I 
PO ? I CAN’T STAY 
HERE THE WHOLE 
, BAY WARNING 
S ANIMALS TD KEEP ui 
. AWAY. I? 

^-ZjL _ A\ 
















KESHA WAS TOSSING 
IftgOUNP RESTLESSLY 
UNPERA MANGO TREE 


Wi 




MOW T I KNOW A PLACE 
PARE YOU IwHERE YOU COULP 
PI6TURB ME\ SLEEP... 

WHEN I’M h^, 

TRYING Ifi 


...MORE COMFORT¬ 
ABLY,YOUR MAJESTY. 
IT IS NOT FAR 
FROM HERE. 


MEANWHILE,PEELU,HIRING IN 
THE BUSH WAS OVERJOYEP 10 
SEE A PEER COMING TO WARPS 
HIM. 


EVi 


COME ON,COME ON. ) 
I’M WAITING FOR s 


mm 




Ci. 


BUT JUST AS HE WAS 
ABOUT TO SPRING— 


K-KAPISH COMING 
WITH K-KESHA...I’M 
. PONE FOR ^ 


*i A 


SB 


r you CAN COME OUT 
NOW,PEELU. I HAVE £ 
TOLD THE WING HOW a 
BRAVELY YOU’VE BEE* a 
\GUARPINS THIS SPOT S 
\ FOR HIM. g 


r YE5.IT IS ^ 
VERY COOL HERE. 

I MUST THANK 
„ BOTH OF YOU. y 


esz 


vw 


P-PON’T 
( MENTION 
'IT, YOUR 
MAJESTY. 




r i 

















... ANP CATCHES HOLP OF A STOUT 
PLANT OROWINS OUT OF THE WALL 




















SIX : HE IS INVITED BY SCOTLAND YARD 


CC^-p RING.. .tr.. .ing 

A Sambu lifted the telephone, sipping 
his steaming tumbler of morning coffee. 

“Mr. Shambu, I am Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioner of Police. He would like to sec you 
at 11 o’clock today,” said the voice at the 
other end. 

“What?” Shambu nearly spurted out a 
mouthful of coffee into the receiver. 

"Please be on time, Mr. Shambu,” said the 
polite voice, before she disconnected. 

“Why does the Commissioner want mc' J 
What could have happened?’ Shambu debated 
within himself, as he got ready to go. 

“Vcmbu, I’m off,” he shouted as he walked 
out of the house, at half-past-ten, not caring 
to answer her query: "When will you be 
back? What shall I make you for lunch?” 

Shambu entered the Commissioner’s office 
with hesitant steps. “Good morning, Mr. 
Shambu, please be seated, ’ greeted the 
Commissioner. 

To his great relief, Shambu found Inspector 
Gopalan also there; he was already seated. 
Shambu looked at him with a puzzled frown 
Gopalan smiled back. 

"Mr. Shambu.” began the Commissioner, 
"I’ve a request here from England — to send 
you to Scotland Yard.” There was pindrop 
silence for a moment. The Commissioner then 
broke into a loud laughter. He explained: 
"Mr. Shambu, the Chief of Scotland Yard, Sir 


John Thompson, has heard about your in¬ 
genious methods of detection. He’s keen to 
see you and has sent an invitation to you. 
A wealthy businessman, one Mr. Goldstein, 
it appears has offered to bear the expense* 
of your journey. I’ve arranged for your air 
passage. You’ll be leaving on Sunday. So. 
good luck, and good-bye.” 

Shambu sat in stupefied silence, staring at 
the Commissioner without blinking his eyes. 
He was tix> .stunned for words. Inspector 
Gopalan took Shambu by the hand and led 
him out. 

“IIow can I go so far away, to a strange 
land, all alone?” cried Shambu. "No, I can’t. 
You must come with me, Mr. Gopalan,” he 
pleaded, as they came out. 

“Don’t be silly,” chided Gopalan. "You’ve 
got a \eiy special invitation from some very 
special people. IIow can I share the invita¬ 
tion? He brave, my good fellow, and have a 
jolly time!” Gopalan bade good-bye to Shambu 
and went his way. 

Back home, when Shambu told Vembu 
about his trip to London, she was thrilled. 
"How greatl I can’t wait till I tell all my 
friends. Can you get me some nice saris from 
there?” she burst out. 

Shambu himself was not thrilled. He had 
his own fears about a far away, unknown 
place like London. 

Sunday arrived. Shambu clutched his seat 
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with both hands, as the plane took off for 
London. He glued his face to the small 
window and looked out. As his own town 
disappeared from below, and the plane went 
ncaiei the ilouds, he wondered, “Am I going 
to heaven?” 

When he landed in London, Shambu gazed 
at the beauty of the giand old city through 
the windows ol the giey Rolls Royce that 
chove linn to the grand leception that await¬ 
ed him. 

“Welt oine, welcome to London, Mr. 
Shamlm,” gieeted Sir John, who was waiting 
hi the leception hall behind him, Mr. 
Goldstein Hashed a gold-toothed smile. 

Shambu could only inuinmr “Thank you, 
thank sou” all the tune, gazing with wonder 
at the giandcui aiountl him. Then, Sir John 
led him to lus loom. “1 shall await you at 
my residence. Mi. Shambu.” said Mr. Gold¬ 
stein as they patted. 

At Su John's office he spoke at length to 
Shambu, about Scotland Yard and its methods 
of detection Shambu tiled liaid to stifle a 
sawn. ‘Wc’ie light now baffled with a tricky 
ease in om hands A gang is issuing and 
cficulalmg eounteileit ciureney We'ie just 
not able to lav om hands on them I'm sure 
sou can help us in nabbing them 

“Oh er se s " .stammered Shambu. 

“ft's iioss getting late. We .shall meet again 
tomonoss sslien I'll <nve sou mine details. 

O 

Mr Goldstein will be waiting for you. A 
ear awaits sou at the poitico” 

Shambu made lus ssas to the ear. It svas 

* 

aheatls ilaik outside Suddenls, a strong hand 
grabbed Shambu by the shoulder and pulled 
him aside. Shambu tiembled to see a masked 
face His shouldeis ached. “You . sou silly 
Indian' Do sou think sou’ll* going to help 
Sii John to catch us? Ila.. .ha... We’ll finish 
sou befoie that!" The voice whispered 
hoaisels. anil the strong hands shook Shambu 
s lolentls "Keep sour wits to sourself, and 
don’t poke sour long nose in other people’s 


affairs.” The strong hand gave him a push 
towards the portico and Shambu stumbled 
into the car. 

The driver took him to Mr. Goldstein's 
house. “I’m Shambu,” he announced to the 
man who opened the door for him. He was 
promptls led m and taken through huge halls 
and long comdors. Shambu gazed at the 
wonderful display of wealth around him, as 
lie silently followed the bearer. At last he 
leached Ins guest-room. * 

'llcie at least I shall be safe,’ he said to 
himself with a sigh of relief, as he prepared 
to go to bed. He quickly turned around 

when he heaid somebody enter the room 

✓ 

without knocking. One look at him, and 
Shambn’s head iceled. lie held on to the 
bed and steadied lumsclf, blinked several 
t lines, and looked again He svas puzzled, 
confused and ama/ed. Was there a mirror 
m fionl ol hmi' J No Yet it was as if he was 
seeing himself, in fiont of him! The man 
who stood befoie lnm looked exactly like 
Shambu 

“Who si bo. how..whs..?” Shambu’s 

j 

quis eimg since ti ailed into silence. The 
man laughed aloud “Mi Detective,” he 
said, ‘with sour penmssion. fiom this mo¬ 
ment, I shall be Mi. Shambu! You shall 
spend sour tune resting heic, while I go 
around Scotland \ard as Mr. Shambu! You'll 
be a piisonci here foi some time. If you 
attempt to escape, sou’ll suielv be caught 
In mu men, and lemembei. the Thames is 
neaibs and deep enough to drown you.” 
The man’s voice became louder and louder 
as he finished talking, tlueateninglv. 

Siaied out of lus wits, Shambu shut his 
eves tight He heard the door bang. The 
false Mi Shambu had depaiteil, leaving 
Shambu tiemblmg like a leaf on a windy 
das. 

Giadualls, sense began to dasvn on 
Shambu He wondered, 'This false Shambu 
is going to cheat Sir John and Scotland Yard. 
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Could he be the same fellow who threaten¬ 
ed me earlier?’ Shambu’s head ached as he 
tried to figure out the state, of affairs, while 
his body ached because of Ins earlier en¬ 
counter. lie spent a restless night. He slept 
fitfully, and saw frightful dieams. He thought 
he heard eerie, imsterious noises. 

How long he slept, Shanibu did not know. 
He was cut oil fioin the outside woild. He 
woke up with a stait to the voice of the 
false Mr. Shamhu He walked in bree/ilv, 
and tluew a lieaw attache-ease on the bed, 
beside 1 Shamhu 

Thanks to sou, Mr. Detective, L had a 
successful das," he said “I went to Scotland 
Yard What a leception I had fioin Sir John 
and his office] s! Ha, ha, ha! Now I know 
escisthing about Scotland Void and that’ll 
help me a lot m ni\ cimunal woikl” 

Shanibu gasped. “Open that case, and see 
lor sum self It is full of counterfeit notes!” 
the man boasted “liuteitain yourself at 
leisme 1’se other business to attend to.” 
The man banged the dooi behind him as he 
left 

Shumhu's head ssvam lie had no ide.i 
what ssas happening around 'Did I have to 
come all the ssas to London, to be imprison¬ 
ed" 1 Ik 1 ssondcicd ‘Will 1 cser go back to 
India J Hoss' J Oh, ms Vembu!' Shainbu’s 
eses sscie clouded svith teais, as these 
thoughts laced m Ins mind The* loneliness 
was maddening He ssalkcd up and down 
the loom, like a caged lion. He walked up 
to the windosv and looked out. Ho could 
just see a patch of lasvn and nothing else 
He walked to the far end of the room. A 
hat stand gunned at him On one of its pegs 
hung a stuped, woollen coat With nothing 
better to do, he put Ins hand into the pocket 
and dresv out a svhite silk handkerchief, svith 
gold and silver lines and dots. He liked the 
design As he held it up and examined it, 
he heard rapid footsteps outside the room 
He (jmckls stuffed the handkerchief in his 
own pocket and faced the door. 


A man came running in. “Quick, follow 
me. We must escape! The police are at the 
fiout door.” 

"What.?” 

“Sh Just follow me." 

Startled, Shamhu ran behind the man. 
l’hes passed through many corridors, turned 
light and left a number of times, ascended 
and descended several flights of stairs, and 
at last came out into the open. 

It was night and thme were no lights 
at all except slai light. As Shamhu 
icgamcd his hicath, he thought furiously. 
'I his is the tune to escape,’ he told himself, 
lie heed himself hum the hold of the man, 
with .1 stiong joik of his hand, and took to 
Ins In-els lVispmng and panting, lie ran 

loi his life He had not mn veiv far in the 

✓ 

daik bcloie he humped into a xtiong and 
heft\ man A torchlight blazed the next 
moment, and the man was looking at Shambu. 
‘'ion thief' A on tan awax with my attache- 
ease \esteidav I shall have you duly" 
islicd (.’nine on. 

Shamhu was si mined. He could stand the 
sham no longei lie fell down unconscious. 

When he awoke, he was lving on a bed 
m a laige mom There xveie some 
Knglishinen annual him 

“(live us the attache ease," one of them 
said 

Which case’' asked Shamhu surprised. 

The one von look from us \ esterday. 
Wlieie is il J " 

“No oh no " Shamhu had not com¬ 
pleted us sentence, bcfoic thev heard a 
thimdei ol footsteps outside Some* policemen 
nislied into the loom 

“Oli, Mi Shamhu, \ou have been ahead 
of us, hen- too " said one of the* officers. 

Shamhu rcmembeicd to have seen him at 
Sn John’s office 

“When we raided Mr. Goldstein’s house a 
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few hours ago, we found you had already 
been there before us. We found your hand¬ 
bag and this attache case in a guest room 
there.” 

The men in the room gasped at the sight 
of the attache case. “You have been able 
to apprehend these rogues who mint 
counterfeit notes, much before we located 
them.” 

"Marvellous, Mr. Shambu,’ cried Sir John, 
who had just then entered the room. “Did 
you find any clue?” 

"Er.. .ye. .s. .well.” Beads of perspiration 
formed on Shambu’s forehead. He took out 
the silk handkerchief to wipe his face, 
before he answered the question. 

“There you are!” said Sir John. “I knew, 
Mr. Shambu, you would have laid your 
hands on something valuable.” He grabbed 
the handkerchief from Shambu’s hand and 
held it against the light. It revealed a map 
of London in silver lines, dotted with gold 
in many places. 

“Ah! This is exactly what we had not been 
.able to trace for the past two months. See, 
Mr. Shambu has been able to lay his hands 
on it! These gold spots indicate storing 
places. So many of them scattered all over 
London. The rascal, Goldstein!” Sir John 
ground his teetli in anger. 

“Well done, Mr. Shambu.” Sir John seized 
Shambu’s hand and shook it till it ached. 

“Hee.l.hce...!” Shambu could only grin. 

“You’ve helped us to arrest Goldstein and 
his gang.” 

Shambu just continued to grin, while he 
thought furiously how he had helped 
Scotland Yard to reveal the mystery. 

‘Goldstein purposely brought me to Lon¬ 
don,’ Shambu conjectured. ‘Cleverly made 
one of his men to personate me and sent him 
to Scotland Yard, probably to erase all evi¬ 
dence about his complicity that might have 
got into the records. Probably he thought. 


the attache case full of the counterfeit notes 
would be safe in my room. Ha, ha!’ Shambu 
almost laughed aloud. ‘I wonder if the false 
Shambu has by now changed his guise; may¬ 
be he has already been drowned in the 
Thames, instead of me!’ 

Shambu prevented his thoughts from 
wandering any further, and tried to listen 
to Sir John who was still praising him, as 
they all drove to a dinner party, where a 
cheque for £ 1,000 also awaked Shambu. 

At the end of the party, Shambu said, 
"Sir John, please arrange for my immediate 
return to India.” 

“Why so soon? Enjoy your stay in London 
as my guest for some more days. You can 
also solve a few other mysteries for me!” 

'What an enjoyment I had. for the past 
few hoursl’ Shambu mused, his body still 
aching. ‘Solve more mysteries No, never!’ 
he told himself. He grinned and mumbled 
he had important work back home. 

“Air, yes, a VIP like you must have plenty 
of work to do. 1 shall arrange tor your 
return soon," assured Sir John. 

Back in India, Shambu boasted to In¬ 
spector Gopalan and Vembu about his 
London visit. Press Reporters mobbed him, 
and newspapers carried Iris photo and 
adventures on their front pages. But Shambu 
did not wait to see all that. He told Gopalan 
that ho was going on a long holiday, and 
just disappeared from the town with Vembu. 

They had a happy time. One day Sham¬ 
bu told Vembu, “Vembu dear, I’ll put a 
full stop to my detective work. Henceforth 
let me be known as just ‘SHAMBU’. We’ll 
go and settle down in our quiet village and 
live peacefully with whatever I have earned.” 

Vembu smiled and held Shambu’s hand in 
hers. 

Indira Ananthakrlshnan 

(Concluded) 
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I T was said of “Devan” that in form and 
figure he was “quite unlike the mercurial, 
not so handsome Shambu — that god-helped 
detective created by him”. 

it. Maliadevan — to call him by Ills real 
name — was born in Tiruvidaimarudur in 
Tanjorc district of Tamilnadu in 1913. After 
taking his degree, ho joined 'Amnda Vikatari, 
a very popular Tamil humour weekly, an 
1932. In 8 years, he rose to the position of 
Executive Editor. 

He enjoyed instant success with his short 
stories; he had a distinctive style of writing 
and portrayal of characters. He had to his 
credit over five hundred short stories, and 
a dozen novels, all of which were adapted as 
stage plays. One of his novels — “Thujrparl- 
ijum Shambu" (Detective Shambu) — ran 
as a serial in “Ananda Vikatan” for 55 weeks. 

Though generally considered as a serious 
writer, his writings were invariably mixed 
with a gentle humour. “Mr. Vedantam", 


SHAMBIS 

“DEV/HV” 


“A/m Jarnki" and “Justice Jagannathan , ara 
some of the other striking examples. Devan's 
works are also marked by "his insight into 
the everyday life of the people living around 
him and a close observation of those things 
that make them laugh and also cry.” In the 
stage adaptation of these novels, when the 
characters walk the stage, the audience has 
no difficulty in recognising them as people 
they arc familiar with. 

On his sprightly character, Shambu, Devan 
“lavished much cunning and intelligence to 
create a complete dunce who performs 
detection more miraculous and complicated 
than those faced by Sherlock Holmes.” 

Nfahadcvan passed away in 1957 when he 
was only 44. On his death, his wife Chel- 
lammal created an endowment (Devan 
Endowments) out of the royalty from his 
writings. The earnings go to the succour of 
writers in need and of the poor in the form 
of books, clothes, and medicines. 
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OUR 

SCHOOL 

DAY 


D ECEMBER 20 was an exciting day 
lor me. I was eagerly looking 
forward to this (lav, as im school, 
Delhi Public School, was celcbiating 
the Annual Speech Day and Open 
House. 

The preparations had begun many 
weeks in advance. As 1 am in the handi¬ 
craft activity, we started making toys 
out of old socks, greeting cards, wall- 
hangings, mobiles, chicks out of leftover 
wool, and so mans' other things. 

Many childien, from all the classes, 
were selected for the variels enteitain- 
ment, \aiious project work, guaul of 
honour, band, and other items. The en¬ 
tire school — students and teachers — 
were working whole-heartedly. 1 was 
selected for the African dance, which 
had a veiy attractive song and beat. 
Wherever our icheaixals were held, 
some children used to come and watch 
ns, so much so alter sometime we used 
to hear, Irom almost even corner of 
our school, children humming our tune, 
and those who had caught the actual 
words were singing. “Khumbha lari 
Kluimbha lari Khumbha liui vista—” 
Apart from rm African dance, our 
class presented a |a// programme, 
which was directed In our American 
music teacher, who told us that the 
song "Ball n the Jack was a popular 
number in 1930. hr all 23 childien took 
part in it. 



Trees and flowers in Mr Longman's Garden 

The item for which everyone was 
keenly waiting lor, how'ever, was the 
ballet, which had as main as 80 chil¬ 
dren participating in it. Even m\ young- 

Childrsn playing in the garden 
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Children mimic Mr. Longman 


er sister, who studies in Prepaiatoiv, 
had a role in the ballet. All through the 
reheal sals she was ver\ excited, because 
her role was such that at one stage, a 
senior box of our school, who was do¬ 
ing the ioIe of Mr Longman — the bad 
I man in the ballet —had to lift hei up 
in his arms. But on the day we had the 
lull chess rehearsal, she started ciying 
when she saw Mi Longman really look¬ 
ing like a ciuel man! That was due to 
his make-up and dress. Me is aeluallx a 
good student of our school, but nix' sis- 
tei refused to listen to anyone and kept 


Children enter the garden through a hole in the wall 



on crying, till her ballet teacher, Miss 
Karuna Bhaduri, called for me, and I 
explained to her, and with great diffi¬ 
culty she was all right and smiling. 

The theme of the ballet was ‘Child 
thy name is Spring’, ‘Life thy name is 
Spring’, God thy name is Spring.’ There 
lives Longman, who has a beautiful 
garden, but lit* never allows ehildren to 
play there. Onee he goes out of town 
for some woik, and the children of the 
neighbourhood find that a good oppor¬ 
tunity to go and play in the garden. 
After a few (lavs, he returns and is 
shocked to see the ehildren playing and 



Mr. Longman realises how much a child meant to spring 

that too m Ins gaiden He shouts at 
them and drives them away and asks 
them never to enter bis garden again. 

As soon as the children go out, snow 
invades Mi. Longman’s gaiden. At all 
other places in the neighbourhood theie 
is spring, but not in bis. He is unhappy. 
Then, one dav, fiom his window, he 
sees a child coming into Ins garden, 
thiough a hole in the wall. To his sui- 
piise, the trees and llovveis begin to 
bloom, birds begin elm ping, and snow 
is forced to leave. He then realises that 
the child lias brought back spiing to bis 
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garden. He calls the child and asks him 
to bring his other friends in. When they 
come, Mr. Longman also plays and sings 
with them. It was here that Mr. Long¬ 
man had to lift my sister in his arms. 

I felt very jealous when I saw the 
costumes and make-up of the ballet 
children. They had really beautiful 
dresses and all the boys and girls look¬ 
ed very pretty, whereas in our African 
dance, we were all painted black and 
even my parents and friends were un¬ 
able to recognise me at all! 


Mr. Longman plays with the children 


Sunlta 


A “Master” at Eleven... 


M aster sundararajan is iust 

eleven years old. lie is a student 
of the Seventh standard in one of the 
Delhi Tamil Association schools. He is 
known as ‘master’ in music circles in 
Delhi not for any other reason than his 
virtuosity on the violin. 

Let me start with his latest success: 
he won the award for the best violinist 
in the category lor Carnatic (South In¬ 
dian) music at the Nehru Bal Samiti 
celebrations last November to mark the 
birth anniversaiy of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

lie has to his credit twenty-live pub¬ 
lic performances till date —the first one 
taking place in 1978 when he was only 
nine. And that was a little over two years 
alter he began learning the instrument. 
A dozed of his recitals so far had been 
over the radio, while he appeared on 
the TV twice. Several cultural organiza¬ 
tions in the Capital — especially those 
promoting South Indian music—have in¬ 
vited him to perform under their aus¬ 


pices. One of them, the Music Club, 
honoured him with a special award — 
a violin itself —as a mark of apprecia¬ 
tion and encouragement. Carnatic mu¬ 
sic connoisseurs describe him as a child 
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with remarkable talent and genius. 

Music is P. Sundararajan’s main hob¬ 
by. Whenever he gets time, he takes up 
his stamp collection. He also likes to 
read books, and is interested in both in¬ 
door and outdoor games. lie devotes 
his holidays and a part of his after¬ 
school time every day for piactising 
violin. Does it surpiise sou to know that 
he is equally good at studies and aver¬ 


ages 85% marks in his subjects? 

Says he: “I have learnt violin just for 
the sake of the art ol playing violin. 1 
am not going to sacrifice my studies for 
the sake of violin. I want to become an 
engineer when I grow up.” 

Who would not like to sec him as an 
engineer and at the same time a violin 
maestro? 

N. Anand Rao 


...And a Budding Artist 


S IX-YKAK-OLD Ashish Cupta would 
call 1979 — International Year of 
the Child —his year. For he participat¬ 
ed in lour painting competitions and, 
surprisingly enough, at each one ol them 
he won either a medal, a prize, or a 
certificate of merit 

The first one was organised In 
Spencers — a private film of Delhi —as 
its tribute to the IYC. Ashish won a set 
ol books as prize. Wasn’t he surprised 
when he saw his prize-winning painting 
featured in the firm s calendai? 

Next came Shankars On-the-Spot 
Painting Competition, in which he was 
awarded a Ceilificate of Merit. At an¬ 
other contest conducted In the Lions 
Club, Ashish won a Silver medal. He 
repeated his performance at the com¬ 
petition organised by the Sahitya Kala 
Parishad of Delhi, winning another Sil¬ 
ver medal. 

To his parents — both of whom arc 
doctors — Ashish’s successive success is 
no surprise at all. They recollect how he 
started painting when he was only two. 

I saw him “at work” the other da\ 
when I noticed his steady hand and 
confidence. He never draws an outline. 
In fact, the way he draws, he does not 
have to depend on outlines, but paints 


straightway. Not only that, Ashish has 
no use for an eraser! 

A student of St. Cohimhu's, Ashish is 
even now taking his piano lessons from 
his mother. He likes to get on the stage 
and act a role, and does not miss ail 
opportunity if he can help it. Ilis school 



put on boards ‘Shakimtala, and would 
you guess what part he took? That of 
Shakimtala herself! 

Ashish frequents exhibitions and 
museums. At home he is fond of read¬ 
ing and takes great care of his cocker- 
spaniel. 

Sunita Khanna 
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STUDENTS CAMP FOR 

NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


1980 was Springdales's Silver Jubilee year. 
They thought hosting an All India Students’ 
Camp for National Integration would be a 
fitting finale to the Jubilee celebrations. The 
12-day Camp from December 27 was 
sponsored and financed by the National 
Integration Unit of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. The 
participants, 180 students (boys and girls) 
and their escorts, were drawn from 18 
different States and Union Territories, in¬ 
cluding Mizoiam, Manipur, Pondicherry, 
Goa, and Lakshadweep. The main theme of 
the Camp was “National Integration in the 
context of building a democratic, secular and 
socialist India". 

The children were mostly in the age group 
14-17. There were a few in the age group 
9-11 as well. The most interesting thing was, 
there were many children who spoke neither 
English nor Hindi... the Manipuris, the 
Mizos, and the Keralites for example. Every 
child was a little apprehensive (and a little 
shy) at first — what to say and, more, how to 
say — but after the first two days, defences 
were more or less biokcn. And, as the days 
crammed with activities went by, the chil¬ 
dren found no difficulty in communicating 
with each other. “We smile a lot,” said a 
boy fiom Gujarat. “The only tiling is, I don’t 
know how 1 am going to communicate a 
snnle by mail — you sec, a couple of Sikkim 
girls and I have exchanged addresses_” 

The schedule the children had was a tight 
one. It began with waking up at 6.30 in 
the morning, followed by physical culture 
and breakfast, and going straight on up to 
10 at night! Their schedule included essay 
and painting competitions, quiz contests, 
debates (with topics like “The major hind¬ 


rances to National Integration lie not in cul¬ 
tural and religious differences but social and 
economic disparities”), State cultural nights, 
excursions to various places, including a 
visit to Shankar’s International Dolls Museum 
and the Rashtrapati Bhavan, to meet the 
President. The children also visited various 



Information Minister Sathe going round tha Exhibition 
put up by tba partcipants of tha National Integration 
Camp. Escorting him is Mrs. Rajani Kumar, Principal 
of Springdalas School 

schools in Delhi and presented cultural 
programmes there. 

For the sake of convenience and in order 
that the\ mixed freely, the children were 
divided into six houses — Friendship, Equ¬ 
ality, Felicity, Peace, Progress, and Unity. 
Each house consisted of about 12-15 chil¬ 
dren from different States. Every house also 
had its turn in conducting the assembly and 
in writing the daily diary and making a 
chart or record of the diary. Every house 
also had its turn in thinking up a Thought 
for Today’. Preparing for the assembly and 
the daily diary chart kept the various houses 
awake long after 10 o’clock. 
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A curious aspect of each day’s programme 
was what was called the “Language Session”. 
Here the children were taught to say ‘Good 
morning’, ‘How are you?*, *Happy New Year, 
Thank you’, ‘Sorry’, *What do you want?* 
and ‘Have you eaten?’ in ALL the different 
languages. This was an effort to awaken the 
desire and the need to learn another 
language. 

After the language session, which lasted 
about half-an-hour, there were talks by dif¬ 
ferent people on all the days. Some of the 
topics were, ‘Fine Arts and Drama as an 
Integrating force’, ‘Obstacles in the Way of 
National Integration and How to Overcome 
Them’, and The Role of Youth in Building 
a Democratic, Secular and Social India’. 
Most oi the children were restless during 
these talks. Perhaps it was because they 
could not understand what was being said — 
the speeches were in English. Maybe this 
was also a reason why very few children 
actively participated in the Group 
Discussions that followed the talks. 

One talk all the children said they really 
enjoyed was the one given by Mr. Krishna- 
murthy of the Gandhi Peace Foundation. 
He spoke on Gandhiji. He began it all by 
asking a member from each State to “say 
ANYTHING on Mahatma Gandhi” in his 01 
her own language .. .and THEN went on to 
speak to the children, using very simple 
language ("no big words” as one child put 
it) so that even those who knew but a 
smattering of English could get the essence 
of his talk. 

Some teachers of Springdales had given 
up their winter vacation to help run the 
show. A few of them even stayed back in 
the school premises as wardens. The class¬ 
rooms were converted into dormitories for 
the children and their escorts. Babul Baner- 
jee, the young Art teacher who designed the 
emblem for the camp, worked particularly 
hard. He was responsible for all the Art 
work, the posters, in short the colour in the 



A session at handicraft 


corridors. lie kept himself busy working 
upto 2 and 3 a.m. for the exhibition that was 
held. “I love the work — besides there were 
three or four kids who helped me through 
the night — I felt guilty keeping them awake 
because I knew they had to be up at 6.30 

for physical culture_” Luv Kumar, one 

of the boys who helped Babul, said he was 
not complaining in the least. He found 
wot king with lnm most enjoyable. 

Anothei great favourite of the children was 
Ms. Basra, the girls' warden, also in charge 
of the Food Department. “I tried to use my 
imagination a bit.” she said smiling, doling; 
out steaming pakoias at breakfast one day. 
“I’ve tried m\ best to make for no monotony. 


Eating together is great fun 
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I’ve been varying the menu, from fish to 
samhai to puns, keeping in mind the wheat 
and the rice-eaters, the vegetarians and the 
non-vegetarians.” Mandeep Kaur of DPS 
(It.K. Phi am), one of the Delhi participants, 
said, 'The food here is in a way better than 
what we get at home, it’s not boring.” One 
supposes that 'boredom’ in eating together 
can be overcome by the NCERT’s financing 
and the inotheily and beaming Ms. Basra's 
imagination! 

There was, after the Group Discussion and 
the break, an hour called the Activities 
period Them was dancing, singing, art, 
pnppetiy Ms. Bose, in charge of pup¬ 
petry, said, “There are, of course, shirkers, 
but by and largo they are enthusiastic and 
enjoy it thmoughly — look at that boy — he’s 
posit ivelv in love with that puppet... .we 
unfortunately don’t have the time to make 
puppets, so we spend the time enacting skits 
with puppets altoady made.. .Oh, and the 
child)en wiite the skits themselves.” 

Altei the Activities period, the children 
were taken out to various places and for 
shopping. They weie also given receptions 
by the lucutcuant Governor of Delhi and 
othei piominent people. 

One event which made them all work 
reallv haul was the Exhibition they put up 
ieatuimg various aspects of their mspcctive 
States. Each girl and bo) woie the typical 
clothes of his or her State and welcomed the 
Information & Broadcasting Munster, Mr. 
Vasant Sathe (who inaugurated the exhibi¬ 
tion), each in his own fashion, in his own 
language. The cultuial programme that follow¬ 
ed gave a panoiamie view of India’s cultural 
diversity The vote of thanks was proposed in 
Marathi by a little gul dressed in a Maha- 
lashtnan sail and worn the Maharashtrian 
wav Mr. Sathe, who hails funn Maharashtra, 
was also given a New Yeat card greeting him 
in IS difleient languages. 

New M\u Eve was made a special evening 


for the children. They were given a sumptu¬ 
ous dinner, after which they had 'Camp Fire’. 
They all sat around the fire and sang and 
danced to ling in the New Year. The chil¬ 
dren were given sweets at midnight, and the 
party was broken up because they had another 
long day before them. 

There was a Sports Bonanza on the last 
day of the camp, before the Valedictory func¬ 
tion in the afternoon the same day. 

The da) before they left, the'children had 
to answei a questionnaire on the camp. The 



Folk dance and music 


escort teachers had to tianslate the ques- 
tioimauc, vvhic was in English, into their 
own language This they found rather difficult 
to do One of the questions was, ‘Do you 
think vou have changed any of your ideas 
or mental thinking after attending this camp?’ 
Mr. Samuel, a small built but very energetic 
and popular teacher from Kerala, was amused 
bv this question because, he said, ‘‘How can 
lulldlv 12 davs change a lifetime or rather a 
tiadition of thinking?” 

On speaking to the other escort teachers, 
one found that in their opinion the children 
had enjoved themselves and were kept busy. 
A teacher from Assam was a little piqued. 
She said, “The situation in Assam has been 
giosslv misunderstood — how can my girls 
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be accused of it or even explain it? They 
don’t know English — children cannot know 
such vast concepts, and wc should not force 
it on them. As far as they are concerned, we 

ARE one-my group has a Scheduled 

Caste, a Chiistian, two Hindus and a 
Muslim... 

The last day of the camp was hectic — 
with clearing up, packing, and the valedictory 
function all thrown in together. One found 
the children exchanging addresses and little 
peisonal souvenirs and tokens with each 
other. The Sikkim girls being more emotional 
than the others actually cried because they 



Camp (ira on Nsw Year'* eve 


wcie leaving so many newfound friends. 
Tliex smiled tluough their tears at the clown¬ 
ing and the antics of some other children m 
an effort to cheer their Sikkimese sisters. 

When one asked the various groups of 
children of their experience at the camp, the 
unanimous declaration was that they had 
had a lot of fun and had enjoyed every bit 
of it, except for the talks which they found 
tedious and dry There were no real com¬ 
plaints from them, the only ones being — 
“Oh, we’ve to get up so early and it’s so 
dark and so cold here”, “I don’t like the 
Plnsical Culture session — I would rather 


sleep for an hour longer"; “Hot water is a 
problem and the water is freezing, we're not 
used to such cold weather”; and lastly, “Every¬ 
thing has been in a big rush — so many 
things to do in so little time — the camp 
should have been extended." 

Asked whether they had a favourite person 
in the camp, the chorus from boys and girls 
alike was for ‘Sourish bliaiva’. Sourish is a 
(’lass \I student of DPS, R.K. Puram. When 
they were asked why, the girls merely smiled 
and the bovs just -grinned. The wardens of 
the cam]) had no complaints either. Said Mr. 
Rastogi, “The escoits helped us a lot. The 
childieid We xveie anticipating some trouble 
since tins was a co-educational camp, but 
there was none at all!” 

All ovei the school, there were banners 
and posters pioclaiming mottos — “Wc are 
diflerent but ONE”. “Integration for a better 
futme”, “We live together in Peace and 
Harmons ”, and “Units in Diveisity”. National 
Intcgiation as a concept is difficult to under¬ 
stand and even more difficult to execute 
successlnlls and well, because there is a 
tendencs m human nature towards clannish¬ 
ness “1 base great faith in the young,” 
dedaied Mis Raj.mi Kumar, Principal of 
Sprmgdales School. 

The camp was an attempt to teach National 
Intcgiation to children, the future citizens 
of India ..but, integration is a spirit, an 
altitude lake Nitya, a girl from Kerala, said, 
“Our hearts must be svarm and our minds 
must not be hostile.” Nitya’s spirit was the 
spirit of most of the participating children 
which made the camp a great success. A 
simple example of their attitude must be 
given — the children explained the instruc¬ 
tions given m English in sign language to 
those children who did not or could not 
understand This spirit is one which cannot 
he taught but must spring from within. 

Gargi Balakrishnan 
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My dear Poofs and Puffs 

You would not have recognised 
Kaghu — I didn t. For one thing, he 
looked veiv fat and lor another, he 
looked very CLEAN. His face was 
shining, his fingernails were squeak¬ 
ing, his knees were spaikling, and you 
could see your faee reflected in his 
hair. He was also nursing his pink nose 
with a CLEAN hanky. 

^ ‘What what is the matter 

with yon?” I asked him. “Are vou unite 
well?” 

“M v deali Pahky, ’ he replied in the 
well detested voice. “You forget 
youhself.” 

I goggled at him like an egg laid on 
a verandah railing. What was the 
matter with Raghu? 

I .1 m afraid l don’t 

know what you're saving," I stammered. 

“Pahky," said Raghu, turning away 
from me and bmving his scrubbed face 
into that CLEAN hank. “Pahky,” he 
said, through the folds of the hanky, 


“are you ahways a dahnky or do you 
jus’ prehtend?” 

This was too much for me. I caught 
hold of that CLEAN hanky and pulled 
it away and when Raghu tried to get 
it back, he lost his balance — I fell on 
him and we both landed on the floor 
and Raghu — thank goodness — got a few 
healthy bits of dust on himself. The 
hanky, of couise, was quite ruined with 
my chappal print on its fat face, remind¬ 
ing me of man’s first moon landing. 

“Perky, you idiot, you clumsy, butter¬ 
toed, curd-melted oaf,” Raghu splutter¬ 
ed. “You absolute dog-eared, puddle¬ 
nosed worm in a prehistoric thousand- 
page history book.” 

I could have hugged him as he sat on 
the floor and went on calling me all 
kinds and sizes of names. I didn’t mind. 
When Raghu got up at last and took a 
long breath, a pillow rolled out from 
under his shirt and he sat down again, 
on top of it. 

“Perky,” he said, his hand on his 
head, “you’ll be the ruin of me." 
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“What do you mean, Raghu?” I ask¬ 
ed getting a little angry now. “What 
about you —giving me a heart attack 
by looking so CLEAN and talking in 
that THING way? You thought it funny 
or something?” 

Raghu’s hand was still on his head. 
“Oh Perky,” he said, “you really are a 
zero watt overused night lamp. Don’t 
you understand — I was trying to he 
THING.” 

“Tr-tr--trying to be THING?" I ask¬ 
ed. And then again 1 asked, “Raghu, 
are you feeling all right?’ 

Raghu did not answer. He got up 
from the pillow which had now got 
absolutely squashed — it looked very 
sorry for itself. He went to his table 
and gave me some sheets of paper on 
which he had scribbled something. 
“Read this,” he said. 

I sat down on the bed and tried to 
make out what he had wiitten. The 
writing was, ol course, terrible — it was 
as if a giraffe was trying to get at the 
roots ol a banana free — and it wits writ¬ 
ten in such a mysterious way that I 
was reading it upside down. When I 
turned it round, however, it looked 
just the same. Raghu saw me fiddling 
with the papeis and got extremely irri¬ 


tated. “You half-bom brain of a crazy 
porpoise,” he said. “Give that to me.’ 

He snatched the papers from me and 
began to read: 

“THING — plans for completion of 

1. Perky can, cannot, will, will not, 
has guts, no 

2. Alone —how far poss. 

3. Rita — factor aware of present state 
in 

4. Myself — ready but friendship out, 
therefore, only way to finish go 
ahead best hope for all in respect 
to.” 

When Raghu finished, I looked at 
him with my mouth opened weakly. 
What was all that gibberish about? 
Whose was of what in of which and 
why was Perky can cannotting will will- 
notting, etc. etc? 

“fn other words,” said Raghu, folding 
the papers carefully, tearing them into 
small bits. “In other words, this is a 
plan of action to finish off that plague, 
that epidemiic, that mosquito that 
that THING.” 

I hardly thought THING was a mos¬ 
quito, but I understood what Raghu 
meant. I nodded. My mouth still hung 
open weakly. 

“Now my plan of action,” said Raghu 
setting a match to the pile of paper bits, 
“is this ” 
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But just as he cleared his throat to 
begin, there was a flurry of footsteps at 
the door. It was flung open, and Raghu’s 
mother came striding in, with Baby 
behind her grinning like a tourist 
poster. 

“Raghu,’ shrieked Raghu’s mother, 
“are you trying to set the house on fire? 
Who gave you matches? What’re you 
burning? Aren’t you ashajned of your¬ 
self? If Baby had not smelt something 
burning, we would all have caught fire 

Whose hanky is that? IIow dare 
you spoil your father’s clean hanky? 
And so on and so on, till Raghu and I 
were quite completed off in regard to 
which etc 
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LEARNING 

PHOTOGRAPHY-5 


PORTRAITS 



N ATl'HMJA, svlien \ on have just started 
photogiuphs \ou would like to take 
pmtiaits (face studies) of \oui fneiids and 
iclatiscs It is also <*as\ because uni do not 
base to go out and can work mdoois despite 
bad ueatliei, too mueli heat, or cold, etc 
'i’he most unpoitant tiling in a poitiait js the 
expression of the setter or model. It must 
alwu)s be spontaneous, the most natuial ex- 
piession, otheiwise even the most beautiful 
face will look tense and dial). The light 
should not be* too harsh, lest the model 
squints and starts perspning which will show 
on the foiehead and below the e\es in an 
awkwaid was Here are some hints about 
indoor poitiaiture, winch will certainly 
piove gieath useful to )ou if ically 

consideied before clicking sour camera. 

Expression Do not order )Our model to 
smile. lie or she mav end up giving you 


a nieie gun Pm ti aits ma) shosv any expres¬ 
sion, but it should look luitura! - even seri¬ 
ousness shows if it is feigned If von aie 
quick in xoni mosemenls, take a picture im- 
medi.itels after taking one sliot. You svill 
realls catch the lelaxed face Helaxation and 
spontancitv aie the* pn/cd cpiahtic's in a good 
poiti.nl, eseu if it is svantmg in technical 
merit A J35mm tele lens is the best suited 
foi this woik, since sou can keep a safe dis¬ 
tance 1 1 oin )om model — a child or a lady 
— without getting too close with the camera 
pointed at the* nose! 

Pa) due- attention to the shadow's of hair 
on the- foiehead, esebrosvs on the cheek, and 
rinse on the lips Such shadosvs look pos¬ 
itive!) ugh when you see the print and you 
will hate vourself for having ignored them 
when sou were taking the portrait. 

Escs hold the key to a good portrait and 
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Picture 1 

must always he in perfect focus. Eyes should 
not he too close to the border of the com¬ 
position and not looking out. Otherwise, the 
viewei of the portrait will also tend to look 
outside the frame. You should keep the 
viewer’s attention within the frame. 

Lighting: Avoid taking portraits in full 
sun. Your model may start squinting, may 
perspire, and worst still, it will cast deep 
shadows at the most undesirable angles. 

A diffused light in the open is best (see 
Picture 3). While working m a room, keep 
the curtains open. Light between 8 and 10 
a.m. and 4 and 5 p in. is the best. Move your 
model till the light lulls at a suitable angle. 
Since it is bound to cast daik shadows on half 
of the face, it is advisable to reflect light on 


these parts by using a newspaper, a white 
sheet, or a flash gun covered with one or 
two sheets of white paper, or light cloth. 
In taking portraits against-the-light, shoot 
according to the highlights, but add a dif¬ 
fused light to remove the shadows. Such 
portraits are fascinating and beautiful in 
print (Picture 2). 

When working in a room, keep the model 
near a window, so that the direction of the 
light can highlight one side of the face. 

Background: The best background in a 
portrait is a plain wall or complete darkness. 
Walls having showcases, calendars, wall 
papers, or other decorations should be 
avoided. They distract attention from the 
portrait and look really bad. 

If the background is cluttered with objects 
or trees, etc. try to get closest to the face. 
Fill your frame with the contours of the 
face. 

A dark background can look really 
dramatic and the use of yellow filter will 
darken the background considerably when 
used indoors. (Picture 1). The face of the 
model might tend to get mixed up in the 

Picture 2 
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Picture 3 

lighted background. A completely dark 
background or shadowed part of the wall 
will isolate the face, which will do wonders 
to the finished print. 

Other hints 

I. The elFect of a single light source — bulb 
or sun — should be retained. Other lights 
should be used only to brighten tho 


shadows. 

2. Avoid shooting a face looking into the 
camera — the eyes might look too bored, 
dazed, or just dull. Turn the face 
sideways. 

3. Don’t take a front view of a round face 
— it looks fuller. An oval face would look 
beautiful anyway., but avoid a frontal 
view — it generally looks static. 

•1. Kvposme should never ignore the skin 
tones which just vanish under harsh 
lights. A diffused light is best for portions 
under the eyes. 

In any case, as I have been telling you, 
jou aie the best judge of what looks best 
when > on are shooting — only just keep tho 
finished portrait in mind. Throw rules over- 
boaid (if you can) and do something cre¬ 
ative wherein lies the key to good 
photography. 

Surendra Saha / 
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When you turn ten 
turn to 

BankofBaroda 

MINORS SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


At BankofBaroda 

we know crowing up is a special time 




Bank of Baroda 

' A Govc^'T fnl ul •'«<!«• U«<l*ii4k mqi 


Sobhagya-BOB/io/ft 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY 


Going places p 



□ 31 centimetre 
euper-bright ecreen 

□ Imported pleshc 
cebinet 

From 

the makers of 

Tnengntmoice 


dock a 

NEftk 

portable TV 



□ Assembled from 
Imported 
components 

□ Can be opeidied 
through mams or 
12 volt battery 

a Built-In indoor 
antenna 

□ Electronic tuner 


DISTRIBUTOR: 

JAYA LAKSHMI ELECTRONICS 
IS. Ballul Aman Apartments 
Belesis Road,Bombay-400008 
Phone 39C074 


TEXLA SERVICE STATION 
7 Aisha Bai Chambers 
Sofia Zubair Road,New Nagpada 
Bombay-400 008 
Telephone No 89-3479 



NK da\ Kajii went up a janiiin lice 
fie ate a janmn and dropped the 
seed Tup! 

lie ate anothei jannm and (hopped 
the seed Tup! 

Tup-tup, tup-tup went the jainun 
seeds 

Kajn didn’t know it, hut under the 
true la\ a tiger. Not a big tiger. Not a 
small tigei, eithei, hut a tiger all right. 
Ife had been hunting all night. Now he 
wanted to sleep. The seeds fell on him. 
lie was anno\ed. He stood up, put his 
front paws on the jamun tree and 
ROARKD 

Kaju was halt-way through a jainun. 
He was so frightened by the sudden 
noise that he rolled right off the branch. 
He landed ‘thump’ on the tiger’s back. 
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At this the tiger was terrified. He 
took to his heels. Kaju caught the tiger’s 
tail to keep himself from falling. The 
tiger was even more terrified. On and 
on he ran, under trees and bushes, over 
rocks and stones and sand. At last he 
came to a stop undei a big tree. Kaju 
jumped off and climbed up the tree. 
Kaju looked at the tiger 
The tiger looked at Kaju 
*Oh, it’s only sou, said both together. 
“You gave me quite a flight, you 
know,” said the tigei 

“You ga\e me a bight, too, said 
Kaju “Hut thank son for the joy-ride. 
It was finely 

lake to go again J asked the tigei. 
“Sine, laughed Kaju lie (hopped on 
to the tigei’s back and caught the tigei\ 
cais to steads lumsclf. 


The tiger began to run. “Faster!” said 
Kaju, jumping up and down. “Faster! 
Faster!” 

On and on ran the tiger, under trees 
and bushes, over rocks and stones and 
sand. At last they were back at the ja- 
mun tree. 

Kaju climbed up. 

The tiger dug a hole under the tree. 
"You're not to drop seeds all over,” said 
he “Diop them here 

Kaju smiled and nodded, lie ate a 
jamun and diopped the seed into the 
hole. Tup! 

He ate another jamun and dropped 
tlu' seed into lilt' hole. Tup! 

Tujvtup. tup-tup went the seeds into 
the hole, as Kaju ate and the tiger slept 
undei the |amun tree. 

Pratibha Nath ] 
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If you know DCMas acloth company 
you know only 22f of our story 


Here is the rest 



Sugar 


Vanaspati 


Electronic Business Machines 



Rayon lyre Cord 


Fertilizers 


S.G. Iron Castings 



Industrial Chemicals PVC 


At the turn of the century, 
DCM w.is just .1 small cloth 
manufacturing company 
Since that time, it has reached 
Rs. 300crores in annual sales. 
And it is today one of the 
top twenty industrial 
houses in India. 

The company enjoys a clear 
leadership in many of its vari 
activities. Its performance in 
these divcisc fields is a measure 
of its capability to hold its own 
against the world's best 


The Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co. Ltd. 
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RARE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 


Atlantic 


E VER heard of a stamp that was ‘air- 
wrecked’ at sea and had reached its desti¬ 
nation with the letter and envelope legible 
and intact? No, it was not waterproof. Just 
determination. After all, it was the first 
stamp that almost made its way across the 
Atlantic by air. 

This happened soon after the First World 
War (1914-18). Several challenges had been 
taken up and many acts of bravery' honoured. 
But till then no one had flown across the 
Atlantic Ocean — a distance of nearly 2,000 
miles. 

On April 1, 1913 the ‘Daily Mail’ offered a 
prize of £, 10,000 to anyone who could do 
this in 72 hours or Ic.s. 

A young man, John Porte, who was a test 
pilot for the White and Thompson Company, 
was determined to win the prize. He went 
over to the United States to supervise the 
construction of a small twin-engined flying 
boat, the 'America’, in which he was to 
attempt the Atlantic crossing. Unfortunately 
or fortunately, war broke out before the 
aircraft was completed. 

™ Then. George Hawker and Lt. Cmdr. 
Kenneth Mackenzie Grieve took up this 
challenge in a Sopwith biplane powered by 
a 360hp Rolls Royce engine. They chose 
\pril 16, 1919, the day of the full moon, to 
..e’* out on this expedition, from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. (It’s heartening to know 
that Indians are not the only ones to swear 
by astronomical signs!) 

The Postmaster-General of Newfoundland, 
•A. Robinson, arranged for some mail to be 
carried on this flight. A provisional issue of 


Air Mail 


stamps was prepared by overprinting the 
then current 3 cents brown of Newfound¬ 
land’s ‘Caribou’ issue with the five line in¬ 
scription — ‘First Trans-Atlantic Air-Post, 
April, 1919’. Only 200 of these provisionals 
were prepared at the offices of the ‘Royal 
Gazette’. Out of these, 95 were used on 
mail and 105 were sent in mint condition. 

The moon might have shone away for all 
it was worth, but the clouds got in the way 
and it was not until a month later — May 18 

- that the machine finally took off, rising 
o\er St. John’s and heading for Ireland. 
CiKid weather, however, did not prevail 
and after a few breathtaking adventures, the 
crew decided they could not complete their 
journey. Hope came in the form of a Danish 
tiamp steamei which they spotted soon 
enough, to be able to force land in a rough 
sea and be taken off the plane successfully. 

Hawker and Giieve got to England safely, 
but their machine was floating about in the 
sea for quite a while Much later it was 
towed to Falmouth by an American vessel. 

The mail bags, which were in it, luckily 
didn't get swept away In fact, the stamps 
were heralded as the heroes, while Hawker 
and Grieve got side-tracked. 

Out of the 105 stamps sent in mint condi¬ 
tion, 18 were damaged and destroyed, 11 
went as presentation coj>ies — one to the 
Royal Collection — and the remaining 70 
were sold at $ 25 each in aid of the perma¬ 
nent Marine Disaster Fund. Since then, the 
‘Hawker’ — which is what the stamp is called 

— has appreciated immensely in value and 
at Ilarmcr's sale of the Louise S. Hoffman 
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Collccj . n in March 1966, an unused ex¬ 
ample was sold for $ 4,200. Recently, another 
’Hawker’ was sold for £ 9,000. 

Well, a stamp had made it all the way 
across the Atlantic, but man had yet to prove 
that he could fly across. 

Waiting in Newfoundland at the same 
time as Hawker and Grieve were John 
Alcoek and Arthur Whitten Biown with a 
Vickois-Vimy biplane In June. 1919, they 
flew across the Atlantic in 16 hrs 10 mts and 
landed at Clifton, Iieland. The 15 cents red 
of the 1897 (Jabot issue of Newfoundland 
was overprinted with the legend Trans¬ 
atlantic Air Post. 1919 One Dollai’. Hits 
stamp is not ime, but as it was used on a 
cover earned In Alcoek and Biown, it is 
still a desiiable item 

Another team waiting to take off consisted 
of Captain Tied Hu\nhnin and Major 
Moigan, who had a Martinss de plane. A 
lew stamps langmg between 1 and 24 cents 
weie ovcipi luted for this flight, but not iss"- 
ed, and ten copies of the .3 cents ‘Caribou* 
wete mseiibed In hand with ‘Aeiial Atlan¬ 
tic Mail’ and initialled 'J.A.B.' by the Post- 
mastcr-Ceneiul. These stamps were used on 
letteis which were, in fact, never flown, be¬ 
cause the plain* crashed on taking off. Some 
of the mail was taken to Condon bv sea and 
eventually dehveied in January 1920. One of 
the surviving letters was sold for $ 7,250 at 
the Hoffman sale. Another fetched a 
fabulous sum of £ 20,000 recently. 

In May 1927, the Marquis Francesco de 
Pinedo attempted to fly non-stop from New¬ 
foundland to Rome, but before he reached 
his destination. Ins plane developed engine 
tumble and he had to force land in the sea. 
lie was leseued and towed to the Azores, 
anil c\ciituall) completed the flight by 
June 1 Foi this flight, the 60 cents of the 
(Jabot set was o\eipunted in led with ‘Air 
Mail de Pinedo, 1927’. In unused condition, 
the stamp is a gie.it unit) and an example 


in the Hoffman collection realized $ 9,250. 
Another specimen used on a cover signed 
by de Pinedo fetched £ 16,000 in the sale. 

In October 1930, the monoplane ‘Columbia’ 
piloted by Captain J. Enroll Boyd and 
Lt. H.P. Connor left Newfoundland and flew 
non-stop to Croydon, England. For this flight, 
the 36 cents ‘Caiibou’ stamp was overprinted 
“Trans-Atlantic Air Mail by B.M. ‘Columbia’ 
Scptembci 1930 fifty eents # .” About 150 
were list'd and most of the remaining mint 
examples aie still m existence, one of them 
fetching $ 1,600 at the Hoffman sale. 

’I oda\, when it is possible not only to 
cross the Atlantic m 65 hours in air- 
conditlimed luxury on board a jet airliner, 
but to take a walk on the moon and come 
back safe and sound, one wonders, why all 
the fuss' 1 Well, for those of us who haven’t 
cashed in on all these laic stamps of the 
world, its about time we sit up and take 
a note of what’s going on aiound us You 
ne\ ei know - with a hi bit of luck, you 
might end up being a milhonanc! 

Navkala Roy 

(This series conc luded) 


ERRA'I’A. In the icproduetions on the 
facing page, the envelope (top) with the 
3c Caiibou initialled ‘J.A.R.’ commemoiatcs 
the Has nham-Morgan flight, while the s 
in the middle is the 3c “Hawker” that., ( 
been affixed on the envelope addressed to 
Viscount Noithcliffe. 



ATTENTION HOBBYISTS! 

Whatever he your hobby, if you have any 
problem or if you come arrow one, you 
may write to us. A team of experts will 
give you solutions through these columns. 
This will be one of the new features 
beginning with the Annual Number. 
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‘HEROES’ 

(See separate story) 


IR MAIL IN INDIA 

I* .. . 



At left (top) is the repro- 
Auction of the cover bear¬ 
ing a very fine example of 
the overprinted 3c "Hawker", 
addressed to Viscount North- 
eliffe of the Daily Mail, in¬ 
stigator of the Sopwith Flight 
by Hawker and Grieve. 
A great rarity. Middle: An 
example of the 3c Caribou 
Aerial Atlantic Mail and in- 
itiailed "J.A.R.” at top left, to 
commemorate the Martinsyde 
flight by Raynham and Mor- 
. ff*n. 

Air mail in India had a 
short-lived beginning in 1921, 

It was revived in 1929 when 
inland mail was carried from 
Delhi to Karachi (then in 
India) for onward transmis¬ 
sion to England. On Oct. 15. 
1932, the first Indian aviator. 

I H.D. Tala, flying a single- 
engmcd De Ilavilland Puss 
Moth, made the maiden flight 
tarrying mail between Kara¬ 
chi and Madras. This event 
was commemorated on a 30 p 
stamp released on Oct. 15, 

1979 to mark the Indian In¬ 
ternational Stamp Exhibition 
held later, fiom Jan 25 to 
Feb 3. 19,SO. Three other air 
mad stamps issued on the 
same day were: 50 p: show¬ 
ing a Chctak helicopter used 
extensively by the Indian Air 
Force for carrying mails in 
the forward areas; lOOp de¬ 
picting mail being loaded into 
a Boeing 737 jet of Indian 
Airlines and 200p showing a 
Boeing 747 aircraft of Air 
India — both speeding up in¬ 
land mail and foreign mail 
respectively. 
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Jccvan,! love travelling with you And eating the bananas 
you feed me And sleeping on your shoulder 
What v/ould I do without you? 


Well, you could find work with a madari Dance and do 
tricks to make a Itvina. 


What a horrible thought! Surely there's 
some other way' 


There is The s»fcst,surest way to protect your future- 
It's called Ure Insurance. 


What's that? 




It's a way of saving money now, so that you'll have enough at times when you need 
it badly F irst.weM agree to me the Life Insurance Corporation a certain sum of 
money at regular intervals mey save that money and use it to make more money 


money at regular intervals mey save 
torus Inotner words, they invest it 



but wc might as well n vest it ourselves ‘ What's the difference ? 


The difference is that if anything happened to me at any time 
even tomorrow or next week,the Corporation.would give 
you a large sum of money So that you could manage 
for yourself 


You mean theyd give me 
more than we'd already put in? 


r 
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Mucfymuchrnore.Unl/lce all other 
forms of investment And if 
nothing happened to me, then 
after a certain number of years 
we'd get backail that we'd putin 
Plus all the extra money 
they'd earned with it 


It's wonderful how human beings think ahead I 


P > VWitE in for our free colour book ^ 

MU*'? it* r i\ ir.' > Cavttitabte in English or Hindbwitho 

S Jfeevan-HaruistJcters.to.J 

i »T<‘ in* i" S andHanU/OfePK-andHib 

i 'ii.v« i 4ft* X pepartmcntU-C-Central 
^ L, OffioeJbs£Bo>cNb253./ J 

life Jnsurance^^95^^v^ 
Corporation of Jndta 

















